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FOREWORD 


In  presenting  this  volume  “T  he  Oraons  of  Sunderban 
to  the  leaders  we  owe  them  an  apology  about  its  title.  After 
the  monumental  study  on  the  Oraons  by  the  late  Rai  Bahadui 
Sarat  Chandra  Roy,  another  book  on  the  subject  may  seem 
superfluous.  But  soon  after  the  Cultural  Research  Institute) 
took  up  field  investigation  of  the  several  tribes  that  are  found 
in  West-Bengal,  it  became  apparent  that  due  to  migration 
and  slow  acculturation  there  have  been  different  patterns  of 
social  mobilities  in  different  tribes  subjective  to  different 
environs.  A  base  line  study  of  each  tribe  at  the  present  time 
was  therefore  found  necessary,  and  the  present  volume  is  the 
second  of  this  series  of  publications  that  have  been  planned. 
This  volume  presents  an  up-to-date  account  of  the  different 
aspects  of  the  life  and  culture  of  the  Oraons  in  the  Sunderbans 
whose  forefathers  migrated  to  this  part  of  the  country  from 
Ranchi  and  its  neighbourhood,  about  a  century  ago.  At¬ 
tempts  have  been  made:  to  determine  the  extent  of  deviation 
in  their  traditional  culture  and  the  causes  that  have  influenced 
such  deviation. 

We  are  thankful  to  our  readers  for  their  appreciation  of 
the  earlier  volume,  “The  Lepchas  of  Darjeeling  District”  and 
we'  hope  that  the  present  volume  will  also  be  received  by  the 
readers  in  the  same  kind  manner. 

Calcutta,  D.  Majumder, 

1963.  Director,  Tribal  Welfare, 

Government  of  West  Bengal. 


INTRODUCTION 


The  Southern  portion  o£  the  district  of  24-Parganas  in 
West  Bengal,  popularly  known  as  the  Sunderban  remained 
practically  devoid  of  human  settlements  for  centuries  permit¬ 
ting  the  growth  and  development  of  dense  forests  infested  with 
dangerous  wild  and  aquatic  animals  on  land  and  in  the  rivers. 
As  the  pressure  of  population  in  Bengal  increased,  the  greedy 
eyes  of  human  beings  fell  on  this  rich  tract  of  virgin  forest 
and  attempts  were  made  to  reclaim  this  virgin  soil  of  estuarine 
Bengal,  make  the  land  cultivable  and  convert  it  into  flourishing 
settlements.  As  suitable  labour  force  for  this  reclamation 
work  was  not  procurable  from  nearby  regions,  workers  had 
to  be  obtained  from  other  regions,  mostly  from  the,  tribal  areas 
of  the  Chota-Nagpur  Plateau.  The  most  important  among 
them  were  the  Oraons,  the  Mundas  and  the  Bhumijas.  These 
migrated  labourers  gradually  started  settling  in  this  newly 
reclaimed  region  as  agriculturists. 

The  Oraons,  who  formed  a  considerable  portion  of  these 
migrant  labourers  constitute  numerically  a  large  section  of  the 
tribal  population  of  India.  Due  to  hard  economic  pressures 
in  their  original  homeland,  they  migrated  to  different  adjacent 
States  (such  as  West-Bengal,  Orissa,  Assam,  Madhya  Pradesh 
etc.)  as  tea-garden  labourers,  colliery  labourers,  indigo-plantation 
labourers  and  ordinary  labourers.  It  is  this  hard  economic 
pressure  that  forced  some  of  them  to  migrate  as  labourers,  a 
few  generations  ago,  to  the  Sunderban  area  for  reclamation 
work.  After  reclamation  work,  they  gradually  settled  here 
forming  different  villages  in  the  southern  and  the  south¬ 
eastern  portions  of  24-Parganas.  The  descendants  of  these  original 
settlers  gradually  lost  all  socio-religious  communion  etc.  with 
their  kith  and  kin  of  Bihar  and  built  up  a  distinct  social  group 
in  this  area,  the  patterning  and  functioning  of  which  have 
greatly  been  influenced  by  the  physical  and  social  environ- 


ment  of  this  new  area.  Here  they  have  been  residing  in  com¬ 
paratively  small  numbers  suirounded  by  dominating  castes 
and  communities,  having  no  communication  with  the  kith  and 
kin  of  their  motherland  for  generations  and  this  has  further 
accelerated  the  process  of  change  of  their  original  culture. 

The  present  study,  which  was  carried  on  during  1962-63 
among  the  Qraons  of  the  Sunderban  area,  was  mainly  under¬ 
taken  to  find  out  the  pattern  of  their  life  and  activities  in 
this  region  and  to  throw  some  light  on  the  changes  that 
have  been  brought  about  by  migration,  contact,  new  environ¬ 
ment  etc.  as  compared  to  their  congeners  in  Bihar.  When 
a  group  of  migrated  people  settles  in  a  new  environment,  it 
gradually  accumulates  local  values  and  traditions  which  on 
the  other  hand  slowly  replace  their  original  traditional  beliefs 
and  customs  etc.  This  process  is  further  accelerated  if  the 
migrant  group  breaks  off  connection  with  its  parent  stock,  liv¬ 
ing  in  their  original  habitat.  The  same  thing  happened  with 
the  Oraons  of  the  Sunderban  area.  These  people  settled  in 
this  area  surrounded  by  a  number  of  influential  Hindu  and 
Muslim  castes  and  communities,  from  whom  they  imbibed  a 
number  of  new  traits  gradually.  They  could  not  avert  the 
influence  of  the  neighbouring  castes  and  communities  as  in- 
course  of  time  they  ceased  to  have  any  ethno-social  relation 
with  their  kinsmen  of  the  Ranchi  area.  It  is  for  these  reasons 
that  a  study  on  these  people  was  considered  necessary. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  study,  several  villages  in  the 
Sandeshkhali  Police  Station  of  24-Parganas  district  were 
selected  as  32.8%  of  the  total  Oraon  population  of  this  dis¬ 
trict  reside  here.  These  villages  are  Boyarmari,  Nazat, 
Metekhali,  Akhratala,  Nitlyabere,  Choto-Saira,  Ghosepur, 
Kalinagar,  Kanmari,  Bhallakhali  and  Dheknamari. 

This  study  has  also  provided  an  opportunity  for  the  study 
of  the  impact  of  urbanisation  on  them,  as  these  villages  where 
they  live,  are  mostly  situated  in  the  borderline  of  urban  and 
rural  centres.  The  urban  centres  like  Calcutta,  Basirhat, 
Barasat  etc.  are  not  far  away,  and  from  the  southern  side  of 
these  villages  the  boundaries  of  most  of  the  rural  tracts  of 
24-Parganas  start. 


VIII 


For  the  convenience  of  ihe  readers  not  familiar  with  many 
local  terms  used  in  the  text,  a  glossary  of  the  important 
terms  is  given  in  Appendix — I  along  with  the  meaning  and 
significance  thereof,  though  in  many  cases  the  local  terms  have 
been  explained  as  far  as  possible  in  the  text  itself. 

Lastly,  it  is  considered  necessary  to  gratefully  acknowledge 
the  help  and  co-operation  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  villages 
where  the  study  was  conducted  and  particularly  of  the 
numerous  informants  without  whose  assistance  the  held  study 
could  not  have  been  so  successfully  conducted.  Thanks  are 
also  due  to  Sm.  Ila  Dey,  Sri  Probodh  Chandra  Roy  and  Sri 
Swapan  Kumar  Banerjee  of  this  Institute  for  their  sincere 
services  and  ungrudging  co-operation  in  having  this  mono¬ 
graphic  study  published  in  such  a  short  time. 
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CHAPTER  1 


GEOGRAPHICAL  AND  HISTORICAL  SETTING 
OF  THE  ORAONS  OF  SUNDERBAN 


1  DISTRIBUTION  OF  ORaONS  IN  INDIA: 

The  total  population  of  India  according  to  1961  Census, 
is  43,90,/ 2,893  of  which  2,98,83,470  belong  to  Scheduled  Tribes 
forming  6.8%.  In  195]  Oraons  numbered  10.3  lakhs  in  India 
forming  4.57%  of  the  total  scheduled  tribe  population.  The 
distribution  of  these  Oraons  in  different  States  off  India  was 
as  follows  :  — 


TABLE — 1 1 

State 

Total  Population 

Percentage 

Bihar 

6,44,374 

62.62 

Madhya  Pradesh 

80,705 

7.84 

Orissa 

97,701 

9.50 

West  Bengal 

2,06,296 

20.04 

Total 

10,29,076 

100.00 

Besides  the  above  States,  these  people  were  also  found  in 
Tripura  (Tippera),  but  unfortunately  the  figure  thereof  has 
not  been  available.  From  the  above  we  find  that  about 


62.62%  of  the  total  Oraon  population  lived  in  Bihar,  20.04% 
in  West  Bengal  and  the  rest  shared  by  other  States. 

According  1961  Census  the  total  scheduled  tribe  popu¬ 
lation  in  West  Bengal  is  20,54,081  (forming  6.9%  of  the  total 
scheduled  tribe  population  of  India  i.e.  2,98,83,470)  of  which 
the  number  of  Oraons  is  2,97,394  (14.5|%). 

2.  DISTRIBUTION  OF  ORAONS  IN  WEST  BENGAL-: 

In  different  districts  of  West  Bengal  the  Oraons  are  dis¬ 
tributed  in  varying  numbers  as  shown  in  Table  II. 

TABLE— II 

District-wise  distribution  of  the  Oraons  in  West  Bengal 


Total  Population  (1961)  Percentage 

Districts  Male  Female  Person  Percen-  variation  from 

taee  1872-1961 


Bankura 

14 

535 

549 

0.2 

422.8 

Birbhum 

129 

140 

269 

0.1 

-95.0 

Burdwan 

4,452 

1,247 

5,699 

1.9 

475.1 

Calcutta 

255 

68 

323 

0.1 

X 

Cooch-Behar 

1,274 

1,036 

2,310 

0.8 

X 

Darjeeling 

14,975 

13,413 

28,388 

9.5 

1,622.5 

Hooghly 

2,837 

906 

3,743 

L3  1 

800.4 

Howrah 

1,287 

607 

1,894 

0.6  j 

Jalpaiguri 

93,001 

88,748 

1,81,749 

61.1 

40,021.1 

Malda 

2,408 

2,375 

4,783 

1.6 

51.1 

Midnapur 

2,369 

2,219 

4,588 

1.5 

769.0 

Murshidabad 

759 

586 

1,345 

0.5 

-78.0 

Nadia 

4,968 

4,826 

9,794 

3.3 

3,596.0 

Purulia 

3,081 

2,185 

5,266 

1.7 

X 

West-Dinajpur  11,271 

11,016 

22,287 

7.5 

714.9 

24-Parganas 

13,212 

11,195 

24,407 

8.3 

626.0 

Total 

1,56,292 

1,41,102 

2,97,394 

100.0 

1,082.0 
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From  the  above  it  is  found  that  Jalpaiguri  district  tops 
the  list  with  61.1j%  of  the  total  Oraon  population  of  West 
Bengal.  Next  to  Jalpaiguri  come  Darjeeling  (9.5%),  24-Par¬ 
ganas  (8.3%)  and  West  Dinajpur  (7.5%).  In  other  districts 
of  West  Bengal  the  percentage  of  Oraon  population  is  not  very 
remarkable. 

Table— II  also  shows  that  from  1872  to  1961  the  Oraon 
population  in  West  Bengal  has  increased  by  1,082.0  percent. 

In  each  of  tire  districts,  except  Calcutta,  Cooch-Behar  and 
Purulia  (the  data  of  which  for  1872  are  lacking),  the  Oraon 
population  has  increased  to  a  considerable  extent  so  also  in 
Hooghly  and  Howrah  where  the  consolidated  figure  for  1872 
is  available.  The  maximum  percentage  of  increase  is  in  the 
district  of  Jalpaiguri  (40, 021. 1%).  This  district  is  followed 
by  Nadia  (3,596.0%),  Darjeeling  (1,622.5%)  Hooghly  and 
Howrah  jointly  (800.4%)  and  so  on.  The  decrease  in  percen¬ 
tage  is  in  the  districts  of  Birbhum  (95.0%)  and  Murshidabad 
s  <78.0%). 

Thus  we  see  that  in  almost  all  the  districts  of  West  Bengal 
the  Oraon  population  has  increased  which  is  definitely  due  to 
1  the  fresh  migration  in  addition  to  normal  growth,  migration 
playing  the  major  role. 

!  3.  SEX- WISE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  ORAON 
POPULATION  IN  24  PARGANAS.3 

In  24-Parganas,  the  total  number  of  Oraons  is  24,407,  oi 
•  which  13,240  are  males  and  11,167  females.  The  sex -ratio  is 
■  843  i.e.  for  every  1000  males  there  are  843,  females. 

Again  of  the  total  Oraon  population  of  24-Parganas,  21,858 
live  in  rural  areas  and  only  2,549  live  in  different  urban 
:  centres. 

In  24-Parg;anas,  the  Census  Report  of  1872  returned  3,362, 
5,931  in  1901,  12,055  in  1911,  13,424  in  1921,  16,021  in  1931, 
12,908  in  1941  and  20,428  in  1951.  The  figures  for  1881  and  1891 
:  are  not  available  as  districtwise  figures  for  these  two  census 
years  are  not  given.  All  the  Censuses  from  1872  to  1961  (ex- 
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eluding  1881  and  1891)  show  a  considerable  increase  of  Oraon 
population  except  in  1941.  The  high  increase  of  this  popula¬ 
tion  from  1901  to  1911  (103.25  %)  is  obviously  due  mostly  to 
migration. 

Table — III  shows  the  distribution  of  Oraon  population  in 
different  sub-divisions  of  24-Parganas  district  as  per  census, 
1961. 


TABLE  III 


Sex-wise  Distribution  of  Oraon  Population  in  24- 
Parganas  by  Sub-Division,  Police  Station  and 
Rural-Urban  Tracts 


I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

District,  Sub-division, 

Person 

Male  Female 

Sex-ratio 

Police  station  and  Rural 

- 

(Females  per 

Urban  tracts. 

1000  males.) 

District  24-Parganas 

T 

24,407 

13,240 

11,167 

843 

R 

21,858 

11,647 

10,211 

876 

U 

2,549 

1,593 

956 

600 

A.  Sadar  Sub-Division 

T 

5,489 

2,906 

2,583 

889 

R 

4,797 

2,417 

2,380 

985 

U 

692 

489 

203 

415 

Rural 

1.  Basanti  P.S. 

930 

435 

495 

2.  Baruipur  P.S. 

143 

57 

86 

3.  Bhangar  P.S. 

305 

116 

189 

4.  Budge  Budge  P.S. 

77 

22 

55 

5.  Canning  P.S. 

1,120 

613 

507 

6.  Kultali  P.S. 

876 

526 

350 

7.  Mahestala  P.S. 

199 

56 

143 

8.  Sonarpur  P.S. 

1,033 

553 

480 

9.  Tolly  gunge  P.S. 

114 

39 

75 

Urban 

1.  Bansdroni 

79 

79 

— 

2.  Garden  Reach 

1 

1 

— 
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I 

H 

Ill 

IV 

V 

3.  Panchur 

161 

74 

87 

4.  Purba  Kutiari 

31 

12 

19 

5.  Rajpur 

101 

71 

30 

6.  South  Suberban 

319 

252 

67 

B.  Basirhat  Sub-Division  T 

11,160 

5,960 

5,200 

872 

R 

11,089 

5,951 

5,138 

863 

U 

71 

9 

62 

6,889 

Rural 

1.  Baduria  P.S. 

261 

156 

105 

2.  Gosaba  P.S. 

945 

486 

459 

3.  Haroa  P.S. 

59 

59 

— 

4.  Hasnabad  P.S. 

522 

309 

213 

5.  Hingalgunj  P.S. 

341 

191 

150 

<>.  Minakhan  P.S. 

934 

732 

202 

7.  Sandeshkhali  P.S. 

8,024 

4,015 

4,009 

8.  Swarupnagar  P.S. 

3 

3 

— 

Urban 

1 .  Basirhat 

71 

9 

62 

C.  Barasat  Sub-Division  T 

2,819 

1,683 

1,136 

675 

R 

2,086 

1,265 

821 

649 

U 

733 

418 

315 

753 

Rural 

1.  Amdanga  P.S. 

441 

269 

172 

2.  Barasat  P.S. 

802 

520 

282 

3.  Habra  P.S. 

723 

416 

307 

4.  Rajarhat  P.S. 

120 

60 

60 

Urban 

i .  Barasat 

220 

105 

115 

2.  Gobordanga 

27 

23 

4 

3.  Habra 

90 

43 

47 

4.  Madhyamgram 

396 

247 

149 

D.  Bangaon  Sub-Division  T 

1,958 

1,026 

932 

908 

R 

1,958 

1,026 

932 

908 

U 

— 

— r 

— 

— 
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I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

Rural 

1.  Bagda  P.S. 

724 

359 

365 

2.  Bangaon  P.S. 

1,094 

574 

520 

3.  Gaighata  P.S. 

140 

93 

47 

E.  Barrackpur  T 

2,829 

1,590 

1,239 

779 

Sub-Division  R 

1,776 

913 

863 

945 

U 

1,053 

677 

376 

555 

Rural 

1.  Bijpur  P.S. 

1 

1 

— 

2.  Dum  Dum  P.S. 

113 

56 

57 

3.  Jagatdal  P.S. 

380 

208 

172 

4.  Khardah  P.S. 

513 

229 

284 

5.  Naihati  P.S. 

495 

280 

215 

6.  Titagarh  P.S. 

274 

139 

135 

Urban 

1 .  Baranagar 

4 

4 

!  t: 

2.  Bhatpara 

70 

64 

6 

3.  Barrackpur 

368 

228 

140 

4.  North  Barrackpur 

196 

87 

109 

5.  North  Dum  Dum 

5 

— 

5 

6.  Ichapur  Defence  Estate 

2 

2 

— 

7.  Khardah 

17 

17 

— 

8.  Kamarhati 

37 

33 

4 

9.  Panihati 

354 

242 

112 

F.  Diamond  Harbour  T 

152 

75 

77 

1,027 

Sub-Division  R 

152 

75 

77 

1,027 

U 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Rural 

1.  Diamond  Harbour  P.S. 

8 

8 

_ 

2.  FaltaP.S. 

52 

27 

25 

3.  Mathurapur  P.S. 

89 

37 

52 

4.  Patharpratima  P.S. 

3 

3 

—  ... 

v;_  - 

Table — III  shows;  that 

Basirhat 

subdivision  of 

24-Parga 

nas  district  has  the  highest  concentration  of  the  Oraons  (45.7%) 
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of  which  the  largest  number  is  found  in  the  Sandeshkhali  police 
station  (71.9%). 

4.  ETHNIC  ENVIRONMENT  OF  THE 

SANDESHKHALI  POLICE  STATION.4 

In  the  Sandeshkhali  police  station  the  total  population, 
is  1,24,209  (all  rural)  of  which  47,363  are  scheduled  castes  and 
31,830  scheduled  tribes.  Of  the  total  population,  1,03,703 
profess  Hindu  religion,  20,221  are  Muslims,  285  Christians  and 
none  declared  having  the  tribal  religion. 

Table  IV  (p-8)  gives  the  distribution  of  a  number  of  im¬ 
portant  scheduled  tribes  and  scheduled  castes  in  this  police 
station  who  live  in  close  contact  with  the  Oraons.  This  will 
help  in  giving  some  idea  regarding  the  ethnic  environment  in 
the  midst  of  which  the  Oraons  of  this  area  live. 

Of  the  total  population  in  the  Sandeshkhali  Police  Station  as, 
revealed  from  Table — IV  (p-8),  38.7‘%  belong  to  scheduled 
caste  and  25.6%  to  scheduled  tribe  communities. 

Table  IV  (p-8)  shows  that  the  Oraons  live  surrounded  by  a 
number  of  scheduled  tribes  and  mostly  by  the  scheduled  and 
the  non-scheduled  castes  and  communities.  Of  the  scheduled, 
tribes,  the  Mundas  are  by  far  the  largest  in  number  and  are 
followed  by  the  Oraons,  Bhumijas  and  Santals.  Of  the 
scheduled  castes,  the  Pods  or  Poundra  Kshatriyas  are  the  highest 
in  number  followed  by  the  Namasudras,  Bagdis,  Bhuiyas, 
Rajbansis  and  the  Kaoras.  Besides  the  above  scheduled  castes 
and  the  scheduled  tribes,  these  Oraons  also  come  in  regular 
contact  with  a  number  of  people  belonging  to  different  higher 
castes  (Bengalee)  and  Muslims  in  their  day-to-day  life. 

5.  GEOGRAPHY  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  24  PARGANAS 

The  district  of  24-Parganas  forms  the  South-Western  por¬ 
tion  of  the  Presidency  Division  of  West  Bengal  and  lies  bet¬ 
ween  21°31'  and  22°57'  north  latitudes  and  between  88°2' 
and  89£>6'  east  longitudes.  The  area  of  land  of  this  district 
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varies  according  to  different  authorities.  The  Surveyor  Gene¬ 
ral  of  India  mentions  that  it  is  over  5,292.8  sq.  miles  whereas 


TABLE  IV 

Scheduled  Tribe  and  Scheduled  Caste  Population  in 
Sandeshkhali  Police  Station 


Community 

Total  Popu¬ 
lation 

Percentage 

distribution 

A. 

SCH.  TRIBES 

31,830 

100 

1. 

Munda 

15,216 

47.8 

2. 

Oraon 

8,024 

25.2 

a 

Bhumij 

5,000 

15.7 

4. 

Santal 

2,458 

7.7 

5. 

Kora 

312 

1.0 

6. 

Mahali 

253 

0.8 

7. 

Others 

567 

1.8 

B. 

SCH.  CASTES 

47,363 

100 

1. 

Poundra  Kshatriya  (Pod) 

28,211 

59.6 

2. 

Namasudra 

4,435 

9.4 

3. 

Bagdi 

4,083 

8.6 

4. 

Bhuiya 

2,617 

5.5 

5, 

Rajbanshi 

2,231 

4.7 

6. 

Kaora 

2,013 

4.3 

7. 

Ghasi 

802 

1.6 

8. 

Bind 

689 

1.5 

9. 

Bedia 

525 

1.1 

10. 

Muchi 

479 

1.0 

11. 

Turi 

372 

0.8 

12. 

Jele-Kaibarta 

282 

0.6 

13. 

Bhuimali 

116 

0.2 

14. 

Karenga 

86 

0.2 

15. 

Baiti 

61 

0.1 

16. 

Others 

361 

0.8 

Total 

79,193 

100 
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the  Director  oi  Land  Records  and  Surveys  gives  the  figure  as 
-5639.9  sq.  miles,  oil  which  1,630  sq.  miles  constitute  part  of 
Sunderbans.  The  total  population  according  to  the  Census 
of  1961,  of  this  district  is  62,80,915.  “The  name  of  this  district 
was  derived  from  the  number  of  Parganas  or  fiscal  divisions, 
comprised  in  the  Zamindary  of  Calcutta  which  was  ceded  to 
the  East  India  Company  in  1757  by  Mir  Jafar,  Nawab  Nazim 
•of  Bengal.”5 

(a)  physical  condition 

With  an  irregular  parallelogram  shape,  this  district  is 
bounded  by  the  district  of  Nadia  and  Jessore  district  of 
East  Pakistan  on  the  north,  Khulna  district  of  East  Pakistan 
on  the  east.  Bay  of  Bengal  on  the  south  and  the  river  Hooghly 
on  the  west. 

It  lies  in  the  alluvial  plain  of  the  Gangetic  delta,  a  little 
above  the  flood  level.  By  it's  physical  conditions,  this  district 
may  be  divided  into  two  distinct  divisions,  (1)  the  northern 
inland  tract  which  is  a  fairly  well  raised  delta  land  of  old  fot- 
mation  (ii)  the  low  lying  Sunderbans  towards  the  sea-facing 
south.  The  fbrmer  region  is  the  land  of  sluggish  or  stagnant 
rivers  whereas  in  the  Sunderbans  there  is  a  network  of  tidal 
channels,  rivers,  creeks  and  islands. 

In  the  past,  almost  all  the  rivers  of  this  district  were  the 
distributories  of  the  Ganges.  T  he  three  Gangetic  distribuiorics 
i.e.  the  Bhagirathi,  the  Jalangi  and  the  Mathabhanga  convey 
a  large  volume  of  flood  water  to  the  Hooghly.  The  Ichamatl 
carries  a  portion  of  flood  water  from  Mathabhanga.  The  princi¬ 
pal  rivers  of  this  district  are  Hooghly,  Bidyadhari,  Piali  and 
Jamuna,  but  practically  each  river  forms  the  centre  of  a  minor 
system  of  interlacing  distributaries  of  its  own.  There  are  a 
number  of  estuaries,  piercing  through  the  Sunderbans,  which 
are  tidal  waterways. 

(b)  soil  type  and  classification  of  land 

The  surface  of  this  district  is  made  up  with  alluvium  of 
great  depth.  The  surface  soil  close  to  the  Hooghly  is  a  hard  clayey 
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loam  C Entel)  while  in  the  northern  part  of  the  district  sandy 
loam  (Pali)  predominates.  The  eastern  and  central  parts  bear 
chiefly  clayey  loam  while  the  Sunderbans  is  formed  by  heavy 
clay  impregnated  with  salt. 

The  sods  of)  this  district  in  general  may  be  classifled  into- 
the  following.0 

O 

(1)  Matial  or  clayey  soil 

(2)  Doiasa  or  Donash  or  loamy  soil 

(3)  Balia  or  sandy  soil 

(4)  Nona  or  saline  soil. 

But  in  the  Sunderban  area  slightly  different  types  of  soils, 
are  found.  Due  to  difference  of  soil  types,  cultivable  land 
has  been  classified  into  different  types.  These  types  are: 

(i)  Matial ,  a  clayey  soil,  whitish  in  colour,  loose  and  light  in 
composition.  This  soil  is  very  suitable  for  the  Patna  rice  which 
is  abundantly  grown  in  the  Sunderban  area. 

(ii)  Baliara  or  Dorasa — the  loamy  soil,  reddish  in  colour. 
Inferior  type  of  paddy  is  grown  here. 

(iii)  Dlifip  or  Chura,  whitish  in  colour  and  is  of  higher 
level  than  other  types.  Due  to  its  high  level  salt-  is  not  washed 
out  unless  heavy  rain,  and  consequently  no  crops  are  generally 
grown. 

(iv)  Dhal— is  the  lowest  type  of  land  and  flooded  in  rain,. 
It  is  reddish  in  colour,  cracks  when  dry  and  not  much  suitable 
for  cultivation  throughout  the  year. 

Besides  the  above  classifications,  another  local  classification' 
of  cultivable  land  is  recognised  in  the  Sandeshkhali  Police 
Station.  According  to  this  classification  cultivable  lands  are 
mainly  grouped  into:  — 

(i)  Takaya  or  the  uppermost  level:  This  type  of  land,  is, 
comparatively  less  fertile. 

(ii)  Nabal  or  intermediate  level:  It  is  more  fertile  than, 
the  previous  one. 

(iii)  Dhapa  or  lowest  land:  This  is  the  most  fertile  land: 
consisting  of  the  least  amount  of  salt.  This  type  of  land  gives 
maximum  yield. 
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(c)  land  tenure  system 

The  land  tenure  system  of  24-Parganas  may  be  divided' 
into  the  following  two  main  divisions.  — 

(i)  the  permanently  settled  areas,  and 

(ii)  the  Sunderban  reclaimed  areas. 

In  the  former  division  it  may  be  said  that  the  Zeminders 
firstly  induced  the  tenants  to  occupy  fully  their  lands  and  then 
created  tenures  betwreen  themselves  and  the  tenants,  whereas, 
in  the  Sunderban  area  a  different  picture  may  be  noticed. 
“Fiona  the  time  of  Claude  Russel  (1771)  grants  of  land  wrere 
made  from  the  jungle  areas  to  different  lessees  with  the  view 
that  the  reclamation  of  jungle  should  be  considered  first,  then 
cultivation;  and  for  this  purpose  a  revinue-free  period  was 
granted.  The  lessees,  in  order  to  relax  the  great  responsibility 
and  anxiety,  dividied  their  grant  areas  into  several  portions  and 
again  leased  to  different  tenants.”7 

In  this  way  tenancy  and  land-holding  right  in  this  area 

were  established. 

The  land  administration  of  this  area  has  been  taking  shape 
from  the  date  of  the  reclamation.  The  lessees  commonly 
known  as  lotdars  to  whom  the  land-grants  were  made  aie  the 
proprietors  or  the  tenure  holders.  These  lotddis  have  in  a 
number  of  cases  sublet  their  holdings  to  chakddrs  who  in  their 
turn  further  sublet  to  the  rdvyats  and  in  some  cases  the  rdi- 
yats  sublet  to  the  under-raiyats. 

Besides  the  above  structure,  there  are  bargaddrs  or  bhdg- 
chdsis  who  are  share-croppers  or  landless  labourers. 

But  at  present  with  the  abolition  of  Zeminderi  system 
the  control  on  land  holding  has  gone  directly  over  to  the 
Government.  At  present  the  land-owners  pay  taxes  diiectl^ 
to  the  Government  as  against  to  the  Zaminders  or  proprietors 
of  land. 


(d)  flora 

The  vegetation  of  this  forest  division  is  peculiar  to  this 
estuarine  swamps  influenced  primarily  by  the  salinity  of  water 
and  secondarily  by  the  nature  of  soil,  tides  and  human  acti- 
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vities-  The  forest  region  of  the  Sunderban  area  includes  less 
saline  and  mote  saline  areas,  and  the  former  includes  ‘Salt¬ 
water  Heritiera  Forest’  whereas  the  latter  ‘Low  Mangrove 
forest .  In  the  Salt-water  Heritiera  Forest  type  the  impor¬ 
tant  products  are  Gengwd,  Passur,  Bhundal  and  Sundari. 
Keota,  Bden,  Gar] (in,  Kakrd,  Ora ,  lord,  Golpdta  etc.  are 
also  not  unknown.  In  the  Low  Mangrove  Forest  type,  the 
tiees  are  almost  identical  with  t'he  former  one  except  that 
the  Sundari  and  Golpdta  are  absent. 

Various  types  of  plantation  are  found  in  the  jungle  of 
Sunderban  and  other  parts  of  this  district.  Of  these  the 
following  are  worth  mentioning: _ 

Bina-Avicennia  officinalis. 

Samundra-Rarringtonia  racemosa. 

Bola  Sundari-Brownloia  lanceolata. 

Sundari — Heritiera  minor. 

Goran — Ceriops  roxburghiana. 

Garjpn — Dipterocarpus  turbinatus. 

Baen — Avinicia  officianalis. 

Passur — Xylocarpa  granatum., 

Golpata — Nipa  fructican. 

Babla — Acacia  arabica. 

Coconut — Cocos  nucifera. 

Khejur  (date  palm) — Phoenix  sylvestris. 

Tal  (Palmyra  palm) — Borassus  flabelifer. 

Kul — Zizyphus  jnjuba. 

Am  (Mango)— Magnii'era  indica. 

Kanthal  (Jackfruit) — Artocarpus  integrifiolia. 

Keora — Sonneratia  apetala. 

Ora — Sonneratia  acida. 

Hintal — Phoenix  paludosa. 


(e)  fauna 


The  following  are  a  few  characteristic  fauna  of  the 
Sunderban  area :  — 


1.  Barking  Deer — Munticus  muntijux — Zimm. 
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2.  Monkey — Macaca  mulatta  mulatta-Zimmarmaun. 

3.  Tiger — Panthera  tigxis  tigris — Linn. 

4.  Panther — Panthera  pardus — Linn. 

5.  Jungle  Cat — Felis  Chaus — Guld. 

6.  Fishing  Cat — Prionailurus  viverrunus — Bennett. 

7.  (i)  Large  Indian  civets — Viverra  Zebetha — Linn. 

(ii)  Small  Indian  Civets — Viverricula  Indica  Benga- 

lensis — Gray. 

8.  Toddy  Cat  Paradoxurus  hermaphroditus — Schr. 

9.  (i)  The  Jackal — Canis  aureus — Linn. 

(ii)  The  Bengal  Fox — Vulpes  Bengalensis — Shaw. 

10.  (i)  The  Common  Otter — Lutra  lutra — Linn. 

(ii)  The  Smooth  Otter — Lutra  ellioti — Anderson. 

(iii)  The  Clawless  Otter — Amblonyx  civerca. 

11.  The  Spotted  Deer — Axis  axis  Erxl. 

12.  (i)  Marsh  Crocodile — -Crocodilus  palustrix — Lesson, 
(ii)  Estuarine  Crocodile — Crocodilus  porosus. 

13.  Wild  Pig — Sus  cristatus  Wagn. 

Besides  the  above,  various  species  of  birds  are  found  in  the 
jungle,  and  fishes  including  sharks,  porpois,  crabs  and  tortoise 
in  water-sources.  Varieties  of  snakes  are  found  in  both  land' 
and  water. 


(f)  climate 

The  climatic  condition  of  24-Parganas  is  somewhat  tropi¬ 
cal  in  nature.  In  summer  it  is  hot  and  damp  and  in  winter 
cold  and  dry.  The  amount  of  rain-fall  is  above  medium.. 
In  winter  from  November  to  January  even  to  February  the 
sky  remains  almost  clear  resulting  in  the  absence  of  rain-fall. 
From  November  to  January  the  temperature  which  continues 
to  fall  with  the  rise  of  humidity  to  a  higher  level,  begins- 
to  increase  in  February.  Afterwards  southern  wind  accompanies- 
the  advancing  year  with  a  period  of  transition  characterised  by 
occasional  thunder,  storms  and  rains. 

In  May,  monsoon  impregnated  with  cyclonic  storms  breaks 
near  the  head  of  the  Bay.  Unusually  heavy  rain  attends  at: 
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(long  intervals.  In  the  latter  half  of  June  Sout'h-West 
monsoon  emerges>  but  sometimes  it  is  deferred  till  the  begin- 
ing  of  July  when  humidity  increases  to  90  %  at  saturation. 
The  mean  temperature  slowly  diminishes  from  June  to  Octo¬ 
ber,  so  also  the  rate  of  rainfall  from  September  onwards.  In 
May  and  October-November  severe  cyclones  occur  and  cause 
particular  devastations. 

During  rains  most  parts  of  this  district  are  flooded  causing 
great  harm  to  the  crops  and  beings,  but  helps  in  washing  away 
salts  from  the  cultivable  lands. 

The  total  annual  rainfall  varies  from  60"  to70"  with  an 
average  of  6.56"  per  month.  In  the  months  of  June  and  July 
the  rainfall  is  maximum  which  varies  from  14"  to  18"  monthly. 
The  minimum  average  temperature  is  64 °F,  which  is  the  least  in 
the  month  of  January-February  when  temperature  varies 
from  43  °F  to  49  °F.  The  maximum  average  temperature  is 
94.2°F,  which  reaches  its  highest  in  the  months  from  April  to 
June  when  the  temperature  variles  from  100°F  to  107°F,  and 
afterwards  it  again  decreases  with  the  advent  of  monsoon. 

6.  ORIGIN  AND  MIGRATION  OF  THE  ORAONS: 

The  Oraons  of  this  area  of  Sunderban  migrated  from  the 
Ranchi  area.  When  asked  about  their  original  home  every 
one  speaks  of  Chota-Nagpur,  but  none  can  give  out  the  exact 
position  o>f  his  origin  and  tradition.  In  this  regard  we  are 
totally  dependant  on  the  theories  of  earlier  authors  who  worked 
among  these  people  of  Bihar.  According  to  Roy,  “the  tradi¬ 
tions  of  the  people  (Oraons)  point  to  the  Deccan  as  their  ori¬ 
ginal  home”  (1915:  17).  He  supports  his  theory  on  counting  the 
opinion  of  the  philologists  who  have  shown  the  similarity 
of  the  Kurukh  language  (which  is  the  mother  tongue  of  the 
Oraons)  with  the  Tamulian  languages  and  these  two  lan¬ 
guages  have  been  grouped  by  Caldwell 8  under  the  generic 
name  Dravidian.  He  further  remarks  that  in  the  primitive 
stage  of  savagery  ‘‘the  forefathers  of  the  Oraons  once  lived  in 
the  hills  and  hill-caves  of  Southern  India,  wandering  about. 
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ill-clad  and  ill-armed,  winning  as  best  as  they  could  a  preca¬ 
rious  subsistence  from  the  hill  and  the  forest. ”  (1915  :  27). 

Citing  references  from  Ramdyana,  the  famous  epic  of  the 
Hindus,  Roy  says,  “it  is  not  unreasonable  to  conclude  that 
the  forefathers  of  the  Oraons  had  the  monkey  fc>r  their  tribal 
totem,  and  formed  part  of  the  aboriginal  army  of  the  Aryan  hero 
■of  the  Ramayana”.  (1915:  23-24). 

Dalton 9  is,  also,  of  opinion  that  the  traditions  of  the 
Oraons  connect  them  with  the  western  coast  of  India  either 
with  Gujrat  or  with  Konkan,  the  lowland  strip  along  the 
western  portion  of  the  Bombay  Presidency  (the  present  Maha- 
rastra)  lying  between  the  range  of  the  Western  Ghats  and  the 
sea  as  their  cradleland.  This  theory  of  Dalton  was  accepted 
by  Caldwell.10  Tracing  their  tradition.  Gait11  is  of  opinion 
that  they  came  from  the  Carnatic  up  the  Narmada  river  and 
settled  in  Bihar  on  the  banks  of  the  Son. 

Due  to  pressure  from  various  forces,  they  are  said  to 
have  wandered  eastward  along  the  central  range  of  hills  form¬ 
ing  the  backbone  of  the  Peninsula.  “There,  with  their  newly 
acquired  knowledge  of'  agriculture,  they  gradually  settled 
down  on  the  fertile  valleys  of  some  great  rivers  like  the 
Narmada”12  for  a  while  and  thence  moved  towards  Northern 
India  due  to  overpopulation  or  external  pressure  or  some 
other  reasons,  and  lastly  settled  in  the  Rhotas  plateau  of 
Kaikur  hills  in  Shahabad  district.  During  the  Muhammadan 
invasion  they  were  forced  out  from  this  settled  habitat,  and  are 
said  to  have  been  split  up  into  two  divisions  and  to  have  moved 
in  two  different  paths — one  under  the  leadership  of  their  chief 
settled  at  the  Rajmahal  hills  after  making  their  journey  through 
the  course  of  the  Ganges  and  the  other  led  by  the  younger 
brother  of  the  chief,  took  possession  of  the  north-east  portion 
■of  the  plateau  of  ChotaNagpur  after  following  the  route 
through  the  valley  of  Son,  Palamau  and  the  bank  of  the  river 
Koel.  The  authors  like  S.  C.  Roy,  E.  T.  Dalton13  etc.  say  that 
the  Male  or  Maler  and  the  Pahira  tribes  of  the  Raj¬ 
mahal  hills  are  closely  connected  with  the  Oraons  and  speak 
an  allied  language  (1915:  11-12).  But  Dr.  S.  S.  Sarkar11  dif- 
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fers  in  opinion.  “When,  centuries  ago,  they  entered  the 
ChotarN  agpur  Plateau,  these  tribesmen  of  ancient  King 
Karakh,  and  kinsmen  of  the  Canarese  of  the  ancient  Pandya 
kingdom  of  Korkai,  found  the  country  occupied  by  tribes 
ruder  than  themselves’  (Roy  :  1915  :  5).  Of  these  tribes 

Birhors,  Korwas  Mundas  etc.  were  worthmention  who  were 
at  that  time  mainly  hunters  or  herdsmen  or  knew  rudimentary 
methods  of  agriculture. 

As  the  new  comers  were  technologically  superior  and 
better  equipped,  they  could  easily  defeat  them  and  exert  in¬ 
fluence  over  the  earlier  inhabitants. 

Reaching  the  north-east  portion  of  the  plateau  of  Chota- 
Nagpur,  they  found  that  the  territory  was  already  occupied 
by  the  Mundas.  For  a  period  of  time  they  lived  in  tolerable 
amity  with  the  Mundas  who  were  considered  by  them  as  less* 
advanced.  “But  with  their  comparatively  superior  equipment 
flor  the  struggle  for  existence,  their  comparatively  better  in¬ 
telligence,  better  knowledge  of  agriculture,  and  their  rapid 
multiplication  due  perhaps  to  better  food  secured  through 
agriculture,  they  (Oraons)  became  gradually  predominant  in 
the  north-western  and  central  parts  of  the  plateau,  and  made 
extensive  clearances  which  they  brought  under  plough”  (Roy: 
1915  :  37).  Due  to  this  increased  importance  and  strength  of 
these  strangers,  “the  conservative  Mundas,  so  long  sole  masters 
of  the  country,  were  too  proud  to  brook  rivalry,  and  retreated 
in  hauteur  to  the  southern  and  eastern  parts  of  the  plateau”. 
(Roy  :  1915  :  37).  This  victory  of  the  Oraons  was  not  a  vic¬ 
tory  of  arms  or  of  physical  strength,  “but  of  improved  tools 
and  of  qualities  like  patience,  industry  and  perseverance  which 
have  survival-value  in  the  struggle  for  material  existence”. 
(Roy  :  1915  :  38). 

The  Oraons,  thus,  occupied  this  territory  though  in  some 
of  the  villages  the  relics  of  old  Munda  culture  are  still  avail¬ 
able. 

After  leading  a  settled  life  for  a  good  length  of  time,  some 
of  them  started  migrating  seasonally  and/or  permanently  to 
different  urbanised,  industrialised  or  tea-plantation  areas  of 
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Bihar,  Bengal,  Orissa  and  o£  Madhya-Pradesh  as  labourers,  due 
to  economic  hardships  and  other  socio-political  reasons. 

A  few  of  such  batches  of  Oraons  were  brought  over  to 
this  area  of  Sunderbans  a  few  generations  ago  from  Ghota- 
Nagpur  for  reclaiming  the  jungle  tracts  of  the  Deltaic  Bengal 
by  the  then  authorities  of  this  area. 

Later  on,  they  were  given  patches  of  land  over  which  they 
built  up  their  own  villages  and  started  their  old  profession  i.e.. 
agriculture  utilising  the  mid-intervals  to  supplement  their 
earning  by  working  as  day  labourers,  and  this  day-labour  is  still 
a  secondary  means  of  occupation  to  a  number  of  them.  The 
Oraons  and  the  Mundas  of  Boyarmari,  Nazat,  Metekhali, 
Akhratala,  Ghosepur,  Kalinagar  and  also  of  other  neighbour¬ 
ing  village  of  the  Sandeshkhali  police  station  narrated  that 
their  forefathers  were  brought  over  here  by  the  then  Zeminders 
of  the  respective  areas.  Gradually  a  number  of  settlements 
grew'  up  here,  and  these  new  groups  started  functioning  here 
as  a  new  tribal  congregation.  This  type  of  migration,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Solien  De  Gonzalex,15  falls  under  the  category  of 
Permanent  Removal. 

The  Oraons  migrated  to  the  Sunderban  area  about  three 
to  four  generations  ago  i.e.  about  seventy  five  to  hundred  years 
ago. 

Further,  the  present  day  descendants  of  these  migrated 
Oraons  cannot  be  said  to  be  continuing  their  settlement  in  the 
particular  place  where  their  forefathers  first  started  settling  as 
many  of  them  shifted  from  village  to  village  before  perma¬ 
nently  settling  down  in  their  present  day  habitat. 

7.  ORIGIN  OF  THE  NAME  : 

Regarding  the  origin  of  the  name,  Kurukh  or  Oraon , 
none  of  the  Oraons  of  this  region  could  throw  any  light.  In 
this  matter  also  we  have  to  depend  on  the  earlier  records. 
The  Oraons  (mainly  of  Chota-Nagpur)  call  themselves  (in 
their  language)  as  Kurukh.  According  to  Roy,  the  origin  of 
the  name  Kurukh  may  be  traced  to  one  of  their  mythical  hero- 
kings  called  Karakh.  He,  also  suggests  the  probability  of  the 
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origin  of  this  name  from  Karus-des,  the  ancient  name  of  their 
former  home  i.e.  Shahabad  (1915:  3).  But  in  Buchanan  s16  ver¬ 
sion,  “Another  Daitya 17  named  Karakh  of  those  remote  times, 
is  said  to  have  had  possession  of  the  country  between  the  Son 
and  the  Karmanasa,  which  was  then  called  Karukh-Des  . 
Grignard18  identified  the  Khrukhs  with  the  Kanis  people,  the 
Raksasas  of  Sanskrit  literature.  But  Roy  rejected  this  theory. 
Gait  suggested  to  Roy  about  the  probability  of  the  origin  of 
this  word  Kurukh  feom  some  now  obsolate  Dravidian  root 
meaning  man  (Roy:  1915:  4).  “Probably  this  name  may 
have  been  given  to  the  mythical  king  Karakh  just  in  the 
same  way  as  the  name  Adam  was  given  to  the  Hebrew  pro¬ 
genitor  of  mankind  or  Manu  to  Hindu  progenitor  df  mankind 
( manatta )”  (1915:  4).  Another  suggestion  was  given  by  Roy. 
In  this  case  he  traced  out  the  close  resemblance  to  the  Sanskrit 
root  Krs,  to  plough,  and  he  did  not  ignore  the  resemblance 
of  the  name  with  Krsak  or  Krsdn  though  there  is  doubt  in 
the  Sanskrit  origin  of  the  name  of  the  king  Karukh  and  his 
country  KarukKdes.  He  states,  “And  this  similarity  of  names 
may  not  improbably  have  helped  the  Oraons  in  their  adoption 
or  retention  of  the  name  Kurukh  (1915.  5). 

Dalton19,  tracing  the  origin  of  the  name  Kurukh,  found 
the  basis  from  Konkon  whereas  Hahn20  identified  it  with 
the  Kolarian  Horo,  man  or  with  the  Dravidian-Scythian  word 
Kurukh  meaning  a  cry-er.  Grierson 21  doubtfully  suggested  the 
Dravidian  word  Kurugu  i.e.  an  eagle,  which  may  be  a  name 
of  their  totemistic  clan,  as  the  source  of  oiigin. 

In  connection  with  the  name  Dhangar,  Roy  cites  references 
from  Walter  Hamilton’s22  book  Description  of  Hindostan 
<1820)  where  he  writes,  “The  Khetauhi,  the  Koeri  and  the 
Dhdnggar,  are  still  the  principal  inhabitants  of  Cnota-Nagpur. 
The  Dhanggar  are  still  impure,  as  probably  unconverted 
Mlechchas”  (1915:  9). 

Dalton23  points  out,  “The  Kurukh  or  Oraons  of  Cbota- 
Nagpur  are  the  people  best  known  in  many  parts  of  India  as 
D hangars”.  But  Roy  points  out  that  this  name  is  recognised 
not  only  by  the  Oraons  of  Chota-Nagpur  but  also  by  those  liv- 
ina;  in  different  other  parts  of  Bihar  and  of  Orissa.  According 
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to  him,  “an  unmarried  Oraon  is  called  Jonkh  in  the  Oraon  lan¬ 
guage,  and  D hangar  in  local  Hindi”  and  “thus  the  dormitory 
for  bachelors  in  Oraon  is  called  a  ‘Jonkh  Erpa,  and  also  a 
D hangar -b asa” .  (1915:  8). 

Regarding  the  origin  of  the  name  Oraon,  Hahn%l>  holds 
the  view  that  the  name  Oraon  was  coined  by  the  Hindus 
probably  from  the  word  Orgora,  meaning  hawk,  a  totemistic 
sept  of  the  Oraons.  “Dr.  Grierson  compares  the  name  with 
Kaikadi  Urapai  man,  Burgandi,  urapo,  man,  Urang  men,  and 
goes  on  to  observe,  ‘the  Hindus  say  that  the  word  Oraon  is 
simply  the  Indo-Aryan  Uran,  spendthrift,  the  name  being 
an  allusion  to  the  alleged  thriftless  character  of  the 
people  to  whom  it  is  applied”  (Roy:  1915:  13).  Due  to 
their  extraordinary  prolificness  and  monstrously  impure 
habits,  as  Roy  thinks,  these  people  came  to  be  called  Raona- 
put  or  the  progeny  of  Rdwana,  from  which  the  term  O -Taiwan 
or  Oraon  was  derived  (1915:  14).  Citing  a  mythical  story,  as 
told  by  some  of  his  informants,  regarding  the  origin  of  these 
people,  he  says,  “Thus,  then,  the  Bhdya-Bhayin,  the  first 
parents  of  the  Oraons,  having  been  born  of  the  blood  of  the 
chest  (Sanskrit,  Uras  or  t/r)  of  the  holy  ascetic,  their  descen¬ 
dants  came  to  be  known  as  Urdgon  Thdkurs  or  Urdons.  And 
in  those  olden  days  they  were  quite  as  respectable  as  the  Brah¬ 
mans,  and  wore  the  sacred  thread.  When,  later,  the  Oraons  fell 
from  their  high  state,  and  began  to  eat  indiscriminately  what¬ 
ever  food,  clean  or  unclean,  that  came  to  hand,  they  forfeited 
their  claim  to  the  name  Urdgon  ThakuPs,  and  came  to  be 
called  simply  Oraons”  (1915:  16).  Roy  has  found  out  signi¬ 
ficant  similarity  of  this  story  with  that  given  in  the  Ramdyana 
(Uttara  Kanda,  XLII,  7 — 12)  concerning  the  origin  of  Sugriva, 
king  and  leader  of  the  Vdnara  (monkey)  followers  of  Rama 
■Chandra  ;  and  from  this  Roy  confirms  his  suggestion  that  the 
Oraons  formed  part  of  the  monkey  soldiers  of  Rama 
Chandra  (1915:  16). 

S.  A  SHORT  HISTORY  AND  THE  ENVIRONMENTAL 
POSITION  OF  THE  SUNDERBAN  AREA. 

The  southern,  south-eastern  and  south-western  por- 
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lions  of  24-Parganas  district  including  the  part  of  Jaynagar 
and  of  Canning  police  stations  in  the  Sadar  sub-division, 
Sandeshkhali,  Gosaba  and  Hasnabad  police  stations  in  the 
Basirhat  sub-division  and  Mathurapur  and  Sagar  police 
stations  in  the  Diamond  Harbour  sub-division  may  be  said 
as  comprising  the  present  day  Sunderban  areas  of  West  Bengal 
though  the  famous  forest  Sunderban  is  only  restricted  to  the 
southern-most  portion.  Most  portions  of  the  Sunderban. 
area  have  been  cleared  and  are  being  utilised  as  cultivable 
lands.  It  is  rather  difficult  for  any  person  now-a-days  to  guess, 
what  was  previously  the  condition  of  the  then  virgin  foiesi 
of  this  area  wherein  one  dared  not  entering  even  in  day  time. 
The  sun-rays  even  possibly  could  not  penetrate  some  of 
these  dense  forest  areas.  The  tigers  roared,  the  deer  barked 
and  the  crocodiles  rested  on  the  banks.  Numerous  birds  made 
the  sky  noisy.  The  bees  built  'their  honey-combs  on  the 
branches  of  the  trees.  This  was  the  picture  even  a  hundred 
or  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  But  gradually  this  picture  of 
Sunderban  has  changed  and  the  area  has  been  denuded  of  most 
of  these  features. 

According  to  the  Commissioner  of  the  Sunderban,  the 
whole  area  (4,820,843  acres  or  7533  sq.  miles)  has  been  classi¬ 
fied  into  (1)  The  area  at  present  set  apart  for  reclamation  pur¬ 
poses  and  leased  out,  amounting  to  l,076,0o0  acres  or  1,681 
square  miles.  Out  of  this  area  of  land,  6,89,983  acres  or  1,07b 
sguare  miles  are  cultivable  and  the  remaining  acreage  are  un- 
cultivable  and  under  jungle.  (2)  The  unleased  forest  land 
covering  2,538,871  acres  or  3,967  sq.  miles  (3)  The  navigable- 
rivers  and  creeks  1,205,942  acres  or  1,884  square  miles. 

The  following  few  extracts  from  the  earlier  records  (vide 
District  Hand-book  of  24-Parganas,  Census  1951)  are  furnished 
below  in  order  to  convey  some  idea  regarding  the  geography  and 
history  of  Sunderban  area  of  earlier  days. 

“The  Sunderban  is  the  name  commonly  given  to  all  the 
southern  portion  of  the  delta  of  the  Ganges;  but  in  its  stricter 
sense  it  means  so  much  of  that  portion  of  the  delta  as  was- 
excluded  from  the  Permanent  Settlement.  The  Sunderbans 
stretch  from  the  Hooghly  on  the  west  to  the  Meghna,  the 
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estuary  of  the  Ganges  and  Brahamaputra  on  the  east,  and 
comprise  the  southern  portion  of  the  present  districts  of  24- 
Parganas,  Khulna  and  Bhakarganj”.  (pp.  cxxxiv) 

“The  extent  of  Sunder  bans  from  west  to  east  is  150  miles 
and  its  breadth  from  north  to  south  is  about  fifty-eight  miles. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Zemindaree  lands  of  the 
districts  of  24-Parganas,  Krishnanagar,  Jessore  and  of 
Backhergunge,  to  the  south  is  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  east,  the 
mouths  of  the  Ganges  and  of  the  Meghna  and  west,  the 
Hooghly  river”,  (pp.  cxvii) 

“Various  derivations  have  been  suggested  for  the  word 
Sunderban  but  only  two  appear  probable.  One  is  Sundari,  the 
Sundri  tree,  and  Ban,  forest,  the  whole  word  meaning  iht 
Sundri  forest,  and  the  other,  Samudfa  (through  its  corrupted 
and  vulgar  form  Samudar),  the  sea,  and  ban  forest,  the  whole 
meaning  the  forest  near  the  sea.  I  here  are  two  arguments  in 
favour  of  the  former  derivation,  first,  that  the  Sundri  tree  is 
the  commonest  tree  there  and  secondly,  that  the  word  some¬ 
times  locally  pronounced  the  Sunderban.  There  is  one  argument 
in  favour  of  the  second  derivation,  the  word  Samudravana, 
occurs  in  Sanskrit  authors  as  meaning  large  forest  tracts  near 
the  sea.  Another  view  is  that  the  Soondarbuns  take  their  name 
from  two  Hindu  words,  meaning  the  Beautiful!  fo>e'st\ 
>(pp.  cxxxiv) 

“The  earliest  picture  of  Sunderban  area  is  depicted  in  the 
letter  of  Mr.  Tilman  Henckle,  the  Judge  and  Magistrate  of 
Jessore  and  ‘Superintendent  of  Soonderbans’,  addressed  to 
Hon’ble  Warren  Hastings,  Governor-General  of  India,  dated  21st. 
December,  1783  in  which  he  also  schemed  to  reclaim  and  popu 
late  this  tract  of  forest. 

“That  it  is  practicable  to  populate  this  wild  and  extensive 
forest,  and  not  a  mere  speculative  idea,  we  have  only  to  recur 
to  the  times  of  the  Mogul  Government,  and  we  shall  find  that 
prior  to  the  invasion  of  the  Mughs  in  Bengal,  year  1128,  these 
lands  were  in  the  finest  state  of  cultivation,  and  the  villages 
in  general  well  populated.  The  number  of  mosques  and  other 
places  of  worship  still  remaining,  fully  demonstrate  its  former 
splender  and  magnificence”,  (pp.  cxviii) 
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Such  has  the  condition  of  this  area  in  12th  century.  But 
afterwards  due  to  Mugh  invasion  the  eastern  Sunderban  became 
depopulated  and  the  cultivable  lands  were  reincured  by 
the  forest  with  the  formation  of  a  thick  and  dense  forest., 
but  the  other  parts  were  still  populated  even  in  the  earlier 
part  ol  16th  century  (1510  to  1520)  which  is  depicted  by  the  Asia 
°1  De  BarrOs.  He  has  mentioned  the  names  of  several  towns 
and  villages  there.  Then  passed  a  long  pause.  When  the 
East  India  Company  began  to  rule  this  state  in  1765,  a  few 
British  administrators  felt  the  utility  of  clearing  this  forest 
and  a  few  of  them  proposed  schemes  for  it.  Prior  to  Mr. 
Henckle,  Collector-General  of  24-Parganas,  Mr.  Claude  Russel 
appeared  with  the  proposal. 

“On  the  grant  of  24-Parganas  to  the  East  India  Company, 
the  country,  even  in  the  vicinity'  of  Calcutta  was  in  a  wild  and 
uncultivated  sfate.  With  the  object  o*f  reclaiming  it,  leases  were 
granted  by  the  Collector-General  Mr.  Claude  Russel,  to  indi¬ 
viduals  during  the  years  1770  to  1773.  The  grants  were 
firstly  properly  measured  in  1783,  when  a  general  measurment 
of  24-Parganas  district  was  carried  out.  On  that  measurment 
was  effected  the  decennial  settlement  of  the  district  in  1790’h 

(pp.  CXLII) 

“The  next  effort  was  made  by  Mr.  Tilman  Henckell,  in 
1783.  His  scheme  was  to  lease  out  small  plots  to  raiyats  so  as 
to  establish  a  body  of  independent  peasant  proprietors  holding 
directly  under  Government”,  (pp.  cxxxvi) 

He  understood  the  importance  of  the  reclamation  of  this 
forest.  In  his  letter  to  the  Hon'ble  Warren  Hastings,  Gover¬ 
nor-General  of  India,  dated  21st  December,  1783,  he  wrote: _ 

“A  plan  has  suggested  itself  to  me,  which  I  am  confident, 
if  adopted,  would  not  only  eradicate  these  nest  of  marauders, 
but  in  course  of  a  few  years  bring  a  great  addition  of  revenue 
to  Government,  I  mean  that  large  tract  of  waste  land,  called 
the  Sunderbans,  appertaining  to  Jessore,  situated  between  the 
Roymungul  and  Horinguttah  rivers”.,  (pp.  cxvii) 

Afterwards  the  most  arduous  and  great  work  was  done 
by  Lt.  W.  E.  Morrieson  by  surveying  the  Sunderbans  (exclu¬ 
sive  of  the  sea  face)  during  the  years  1811-1814,  the  results  of 
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which  were  corrected  by  his  brother  Capt.  Hugh  Morrieson 
in  1818.  “It  introduced  certainty  where  previously  all  had 
been  chaos,  and  it  has  been  the  basis  of  all  subsequent  maps 
of  Sunderbans”.  (pp.  cxxxvi) 

In  1814-16  attempts  were  made  to  re -measure  this  area, 
as  a  result  of  which  the  authorities  sanctioned  the  appointment 
of  the  Commissioner  m  the  Sunder  ban,  with  all  the  powers 
and  duties  of  a  Collector. 

In  1822-23,  Mr.  Prinsep  surveyed  the  line  of  the  dense 
forest  from  the  river  Jamuna  to  the  Hooghly  and  ‘‘with  the 
aid  of  the  Morrieson’s  map,  he  divided  all  the  forest  lands 
between  those  rivers  into  blocks  and  numbered  them ;  this- 
was  the  beginning  of  the  Sund&rban  lots.  (pp.  cxxxvi) 

In  1831.  Lt.  Hodges  prepared  a  map  which  has  been  the 
standard  map  of  Sunderbans  ever  since  and  in  which  he  divi¬ 
ded  all  the  forest  as  far  as  river  Pasar  into  236  blocks,  the 
aggregate  area  of  which  was  1,702,420  acres  or  2,660  square 
miles.  Beyond  the  river  Pasar  no  detailed  survey  and  no 
allotments  had  been  done. 

In  1830,  the  grants  of  the  forest  were  promulgated.  Du¬ 
ring  1830  and  1831,  98  lots  were  granted  away,  and  12  more 
during  the  next  five  years,  with  a  total  area  of  551,520  acres. 

Again  another  set  of  rules  lor  the  grant  of  waste  lands  in. 
the  Sunderbans  was  passed  on  the  24th  of  September,  1853. 
“The  clearance  of  the  jungle  has  been  steadily  progressing 
since  the  passing  of  the  new  rules.  Out  of  178  grants  already 
made,  thirty  belong  to  Europeans,  one  to  an  Armenian,  two 
to  native  Christians,  thirty  to  Muhammadans  and  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  five  to  Hindus”,  (pp.  cxxi) 

“In  1863,  the  Waste  Land  Rules  were  promulgated  and 
under  these  rules  some  thirteen  lots  were  allotted  in  1865  and 
1866”.  (pp.  cxxxvrn) 

To  embank  the  lands  is  the  first  point  to  be  considered 
in  reclamation.  After  embankment,  the  regular  process  of 
felling  the  forest,  digging  tanks  and  constructing  huts  for  the 
cultivators  and  labourers  were  startled.  The  supply  of  foodt 
and  fresh  water  and  the  protection  from  wild  animals  and 
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diseases  for  a  strong  body  of  coolies  (labourers)  were  also  regu¬ 
lated. 

“The  grantees  have  not  hitherto  examined  the  timber  ot 
the  Sunderbans,  their  object  has  been  to  get  rid  of  the  jungle 
as  speedily  as  possible  and  clear  the  land.  There  is  no  doubt 
the  forests  contain  excellent  timber  which  may  be  put  to  a 
great  many  uses.  But  the  wood  cutters  who  are  employed  by 
these  grantees,  cut  them  without  considering  their  importance. 
For  the  reclamation  of  forests  these  grantees  employed  a  num¬ 
ber  of  labourers  who  were  Sunderban  wood-cutters,  coolies 

froin,  Chota-Nagpur  and  Mugh  coolies  from  the  eastern 
frontier”,  (pp.  cx) 

The  labourers  brought  from  Chota-Nagpur  area  belonged 
to  different  tribal  communities  of  which  Oraon,  Munda, 
Santal,  Ho,  Bhumij,  and  others  are  most  important  one. 

“Sometimes  the  wrood-cutters  made  aurrung  which 
meant  the  headquarter  or  gathering  house  ;  and  the  man  who 
set  up  the  aurrang  was  called  as  geanee  .  He  marked  certain 

boundary  and  founded  the  altar  of  the  various  forest  deities 

in  a  few  little  huts  about  the  size  of  dog-kennel  after  clearing 
that  marked  patch  and  worshipped  these  deities  with  offerings 
and  sacrifices  in  order  to  free  the  place  of  tiger.  The  boivlees 
or  wood-cutters  also  worshipped  these  deities  in  order  to  get 
rid  of  danger.  The  chief  local  divinities  are  the  Boy  Saint 
( Sawal  Fir)  and  the  Forest  Lady  ( Banbibi ).  The  other 
deities  are  Baclar  Sahib,  a  saint  of  the  river,  Daksin  Roy 
(God  of'  the  tigers),  Kalu  Roy  (God  of  the  crocodiles)  etc. 
(pp.  cxxm) 

“In  1876,  the  forests  of  24-Parganas  and  Khulna  came 
under  the  Forest  Department.  The  forest  of  24-Parganas  and 
that  in  Khulna  were  entitled  as  protected  and  reserved  respec¬ 
tively.  The  wood-cutters  were  allowed  to  ply  their  business 
in  the  protected  forests  under  passes  from  the  Department, 
and  they  were  watched  by  toll-stations  established  in  all  the 
important  water  passes.  These  people  generally  collected 
timber  and  firewood.  Got  path  and  leaves  for  thatching  roofs 
and  reeds  for  matting.  Other  articles  obtained  from  forests  by 
these  people  are  shells,  canes  etc”,  (pp,  cxi) 
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In  1904  Government  off  Bengal  placed  before  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  India  definite  proposals  for  the  raiyatwari  settlement 
for  reclamation  in  the  Sunderban  areas  of  24-Parganas.  The 
work  according  to  this  proposal  progressed  upto  1910 
when  in  the  month  of  September,  the  State  Government 
finally  decided  to  abandon  it  mainly  for  financial  reasons.  This 
static  condition  rested  for  a  period  of  time  when  from  1915 
new  proposals  were  handled  so  as  to  reorient  this  vast  tract  of 
land. 

The  Sunderban  areas  are  entirely  on  the  alluvial  forma¬ 
tion  and  are  pierced  by  large  estuaries  throughout,  especially  in 
the  west  portion  where  there  are  no  rivers.  The  estuaries  and 
rivers  run  generally  north  to  south.  The  soil  of  this  area  is 
composed  superficially  of  a  black  vegetable  mud,  supporting  a 
tangle  mass  of  tropical  vegetation  growing  down  to  water  s 
edge  and  mostly  overflowed  by  every  spring  tide,  the  black 
mud  alternates  with  band  of  sand,  but  nowhere  sand  forms 
the  superficial  stratum.  Mr.  Henckell  described  the  Sunderbans 
as  having  been  “in  the  finest  state  of  cultivation  at  the  time  of 
Mughal  Government”.  The  rivers  and  Khals  (canals)  abound 
with  fish  of  all  kinds  and  support  a  large  fishing  popuailtion,  and 
the  forests  are  plenty  of  sports. 

4).  THE  ORAON  VILLAGES  IN  THE 

SUNDERBAN  AREA 

The  Oraon  settlement  pattern  in  the  Sunderban  area  may 
be  regarded  as  linear  type.  A  main  road  (which,  in  most 
of  the  cases,  is  unmetalled)  generally  passes  through  the  heart 
of  the  village,  and  the  huts  are  generally  arranged  on  both 
the  sides  of  this  road. 

The  villages  are  generally  populated  by  people  belonging 
to  different  castes  and  communities.  The  inter-ethnic  rela¬ 
tion  may  be  termed  as  quite  cordial  among  these  different 
neighbouring  groups.  In  most  of  the  Oraon  villages  (or  at 
least  in  nearby  villages)  one  or  more  families  of  specialised 
caste  groups  having  'particular  economic  persuits  such  as 
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potter  {Kumar),  blacksmith  {Kdmdr),  grocer  ( Mudi ),  midwife 
(Ghasi),  basket-maker  {Dom)  and  others  may  be  found. 

The  villages,  in  most  o£  the  cases  are  composed  of  a. 
number  of  Paras  or  hamlets.  In  the  centre  of  each  village 
(without  hamlet)  or  hamlet  there  is  village  Than  (altar)  where 
the  village  deities  are  worshipped. 

As  the  settlement  pattern  is  linear,  the  lanes  and  bye- 
lanes  are  rather  few  in  number.  By  the  side  of  most  of  the 
houses  there  is  a  kitchen  garden  and  also  a  shed  for  cattle. 
The  cultivable  lands  are  also  present  encircling  the  village. 
During  winter  and  summer,  the  lanes  and  bye-lanes  remain- 
very  dirty  and  during  rainy  season  these  paths  become  full  ot 
mud,  which  cause  much  difficulty  in  using  them.  Unlike 
Oraon  settlements  in  Ranchi  area,  no  Oraon  village  of  this  area. 
possesses  a  bachelors’  dormitory  ( Jonkh  erpa  or  Dhumkuria )  and 
dancing  ground  {Akkra), 

A  number  of  ponds  (Pukur)  and  ditches  are  found  here 
and  there  in  each  village.  The  people  generally  use  these  for 
daily  use  (mainly  for  bathing  and  washing  purposes).  These 
sources  also  supply  fish  which  supplement  their  economy. 
Besides  these,  in  some  of  the  villages,  there  are  a  few  wells  and 
tube-wells  which  are  used  for  obtaining  water  for  drinking  and 
cooking  purposes. 

Some  of  the  Oraon  villages  are  also  found  to  be  arranged 
in  a  linear  fashion  just  by  the  side  of  a  river  or  a  canal,  and 
these  serve  the  villagers  as  the  main  source  of  their  water- 
supply. 

In  this  area,  the  following  are  the  main  means  bv  which 
transportations  and  communications  are  generally  carried  on. 
Short  distances  are  generally  covered  by  a  villager  on  foot. 
To  cover  a  long  distance  they  take  the  help  of  the  cycle,  cycle- 
rickshaw,,  local  taxi,  bus,  cart  etc.  The  main  means  of  con¬ 
veyance  in  water-ways  are  motor-launch,  country  boat  etc. 
Thus  we  see  that  modern  means  of  communication  help  the 
villagers  of  this  area  to  a  great  extent.i  But  still  most  of  the 
villagers  are  totally  dependant  on  their  foot,  cart1  and  country 
boats,  as  in  the  most  interior  areas  these  modern  means  ol 
communication  have  not  yet  penetrated.  However,  it  may  be 
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said  that  the  means  of  communication  are  far  better  now  Cham 
what  these  were  a;  few  decades  ago. 

The  environment  under  which  the  Oraons  of  this  area 
live,  is  quite  different  from  that  in  their  original  homeland! 
i.e.  C'hota-Nagpui\  The  Oraon  villages  in  Chota-Nagpur  are. 
generally  situated  on  the  undulated  plateau  about  2000  ft. 
above  the  sea-level.  Due  to  these  undulations,  crests 
and  depressions  have  been  formed,  and  from  these  crests, 
terraces  are  cut  out  for  cultivation.  Dense  Sal'  (Shorea 
rubasta)  forests  are  the  characterestics  there.  The  Oraons 
live  there  in  a  dry  climatie  with  wide  range  of  temperature 
variation  having  their  villages  built  generally  on  the  top  of 
the  crests.  The  villages,  generally  agglomerate  in  nature  (i.e. 
the  houses  are  huddled  together),  are  very  dirty  and  possess 
a  number  of  lanes  and  bye-lanes.  In  the  centre  of  most  oi 
the  villages  there  is  a  bachelors’  dormitory  (Jonkh-Erpd  or 
Dhumkurid)  in  front  of  which  there  is  a  dancing  ground. 
Every  evening  this  akhra  i.e.  dancing  ground  becomes  sonor¬ 
ous  with  music  and  dance  by  the  young  and  the  unmarried,, 
and  at  night  they  repair  to  their  dormitories. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  said  that  the  Oraon 
bachelors’  dormitories  now-a-days  are  mostly  confined  to  the 
interior  villages.  In  the  Sunderban  area  it  is  very  difficult  to* 
find  an  Oraon  who  has  heard  the  name  of  bachelors’  dormi¬ 
tory  or  can  narrate  the  function  of  the  same.  But  in  Ranchi 
area,  if  it  does  not  exist  in  a  particular  village,  still  most  of 
fhe  Oraons  can  tell  its  functions  etc.  Most  probably  in  the 
Sunderban  area,  the  original1  Oraon  migrants  did  not  introduce 
this  in  their  social  and  village  life  clue  to  varied  reasons,  and 
for  this  most  of  the  Oraons  of  the  Sunderban  area  at  present 
are  quite  in  the  dark  about  one  of  their  most  important  socio¬ 
political  institutions. 

Thus,  it  is  seen  that  the  present  day  Oraons  of  the  Sunder¬ 
ban  area  live  in  such  an  environment  which  does  not  tally 
with  that  of  their  home  land,  and  this  new  evironment  has 
played  a  dominant  part  in  re  orienting  their  life  and  culture. 
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CHAPTER  II 


MATERIAL  CULTURE 


1.  THE  HOUSE 

The  Oraon  houses  of  this  area  are  mostly  four  sloped 
(though  a  few  two  sloped  or  eight  sloped  houses  can  also  be 
seen)  and  the  ground  plan  is  either  rectangular  or  square  in 
shape.  The  walls  are  mostly  made  up  of  beaten  earth  (some¬ 
times  also  of  bamboo  splits  plastered  with  earth).  The 
roofs  are  mainly  thatched  with  straw  on  a  bamboo  frame 
work  and  only  in  a  few  cases  Khapra  (country  tiles)  or  leaves 
( Golpata  etc)  have  been  found.  All  the  houses  have  high 
plinths  (varying  in  height  from  2  feet  to  3  feet)  and  this  is 
mainly  for  protecting  the  house  from  flood  water. 

Almost  all  the  houses  have  covered  varandah,  often  used 
for  sleeping  purpose.  The  presence  of  windows  in  these  houses 
is  a  rare  feature  (in  a  few  cases,  one  or  two  windows  may  be 
found,  but  these  are  of  very  small  size).  Most  of  the  rooms 
have  only  one  door,  which  is  made  of,  planks  otf  wood  and 
devoid  of  any  decoration.  The  facing  of  the  houses  is  gene¬ 
rally  away  from  the  main  road  so1  as  to  protect  the  inside  of 
the  house  from  dust,  dirt  and  the  gaze  of  the  passers-by.  The 
inside  of  the  rooms  is  very  dark  due  to  the  lack  of  windows 
and  the  smallness  otf  the  only  door  of  entry.  None  of  these 
tribal  people  has  any  double-storied  building.  Almost  all  the 
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houses  have  cattle-shed  and  shed  lor  poultry  by  the  side  of  th<r 
house  but  pigsties  are  few  in  number.  A  courtyard  is,  gene¬ 
rally,  situated  in  front  of  the  house  which  serves  as  the 
thrashing  ground  in  the  harvest  season.  The  thrashed  paddy 
is  stored  in  the  golds’  built  on  the  courtyard.  The  kitchen- 
garden  (bpgan)  is  generally  situated  either  on  the  side  or  at 
the  back  of  the  house. 

Sometimes  the  main  room  is  partitioned  into  smaller 
compartments  which  are  used  for  different  purposes  such  as 
bedroom,  kitchen,  cow-shed  etc.  In  most  of  the  cases  a 
lavatory  is  absent]  so  also  any  drainage  system. 

Inside  the  main  hut  there  are  wooden  or  earthen  racks 
used  for  keeping  house  hold  utensils.  The  household  furniture 
pieces  arc  kept  in  one  side  of  the  room.  The  food-stuff,  the  paddy 
seeds  etc,  are  also  stored  in  the  same  way.  The  kitchen  has 
one  or  two  ovens  and  also  a  platform  to  keep  cooking  utensils. 
In  some  of  the  houses  oven  is  also  present  in  the  courtyard 
for  cooking  purpose.  One  portion  of  this  main  room  also 
serves  as  the  seat  for  the  family  deity.  At  present  a  few 
Hinduised  Oraons  keep  Tulsi-Mancha  (altar  consisting  of  a 
Basil  plant)  in  the  courtyard  which  also  serves  the  purpose 
of  the  seat  for  family  deity. 

In  most  of  the  cases  the  main  room  serves  as  lying-in-room 
during  delivery  of  any  woman  of  the  house  as  they  do  not. 
erect  a  seperate  structure  as  lying-in-room. 

When  a  man  starts  constructing  a  house  he,  first  of  all, 
selects  the  site;  and  generally  a  site  by  the  side  of  the  main 
road  or  at  least  by  the  side  of  a  lane  not  far  away  from  the 
main  road  is  preferred.  In  order  to  judge  the  sanctity  of  the 
selected  site  he  keeps  in  the  four  corners  of  the  plot  a  few 
rice  grains  and  covers  these  by  a  clod  of  earth.  This  is  done 
in  the  evening  of  a  Saturday  or  a  Tuesday.  Next  day  if  he 
finds  all  the  rice -grains  in  all  the  corners  intaqt,  the  site  is 
regarded  as  a  good  one.  If  not,  the  corner  or  corners  which 
is  found  deficient  in  number  of  grains  is  treated  as  having  evil 
spirit.  In  order  to  get  rid  of  this,  evil  spirit  a  Gunin  or  Ojhd 
(medicineman  or  magician)  is  called  who  keeps  a  copper  coin 
over  that  corner  and  propitiates  Kali'  (Kalisadhand)  with  the 
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-sacrifice  of  a  fowl  and  by  scattering  sanctified  mustard  seeds. 
At  present  some  of  the  enlightened  Oraons  do  not  observe 
ihis  rite  of  site-selection. 

After  the  selection  of  the  site,  the  foundation  is  dug  out 
and  on  the  foundation  the  walls  are  made  by  clods  or  pastes 
of  earth.  When  the  walls  are  completed,  the  frame  of  the 
roof  is  made  which  is  afterwards  thatched  with  straw.  Lastly 
:the  doors  and  windows,  if  any,  are  set.  Then  the  walls  and 
the  floor  of  the  house  are  plastered  with  a  paste  of  cow  dung, 
^earth  and  water.  Where  the  walls  are  made  up  of  bamboo 
splits  plastered  with  mud,  the  roof  of  the  house  is  constructed 
first  on  a  few  supporting  bamboo  poles;  then  the  walls  are 
made.  First  the  bamboo  frameworks  of  the  walls  are  placed 
which  are  afterwards  plastered  thickly  with  the  paste  of 
cowdung,  earth  and  water. 

On  the  day  of  the  first  entrance  into  a  newly  built  house, 
Dharma,  (Supreme  deity),.  Burdburi  (Ancestors)  and  Gaon  deoti 
^village  deity)  are  worshipped  wTith  the  sacrifice  of  a  fowl.  For 
this,  a  portion  of  the  western  side  of  the  house  is  selected  as 
altar  which  is  sanctified  wTith  the  solution  of  cow-dung,  earth 
and  water.  Then  the  Pahan  or  Ojhd  (village  priest)  is  called. 
The  Ojhd,  takes  his  bath,  sits  by  the  side  of  this  altar  and  pays 
homage  to  these  deities  for  the  safety,  peace  and  fortune  of 
this  house.  Then  he  takes  a  fowl,  utters  the  name  of  these 
deities  thrice  (first  of  all,  the  name  of  Dharma  is  uttered)  and 
-with  an  incantation  sacrifices  the  fowl.  Then  with  the  arud 
rice  of  the  puja  and  the  sacrificed  fowl,  tahdri  is  prepared  and 
is  offered  to  these  deities.  When  this  puja  is  over,  the 
Bheioa  phari  is  performed  by  the  Pahan  or  Ojha  for  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  house.  (Details  of  Bheioa  phari  have  been  dealt 
in  Chapter  VIII).  Sometimes  the  former  puja  is  done 
by  an  adult  person  of  the  house,  but  the  Bhelod,  phari  is  done 
by  the  Pahan  or  Ojhd. 

After  this  a  feast  is  given  to  the  invited  guests,  friends 
and  relatives. 

Sometimes  more  Hinduised  Oraons  worship  Nardyan  by 
appointing  a  Hindu  (Brahman)  during  the  Grihaprabesh 
ceremony  (first  entry  in  to  a  new  house). 
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This  type  of  a  rectangular,  four-sloped,  straw-thatched 
house  is  typical  of  the  rural  areas  of  Bengal,  and  the  materials 
used  for  the  construction  i.e.  mud,  straw  etc.  are  found  in 
abundance  in  these  areas.  But  almost  every  year,  cyclone, 
heavy  rains  and  Hood  cause  much  damage  to  the  houses  which 
have  to  be  repaired  almost  every  year.  During  Hood  some¬ 
times  they  take  shelter  on  the  streets  or  on  tite  road  side 
in  tents  supplied  by  different  sources  (Tribal  Welfare  Dept., 
Block  Development  Office'  etc).,  On  account  of  all  these 
catastrophies  they  have  to  spend  much  for  the  maintenance 
of  their  houses,  and  this  affect's  their  economic  life  to  a  great 
extent,  forcing  them  to  subsist  on  loans  or  by  selling  cattle 
or  lands. 

A  somewhat  different  picture  is  seen  in  Che  house  types 
of  the  Oraons  of  the  Ranchi  area.  There,  though  the  houses 
nre  rectangular  in  the  ground  plan  and  the  walls  are  of  mud, 
the  roof  is  conspicuously  made  of  Khdprd  i.e.  country  tiles. 
Straw  is  not  used  as  roof-material  due  to  its  scarcity  in  that 
region.  The  grass  thatched  roofs  as  stated  by  Roy,  are  very 
insignificant  in  number  now-a-days.  The  poles  are  of  Sal 
trees.  Further,  there  is  no  plinth  or  covered  Varandahs  as  is 
the  custom  in  the  Sunderban  area.  As  cyclone  and  flood  do 
not  occur  here,  damage  caused  to  the  houses  is  also  much  less 
frequent. 

The  house  types  of  the  Oraons  of  this  region  of  the 
Deltaic  Bengal  are  so  much  like  those  of  the  local  people  that 
simply  by  looking  at  the  house  one  cannot  make  out  whether  it 
belongs  tO'  an  Oraon.  These  Oraons  built  their  houses  follow¬ 
ing  the  Bengal  pattern  and  use  the  same  materials  as  other 
local  people  do. 

2.  AGRICULTURE : 

The  Oraons  are  born  agriculturists.  From  time  im¬ 
memorial  the  Oraons  practise  agriculture.  In  their  home  and 
abroad  except  in  the  tea  plantation  and  factory  areas  they 
follow  plough  cultivation,  and  know  which  soil  is  suitable 
for  a  particular  crop.  They  have  acquired  all  the  agricultural 
methods  as  are  generally  applied  by  settled  cultivators. 
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When  the  Oraons  were  brought  over  to  this  area  of  Sun- 
derban,  they  came  as  labourers  for  reclaiming  the  land 
covered  by  the  forests  of  this  region  and  this  formed  then 
primary  as  well  as  basic  economy.  With  the  march  of  time 
they  began  to  receive  a  little  portion  of  their  reclaimed  land 
which  they  utilised  for  cultivation  and  thus  cultivation  at 
that  stage  formed  a  secondary  occupation  for  them.  But  with 
the  gradual  increase  of  landholdings  and  the  evolution  of  the 
land”  tenures,  this  secondary  means  gradually  turned  info  the 
main  source  for  satisfying  their  basic  wants  resulting  in  the 
development  of  a  complete  agricultural  economy. 

Now-a-days,  the  primary  occupation  of  the  Oraons  of  this 
area  is  agriculture.  Daily  labour  (boith  agricultural  and  non- 
agricultural)  serves  as  a  subsidiary  means  of  livelihood.  There 
are  also  a  few  Oraons  whose  primary  occupation  is  daily- 
labour  and  they  are  mainly  landless  labourers. 

The  fragmentation  of  land  among  the  Oraons  of  this 
area  often  takes  place,  and  this  creates  problems.  With  the 
inheritance?  of  property  after  the  death  of  the  owner,  the  land 
is  divided,  and  sometimes  it  happens,  even  in  the  life-time 
of  the  father  or  the  head  of  the  family,  the  son  or  sons  or 
other  paternal  kins  who  have  right  over  the  family  property, 
insist  on  the  division  of  property  and  this  ultimately  results 
in  the  land  fragmentation.  Besides  these  mutations,  parts 
of  lands  are  sometimes  mortgaged  to  the  money-lenders 
which  also  contributes  to  land-fragmentation  in  many  cases. 

As  stated  earlier,  the  Oraons  of  this  area  classify  the 
different  types  of  land  on  the  basis  of  fertility  and  situation 

thereof.  These  are:  — 

1.  Takaya  or  uppermost  land. 

2.  Nabaf  or  intermediate  land. 

3.  Dhapa  or  lowest  land. 

Of  these  types,  the  Dhapa  is  the  most  fertile  and  the 
Takaya  is  the  least  and  the  Ndbal  takes  the  intermediate  posi¬ 
tion.  But  the  difference  of  the  level  of  these  different  types 
of  lands  are  not  very  prominent.  A  different  type  of  classifi¬ 
cation  is  followed  by  the  Oraons  of  Ranchi  district  (due  to 
the  practice  of  terrace  cultivation).  The  Oraons  of  this  latter 


district  locally  classify  land  on  the  basis  of  position  and 
fertility,  and  group  it  mainly  into  two  types. 

(i)  Tm  or  up  lands  and  (ii)  Don  or  lowdands.  The  Don 
lands  are  again  sub-divided  into  the  following  :  — 

(1)  Tuna  (2)  Chourd  and  (3)  Kudar.  The  Kudar  type 

ol  the  Don  laild  is  the  most  fertile  one,  and  is  the  lowest  land 
in  the  valley. 

The  Oraon  landowners  generally  remain  engaged  in  their 
own  land.  But  sometimes,  the  well-to-do  Oraons,  who  have 
few  working  hands,  employ  labourers  on  daily  wage  basis  for 
the  paddy  cultivation  in  the  held.  Further,  where  the  land- 
owner  has  little  time  to  look  after  his  own  land  or  is  incapable 
ol  employing  labourers,  he  gives  his  land  to  the  share-cropper 
(Bhag-Chasi)  who  performs  all  the  agricultural  operations,  the 
produce  being  divided  into  two  ecpial  halves  between  the  land- 
owner  and  the  share-cropper. 

These  people  mostly  depend  on  rains  for  cultivation- 
However,  the  rivers  and  their  (tributaries  and  also  the  irriga¬ 
tion  canals  help  to  a  great  extent  in  the  cultivation. 

Among  the  Oraons  of  the  Sunderban  area,  land  is. 
primarily  utilised  for  two  main  purposes— (i)  Homestead  and 
(it)  Cultivation. 

For  homestead  purposes  generally  the  uplands  are  select¬ 
ed  for  avoiding  flood  and  rain  water  and  also  for  easy  com¬ 
munication  with  the  surrounding  areas. 

Cultivable  land  is  mainly  utilised  in  two  ways  : _ 

(i)  Cultivation  for  food  crops,  mainly  paddy  and  also  other 
cash  crops  like  pulses,  jute  etc. 

(ii)  Vegetable  gardening  or  kitchen -gardening;  growing 
potato,  onion,  brinjal,  cabbages,  mustard,  tomato,  chillis., 
tobacco  eic. 

In  this  estuarine  area  with  risk  of  salty  water  rushing 
into  the  fields  during  high  tides  and  destroying  the  crops,  the 
most  important  characteristic  feature  of  cultivation  is  that 
this  has  to  be  done  after  building  protective  embankments 
which  have  to  be  continuously  and  carefully  looked  after  in 
order  to  check  the  ingress  of,  salt  water  to  lands. 

The  Oraons  of.  this  area  mainly  cultivate  the  Amarr 
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paddy  though  Aus,  Boro  or  the  Gaijti  types  of  paddy  are  also 
cultivated  to  a  minor  extent.  The  AmOn  type  is  generally 
cultivated  in  low  lands  whereas  the  other  types  of  paddy  in 
uplands  or  marshy  lands. 

To  cultivate  Aman  paddy,  ploughing  starts  either  at  the  end 
of  February  or  at  the  begining  of  March  and  continues  till 
May  (i.e.  before  sowing),  the  land  being  ploughed  several 
times.  Along  with  ploughing,  levelling  and  clod-crushing 
operations  are  also  carried  on.  Manure  is  used  only  in  the 
nursery  beds,  and  not  in  the  fields  for  cultivation.  At  first  a 
few  seedling  beds  (nursery  beds)  are  prepared  in  which,  after 
first  few  showers  of  rain  in  the  month  of  May,  seeds  are  broad¬ 
cast.  In  the  meantime,  with  the  onset  of  rain,  lands  for 
transplantation  are  prepared  by  ploughing  and  levelling  pro¬ 
ducing  a  soft  thick  mud.  These  lands  contain  sufficient' 
quantity  of  water.  When  the  seedlings  in  the  nursery  beds 
are  about  a  foot  in  height  (in  the  month  of  Jul\)  these  aic 
taken  in  bunches  and  are  transplanted  in  the  field  (one  seed¬ 
ling  more  or  less  8"  inches  apart  from  the  other  in  rows). 
Weeding  by  means  of  bide,  a  comb-like  implement,  is  some 
times  done  so  as  to  clear  away  the  unwanted  plants  and  to 
lighten  the  heavy  thickness  of  the  paddy  plants  which  ham¬ 
per  in  giving  bumper  crops.  In  the  months  of  November  and 
December,  even  upto  January  when  the  paddy  assumes  golden, 
colour,  harvesting  starts  which  brings  a  new  life  to  the  people 
here.  After  harvest  the  paddy  stalks  are  brought  home  on  head, 
by  carrier  (bank)  or  by  cart,  and  heaps  are  made  on  the  court¬ 
yard  to  dry  up  the  plants  in  the  sun.  When  dried  up  the  paddy 
is  thrashed  out  from  the  straw  on  wooden  planks  or  on  bam¬ 
boo-split  frames.  Sometimes  cows  and  bullocks  are  made  to  tram¬ 
ple  on  the  paddy  stalks  kept  on  the  ground,  moving  in  a 
circular  way.  The  paddy  is  stored  in  the  golds  or  reservoirs 
made  by  straw-rope.  From  the  paddy,  rice  is  made  by  boiling, 
husking  etc. 

In  these  parts  of  Sunderban  where  the  land  suitable  for 
nurseries  is  not  always  available,  the  Aman  rice  is  occasionally 
broadcast  on  prepared  marshy  lands.  These  reclaimed  areas 
of  Sunderban  generally  yield  the  finest  output  of  Aman  crop. 
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Ihe  Aus,  Boro  or  the  Gaiti  rice  is  of  less  importance  in 
this  area  and  are  cultivated  in  comparatively  high  lands.  The 
.seed  is  sown  in  the  month  of  April  or  May.  When  the  seed¬ 
lings  are  about  6"  in  height,  the  land  is  harrowed  by  means  oi 
bide ,  in  order  to  thin  the  crop  and  to  clear  the  weeds.  In 
the  month  of  August  or  September  the  harvesting  starts.  No 
transplantation  is  generally  done  in  the  cultivation  of  these 
varieties  of  paddy. 

For  the  Boro  rice,  the  marshy  land  which  dries  up  in 
winter,  is  prepared  in  November  after  which  sowing  takes 
place.  From  March  to  the  middle  of  April  reaping  continues. 

In  the  case  of  the  cultivation  of  the  Aus,  Boro ,  or  the 
Gaiti  etc.,  different  agricultural  operations  (such  as  plough¬ 
ing,  levelling,  harrowing,  clod-crushing,  weeding  etc.)  are  the 
same  as  are  done  in  the  case  of  the  cultivation  of  the  Aman 
rice. 

In  connection  with  the  rice-cultivation  (mainly  the  Aman 
variety),  a  few  ceremonial  rites  are  performed  by  the  Oraons. 

(i)  The  first  plough  is  ceremonially  given  in  the  field  by 
these  people  on  the  first  day  of  Vaisdkh  (April-May).  On  this 
day  the  head  of  the  family  after  taking  bath  and  wearing  clean 
clothings,  worships  the  family  deity  with  offerings  and  some¬ 
times  also  with  sacrifice.  Then  he  puts  on  the  plough  a  mark  of 
sacred  vermilion  and  sprinkles  sacred  water.  Then  he  starts 
for  the  field  where  he  ploughs  the  field  symbolically  for  three 
times. 

(ii)  The  head  of  the  family  on  one  auspicious  day 
‘(before  broadcasting  of  seeds)  earmarks  a  white  chicken  and 
offers  it  to  D  karma,  the  Supreme  deity  and  Buraburi 
(ancestors)  with  due  homage,  and  salutes  the  Sun  and  Moon 
thrice.  In  the  month  of  December -January  i.e.  after  harvesting 
this  offered  fowl  is  actually  sacrificed.  This  rite  is  performed 
for  bumper  crops. 

(iii)  The  Oraons  also  have  rites  and  rituals  connected 
with  the  harvest  of  the  new  paddy  (Nawd-khdnt),  the  details 
of  which  have  been  discussed  in  the  chapter  relating  to  festi¬ 
vals  (Chapter  VIII). 

(iv)  After  harvest,  before  taking  the  new  rice,  each  Oraon 


household  performs  Bheioa-phari  ceremony  (vide  Chapter  VIII). 

Besides  the  above,  a  few  more  magico-religious  rites  are 
connected  with  the  agriculture  which  have  been  described  in 
the  Chapter  dealing  with  magico-religious  beliefs  and  practices. 
(Chapter  VIII). 

Jute,  which  has  not  been  given  much  importance  by  the 
Oraons,  is  cultivated  to  a  limited  extent.  The  season  for 
ploughing,  sowing  etc.  is  same  as  that  of  the  Aus  paddy.  The* 
cutting  of  the  plants  starts  from  the  middle  of  August  and 
lasts  upto  the  middle  of  October.  The  stalks  are  made  up  in 
bundle  after  cutting  and  kept  immersed  in  water  and  left  to* 
steep  for  retting.  After  a  few  days  when  the  decom¬ 
position  is  sufficient,  the  fibres  are  peeled  off  and  are 
washed  in  water  and  then  are  kept  in  the  sun  till  they  dry  up. 

In  the  vegetable  gardens  (bjfigan)  varieties  of  vegetables, 
are  grown  of  which  tobacco,  potato,  cabbages,  brinjal,  tomator 
chillis  etc.  are  worth  mentioning.  Cow-dung  is  used  as  a 
manure.  The  garden  is  generally  fenced  for  protecting  it  from 
the  animals. 

Oraons  use  the  following  agricultural  implements  for  culti¬ 
vation  :  — 

1.  Plough  ( Langal ) 

2.  Yoke  (Joy at) 

3.  Hoe  ( Koclal  or  Koder ) 

4.  Leveller  (Mai  or  Bdsoi ) 

5.  Sickle  ( Hansud ) 

6.  Clod-crusher  (Pitnd) 

7.  Harrow  (Mai) 

8.  Garden-spade  (Nirdni) 

9.  Scythe  (Ddoli  or  Da) 

10.  Weeder  (Bide)  etc. 

Irrigation  is  easy  due  to  the  presence  of  a  number  of 
water-ways.  Abundant  rains  also  help  in  the  natural  irriga¬ 
tion. 

Males  and  females,  young  and  old,  all  take  part  in  the 
different  phases  of  agricultural  operations.  Women  and  young 
folk  generally  perform  lighter  works  such  as  clod  crushing, 
broadcasting,  weeding,  transplanting,  harvesting,  winnowing,. 
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husking,  etc.  but  the  men,  besides  the  above  operations  do  the 
heavier  works  such  as  ploughing,  levelling,  harrowing,  thrash¬ 
ing,  preparing  grain-golas  etc. 

Early  in  the  morning  they  go  to  the  held  with  the  plough 
or  the  leveller  on  their  shoulders  and  bullocks  in  front  or 
sickle  or  clod-crusher  in  hand  and  work  till  noon  when  they 
take  rest  for  a  while  and  have  their  lunch  which  is  either  brought 
to  the  held  generally  by  the  young  folk  or  they  rush  back  home* 
for  it.  Again  they  start  working  and  continue  till  dusk. 
Sometimes  they  take  a  rather  heavy  breakfast  before  coming 
to  work  in  the  held,  work  for  the  whole  day  and  have  their 
meal  in  the  evening,  after  returning  home. 

Oraons  who  live  in  the  Ranchi  area  wherefrom  these 
Oraons  of  the  Sunderban  area  migrated,  are  also  agricul¬ 
turists.  The  methods  applied  for  cultivation  are  also  quite 
similar  to  this  area  except  for  minor  variations  in  the  diffe¬ 
rent  types  of  agricultural  operations  carried  out  and  in  the 
implements  used  for  the  same.  This  is  mainly  due  to  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  different  types  of  environment,  topography  and  clima¬ 
tic  conditions.  The  cereals  cultivated  by  the  Oraons  of  the 
Ranchi  area  are  mainly  paddy,  mania,  gondii,  wheat  and 
different  types  of  pulses  ( urid ,  motor  etc.). 

Their  century  long  association  with  the  environment  and 
geography  of  lower  Bengal  has  compelled  them  to  adopt  the 
local  methods  used  in  different  practices  of  the  material  cul¬ 
ture.  In  agriculture,  they  have  adopted  the  same  procedure, 
and  the  implements  which  are  used  by  the  local  ethnic 
groups.  The  plough  which  is  used  by  them  is  quite  different 
from  that  used  in  the  Ranchi  area.  The  Sunderban  Oraons 
use  the  Bengal  type  of  plough  as  in  the  case  of  all  other  agricul¬ 
tural  communities  of  this  tract.  The  land  is  levelled  generally 
by  a  harrow  (mai)  which  is  common  in  Bengal  specially  in  this 
deltaic  region.  As  in  the  case  in  the  other  cultivating  com¬ 
munities  of  this  region,  these  Oraons  also  grow  paddy  and  other 
common  cereals.  Thrashing  is  generally  done  on  bamboo-split 
framework,  common  in  this  tract  and  rarely  by  trampling  by  the 
bullocks  as  is  done  in  the  Ranchi  area.  The  harvested  grains 
are  generally  stacked  in  the  go'as  by  the  people  of  this  region 
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including  the  Oraons  which  differ  from  bandh  or  busket  made 
of  straw  rope  as  found  in  the  Ranchi  area. 

It  is,  thus,  clear  that  the  Oraons  have  tuned  themselves 
up  with  the  local  environment  and  adopted  the  methods  and 
practices  of  the  region  which  in  many  respects  differ  from  the 
traditional  ways  of  their  original  homeland. 

3.  DOMESTIC  ANIMALS  AND  POULTRY  BIRDS  : 

The  domestic  animals  and  poultry  birds  at  present  play 
an  important  role  in  the  socio-economic  and  religious  life  of 
these  people.  The  outcome  from  these  animals  and  poultry  birds 
helps  them  with  supplimentary  income  so  as  to  balance  their 
economic  burden.  Of  these  animals  and  poultry  birds,  cow,, 
bullock,  buffalo,  goat,  sheep,  pig,  duck,  fowl  etc.  are  very  im¬ 
portant. 

The  average  density  of  bovine  stock  in  this  area  is  258  per 
sq.  mile  as  against  the  provincial  average  of  295.  The  cattle 
group  is  of  inferior  quality  due  to  the  salinity  of  the  area, 
lack  of  suitable  fodder,  non-availability  of  grazing  lands  and 
the  inferior  quality  of  the  breeder. 

The  prolonged  contact  in  this  area  with  the  Hindus  has 
led  some  of  these  Oraons  to  think  in  terms  of  the  divinity 
of  the  cow  and  to  respect  it.  At  present  an  Oraon  of  this 
area  does  not  like  to  kill  a  cow  or  rather  he  feels  guilty  if  a 
cow  dies  in  his  house  though  in  some  cases  he  employs  a  cow 
as  draught  animal  or  for  thrashing  paddy  if  he  lacks  a 
bullock.  These  people  of  the  Sunderban  area  give  much 
value  to  the  dairy  products.  Every  day  they  milk  the  cow  and 
sell  the  milk  to  the  agent  or  in  the  local  market,  but  on  rare 
occasions  they  consume  the  milk  or  the  milk  products..  Generally 
the  milking  of  the  cow  is  done  either  in  the  morning  hours 
or  in  the  evening. 

At  Kal inagar  in  the  Sandeshkhali  police  station,  a  centre  for 
manufacturing  condensed  milk  and  butter  from  local  supplies 
is  in  operation  by  the  Khadi  Prathistan. 

The  bullocks  are  generally  employed  as  draught  animals 
as  also  pack  animals.  They  harness  the  bullock  with  yoke  and 
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plough  to  till  the  soil  and  also  to  level  and  to  harrow  the 
land.  In  a  few  cases  the  bullocks  are  employed  for  thrashing 
the  paddy  after  harvesting.  Those  who  have  carts,  employ 
both  bulls  and  bullocks  to  draw  them.  The  bulls  are  also 
used  for  breeding  purposes.  A  few  houses  have  buffaloes 
which  are  employed  mainly  as  draught  animals.  The 
buffaloes  are  widely  believed  to  be  more  suitable  for  draught 
purpose  than  the  bullocks  in  the  Sunderban  climate.  These 
animals  mainly  depend  on  grass  as  their  food,  but  after  har¬ 
vest  they  are  given  straw.  Sometimes  these  animals  are  sup 
plied  with  kitchen  refuse  or  grains  but  oil-cakes  are  rarely 
given.  This  negligence  is  due  more  to  their  ignorance  in 
cattle-raising  and  depressed  economic  condition  than  lack  of 
feeling  for  the  animal. 

Different  sheds  are  constructed  for  these  animals. 
Generally  these  sheds  are  situated  in  front  of  the  main  hut  or 
just  by  the  side  of  it.  It  is  a  single  sloped  or  double  sloped 
thatched  house  with  mud  built  walls  on  three  sides.  There 
are  some  pegs  planted  in  the  ground  to  which  the  animals 
remain  tied  with  the  rope.  The  open  side  is  sometimes 
barricated  with  bamboo  poles  so  that  the  animals  can  not  run 
away. 

The  bull-calves  are  trained  as  soon  as  they  are  thought 
strong  enough  to  do  such  work. 

Castration  is  done  only  in  case  of  the  bulls  and  the  he- 
goats  when  these  are  somewhat  grown  up  to  make  these  con¬ 
trollable  and  more  active.  During  castration  the  animal  is 
tied  by  four  legs,  laid  flat  on  the  ground  and  held  by  a  number 
of  persons  so  'that  it  cannot  move.  Then  two  clean  slicks  are 
tied  together  keeping  the  testes  of  the  animal  between  these 
two  sticks  and  rolled  and  pressed  or  hammered  so  that  these 
are  crushed  down  and  become  soft.  Then  they  employ  worm 
or  luke-worm  paste  of  lime  and  turmeric  or  other  native 
medicines. 

The  goat  and  sheep  are  also  domesticated  by  them.  These 
supply  them  with  meat  and  are  also  used  as  sacrificial  animal. 
Though  the  pig  is  not  used  for  sacrifice  in  most  of  the  religi 
ous  festivities,  it  is  slaughtered  during  social  ceremonies  and! 


used  in  feast.  At  present  the  Hinduised  Oraons  do  not  prefer 
domestic  pigs  and  this  is  the  reason  why  t'he  number  of 
pigs  is  so  small  in  this  area  unlike  Ranchi  district.  The  pig¬ 
sties  or  sheds  for  the  goat,  sheep  etc.  are  also  present. 

The  fowl  plays  an  important  role  in  their  socio-economic 
and  religious  life.  Often  these  people  are  seen  to  sacrifice 
fowl  to  please  the  deities  and  the  evil  spirits.  They,  generally, 
take  the  meat  of  these  sacrificed  fowl.  At  social  ceremonies 
such  as  birth,  marriage  etc.  they  cook  fowl  to  make  the  feast 
delicious.  1  he  fowls  are  generally  sold  to  the  agent  or  in  the 
local  market  as  also'  the  eggs.  The  cocks  also  are  made  to  take 
part  in  the  cock-fight  which  gives  much  recreation  to  these 
people.  Fowl-sheds  are  made  to  give  them  shelter.  Duck  is 
also  domesticated  by  some  of  these  people  for  meat,  egg  and 
for  sacrifice.  Cat  and  dog  may  be  seen  in  many  of  the  houses. 
Egg  is  used  in  the  Bheloa  phari  ceremony.  The  dog,  generally, 
helps  the  family  by  guarding  the  house. 

Domesticated  animals  are  generally  looked  after  by  the 
young  folk  of  the  family.  Sometimes  a  few  well-to-do  families 
employ  a  servant  ( mahindar )  for  this  purpose.  During  non-agri- 
cultural  seasons,  they  take  these  animals  out  to  the  nearby 
fields  (after  having  their  breakfast)  for  grazing  and  return  at 
about  mid-day  when  they  take  their  meal.  After  their  mid-day 
meal,  they  again  go  to  the  fields  with  the  animals  and  return 
at  dusk.  Throughout  the  day  (though  they  play  in  nearby 
places)  they  always  keep  an  eye  on  the  animals  so  that  they 
may  not  be  lost.  During  agricultural  seasons  (ploughing,  level¬ 
ling,  weeding  and  harvesting),  the  bullocks  are  employed  as 
draught  animals.  Fowl,  ducks  etc.  are  set  free  from  morning 
till  evening.  The  bodies  of  animals  are  not  cleaned  regularly, 
and  only  during  summer  months  these  animals  (mostly  cattle) 
are  given  washing  regularly  once  or  twice  a  week.  The  sheep, 
goat  etc.  are  not  generally  washed  or  cleaned  except  in  the  time 
of  socio-religious  ceremonies  (particularly  during  sacrifice).  The 
fowls  are  never  cleaned. 

The  sheds  meant  for  these  animals  are  cleaned  at  regular 
intervals  throughout  the  year.  The  domesticated  animals  and 
the  poultry  birds  are  kept  in  well  protected  sheds  so  that  jackals. 
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•dogs  or  any  other  animal  may  not  harm  them.  If  Lhe  domes¬ 
tic  animals  suffer  from  disease,  the  local  village  specialists 
are  consulted  as  experienced  veternary  doctors  are  not  easily 
available. 

For  the  welfare  of  the  cattle,  the  Goreyd  Pujd  or  Goal 
Pujd  is  performed  by  almost  all  the  Oraon  families  in  the 
month  of  Kartick  (October-November)  in  the  cowshed.  Those 
who  have  buffaloes,  worship  Kali  in  the  same  way.  The 
•details  of  these  festivals  have  been  dealt  with  in  the  chapter 
dealing  with  the  magico-religious  festivities  of  the  Oraons. 
(Chapter  VIII) 

As  m  the  cases  of  agriculture,  fishing  etc.,  in  the  matter 
of  keeping  of  domesticated  animals,  the  influence  of  the  local 
ethnic  environment  on  the  Oraons  is  clearly  seen.  Domestic 
animals  and  poultry  birds  raised  by  the  Oraons,  are  the  same 
as  kept  by  the  other  local  Bengalee  people  with  the  exception 
that  pigs  are  also  kept  by  some  Oraons  though  this  practice 
is  gradually  dying  out.  The  method  of  keeping,  tending  and 
castration  is  quite  similar  to  those  practised  by  all  other  castes 
and  communities  of  this  area.  The  influence  of  these  castes 
and  communities  has  induced  many  of  these  Oraons  to  give 
up  pig  keeping.  The  local  Hindu  environment  has  also  in¬ 
fluenced  them  to  treat  the  cow  as  a  sacred  animal. 

4.  FISHING  AND  HUNTING: 

Due  to  the  presence  of  a  number  of  water-sources  (ditches, 
ponds,  canals  etc),  the  Oraons  of  the  Sunderban  area  practise 
fishing  almost  throughout  the  year.  Ditches,  canals,  ponds  etc. 
are  mainly  explored  by  them  for  catching  Ashes,  but  they 
seldom  go  to  the  river  for  Ashing  (except  in  some  cases  where 
they  use  cast-net).  Fishing  is  practised  by  bare  hand  as  well 
as  by  using  different  types  of  Ashing  implements. 

Of  the  various  implements,  traps  (valved  as  well  as  non- 
valved)  and  nets  are  worthmentioning.  Dhosna,  atol,  polo , 
Phur,  ghuni  etc.  are  some  of  the  typical  traps,  and  chdkni 
(handnet)  kheptd  (castnet),  herd  or  tdnd  jdl  (seine)  etc.  are 
the  typical  nets  which  are  commonly  used  by  the  Oraons  of 
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this  area.  Besides  traps  and  nets,  rods  and  lines  ( fhip-barsi ; 
are  also  frequently  used  for  catching  fishes. 

All  the  basket  traps  (both  valved  and  non-valvedj  are 
generally  made  of  bamboo-splits,  tied  by  means  of  the  bamboo- 
sirip,  cotton  string  0r  iron  wire.  The  nets  are  made  of 
cotton-thread.  In  the  hand-net,  the  net  proper  is  bounded  by 
a  circular  bamboo-split  framework.  The  rod  and  line 
(chip-barsi)  has  a  long  thin  bamboo  rod  having  a  long  string, 
made  of  cotton,  the  free  end  of  which  is  tied  to  a  curved 
pointed  hook.  Just  above  the  hook,  there  is  a  lead  weight, 
and  a  little  above  it,  is  a  reed  indicator  float. 

The  common  method  applied  by  these  people  for  fishing 
is  by  means  of  preparing  an  artificial  barrier  in  the  ditch  and 
bailing  out  the  water  of  this  ditch  into  another  ditch  keeping 
basket  traps  against  all  the  outlets  so  that  no  fish  can  escape. 
When  all  the  water  of  the  ditch  is  baled  out,  they  begin  to 
catch  the  fishes  by  bare  hand  or  by  implements  such  as  polor 
cn  utensil  like  large  plate,  basket  etc.  They  also  catch  fish, 
from  canals  by  throwing  cast  nets. 

Besides  the  above  mentioned  common  methods  of  fishing,, 
various  fishing  implements  are  also  used  in  the  following  ways.. 

(i)  Traps — First  of  all  an  artificial  barrier  is  prepared 
in  the  water  source  keeping  a  little  gap  at  the  centre  or  at 
the  side,  and  in  this  gap  the  trap  is  placed  in  such  a  way  that 
the  valved  entrance  remains  against  the  current  of  water.. 
Along  with  the  current  of  water,  the  fishes  enter  within  the 
trap  and  cannot  get  out  due  to  the  arrangement  of  the  valves. 

(ii)  Polo — Polo  is  used  in  the  shallow  water.  The  imple¬ 
ment  is  suddenly  placed  on  a  spot  and  by  introducing  one 
hand  through  the  narrow  open  mouth  at  the  top  the  fishes 
are  caught. 

(iii)  Handnet — This  is  generally  used  in  the  shallow  and 
clear  water.  This  is  kept  in  slightly  immersed  position  in 
water  and  when  a  shole  of  fish  happens  to  pass  over  the  net, 
the  operator  suddenly  raises  the  net  by  both  the  hands,  and 
thus  the  fishes  are  caught. 

(iv)  Castnet — In  this  case,  the  operator  holds  the  net  and 
the  string  of  it  by  both  the  hands.  Then  either  by  rotating 
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it  round  the  shoulder  or  over  the  head  the  net  is  thrown  over 
a  suitable  place.  When  the  net  sinks,  the  operator  slowly 
pulls  the  string,  and  after  pulling  the  net  up  to  the  ground, 
he  takes  out  the  fishes  which  remained  entangled  in  the  net 
or  in  the  pockets  of  it. 

(v)  C hip-barsi  (Rod  and  line) — -f  irst  of  all  a  bait  (which 
may  be  an  earth  worm  or  eggs  of  ants,  or  flour-paste  balls  or 
cooked  rice  or  small  fishes  etc.)  is  put  into  the  hook.  I  hen  the 
operator  throws  the  string  into  the  water  keeping  his  eyes  on  the 
indicator  float.  As  the  fish  nibbles  at  the  bait,  it  is  indicated 
by  the  reed-stick  i.e.  indicator.  Then  the  operator  pulls  the 
rod  with  a  sudden  jerk  and  the  hook  gets  entangled  in  the 
throat  of  the  fish.  Sometimes  a  quantity  of  the  bait  {Char) 
is  thrown  into  the  water  where  fishing  by  means  of  rod  and 
line  will  be  done  in  order  to  attract  the  fishes.  Though  the 
Oraons  practise  fishing,  it  cannot  be  termed  as  forming  a 
major  subsistence  activity  of  these  people.  It  only  acts  as  a 
subsidiary  means  of  earning  for  them.  The  fishes  which  they 
catch,  are,  generally,  sold  in  the  local  markets  and  onl)  occa¬ 
sionally,  are  consumed  by  them. 

To  the  general  people  of  Sunderban,  estuaries  provide  an 
extensive  natural  fishery,  calling  only  for  harvesting  without 
any  expense  of  effort1  on  breeding,  rearing  or  stocking.  But 
the  season  for  fishing  is  restricted.,  Only  from  November  to 
February  the  fishing  is  generally  done.  With  the  approach  of 
March,  fishing  is  generally  abandoned,  particularly  in  the 
lower  region  due  to  the  non-navigable  character  of  the  water¬ 
ways  for  the  fishing  crafts.  Fishing  is  permitted  free  of  charge. 
Sometimes  there  is  a  tendency  to  establish  fish  farming. 

During  fishing,  both  males  and  females,  irrespective  of  age 
are  engaged.  The  bare-hand  fishing  and  fishing  with 
traps  are  practised  by  all,  but  fishing  with  cast  net  and  seine 
are  generally  done  by  the  adult  male  folk.  Hand-net  is 
generally  used  by  the  women  and  the  young  children  whereas 
rod  and  line  by  both  the  male  and  the  female  folk,  irrespec¬ 
tive  of  age.  There  is  no  fixed  time  of  the  day  for  fishing 
though  it  is  generally  not  done  in  the  evening  or  at  night. 


After  fishing,  fishes  are  kept  in  a  container  made  of  bamboo 
splits  01  in  an  eaithen  pitcher  which  act’s  as  a  container. 

I  he  following  are  a  few  examples  of  the  large  varieties 

•of  fishes  caught  by  them: _ 

Bele — Glossogobius  Givris 
Bhangan  Bata — Labeo  bata 
Bhetki — Lat'es  calcarifer 
Boa  I — Wallagonia  attu 
Chanda — Ambassis  nama 
— S.  Sineuisis 

Chital — Notopterus  Chitala 

Chuno  Khalsa — Trichogaster  chuna 

Dento  or  Tit  Puti — B.  Ticto 

Gule — Mystus  gulio 

Gurjaoli — P.  Tetraductylus 

Katla — Catla  catla 

Kanchan  Puti — B.  Conchonius 

Kharke  Bata — C.  Reba 

Khajse — Colisa  fasciata 

Koi — Anabas  testudineus 

Lata — O.  Punctatus 

Magur — Clarias  batrachus 

Mourala — Amblypharyngodon  mola 

Mrigal — C  i rrhin a  mr igal  a 

Parse — Mugil  parsia 

Punti — Barbus  Stigma 

Rui — Labio  rohita 

Sal — O.  Marulius 

Saral  or  S.  Puti — Barbus  sarrana 

Singi — Heteropneustes  fossilis 

Sole — O.  Striatus 

Tangra — Mystus  tengra.  etc.  etc. 

Besides  the  above  mentioned  fishes,  they  also  catch  crabs, 
Gnigli  (shell  fish)  and  C.hingri  (Prawn)  of  different  varieties. 

The  common  Sunderban  fishes  are  generally  Bhetki, 
Hilsa,  Tapsi,  Bhangan,  Kanmagur,  Rekha,  Rucha,  Chitra, 
Parse,  Tengra,  Bunspata,  Datnia,  Pangas  and  Bagda  chingri. 
Crabs  and  shrimps  are  common,  and  sharks  and  porpoises  are 
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plenty  in  the  rivers.  Kai  and  Magur  are  common  in  the  W/s> 
or  bogs. 

In  the  Ranchi  area  due  to  the  scarcity  of  ponds,  rivers,, 
ditches  etc.  fishing  is  practised  by  the  Oraons  to  a  very  limited 
extent.  A  number  of  fishes  which  are  found  in  the  Sunderban 
area  are  absent  there.  Fishing  by  bare-hand,  traps,  and.  by 
nets  aie  practised  but  the  berajal  (seine)  is,  generally,  not  in 
use  as  also  the  shdngld,  which  is  used  in  the  Sunderban  area 
for  catching  Hilsa  fish. 

Hunting  is  almost  absent  now-a-days  among  the  Oraons 
of  the  Sunderban  area  due  to  the  lack  of  forests  near-by.  A 
few  families  have  one  or  two  hunting  implements  ’such  as 
spear  {bedlam),  bamboo  pole  {lathi),  sword  ( talwar ),  bow  and 
anow  (Tir-dhanuk)  and  a  few  traps  (Jal)  for  catching  birds 
etc.  But  now-a-days  these  are  only  used  for  killing  small 
games  such  as  birds,  hares  etc.  No  festival  is  associated  with 
hun'ting  or  fishing. 

But,  i/f  we  examine  the  case  of  the  Oraons  of  Ranchi  dis¬ 
trict  we  get  an  opposite  picture.  In  the  Ranchi  area,  hunting 
is  one  of  the  most  important  factors  in  their  socio-economic 
and  religious  life.  They  had  at'  least  three  important  festivals 
annually  in  which  all  the  able  Oraon  males  used  to  participate. 
These  were  Phagn  Sendrd  (Spring  hunt),  Bishu  Sendrd  (Summer 
hunt)  and  faith  Sendrd  (Hunting  in  the  month  of  Jaishta) 
though  at  present  these  are  gradually  losing  pomp  and 
grandeur  day  by  day  due  to  deforestation,  reservation  of  forests, 
industrialisation  etc.,  still  hunting  plays  a  more  dominant 
role  in  their  life  and  activities  than  that  of  the  Oraons  of  the- 
Sunderban  area. 

Further,  these  occasional  huntings  (which  are  practised 
irregularly)  in  the  Sunderban  area  are  never  collective  in  nature 
but  are  individualistic  in  pattern.  The  young  and  adult 
males  generally  take  part  in  this  activity. 

Methods  of  fishing  as  practised  by  the  Oraons  of  the 
Sunderban  area,  hardly  differ  in  any  way  from  those  of  the  local 
inhabitants  but  their  practice  of  casual  hunting,  a  vestige  of  their 
past  tradition,  is  usually  not  seen  among  the  local  Bengalee  castes- 
and  communities,  except  a  few  low  castes. 
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.5.  GATHERING 


Gathering  now-a-days  plays  an  insignificant  role  in  the  life 
■of  the  Oraons  of  the  Sunderban  area.  When  this 
area  was  full  of  dense  forests  in  the  past,  they  used  to  collect 
dry  wood  and  leaves,  roots  and  tubers,  fruits  and  flowers, 
different  types  of  vegetables  etc.  for  their  daily  use.  But  as  the 
forest  gradually  disappeared,  their  dependence  on  it  also  began 
to  dwindle  day  by  day;  and  now-a-days:  it  is  only  restricted 
to  a  very  limited  extent,  in  the  collection  of  dry  leaves  and 
wood,  and  also  in  a  few  cases  in  the  collection  of  fruits  and 
tubers..  Other  objects  of  less  importance  in  gathering  are  cow- 
dung  (for  fuel)  and  grass  for  domestic  animals  and  also  a 
kind  of  grass  and  leaves  for  thatching  purpose.  Generally  the 
young  children  and  the  women  folk  participate  in  this  activity 
to  a  very  great  extent  and  they  collect  these  materials  from  the 
nearby  places.  There  is  no  fixed  place  or  fixed  time  or  season 
for  gathering.  Generally  it  is  practised  throughout  the  whole 
year  and  mostly  during  the  day  time.  But  during  the  agricul¬ 
tural  season  (sowing,  transplanting,  weeding,  harvesting  etc.) 
ns  most  of  the  people  remain  engaged  in  these  activities,  the 
frequency  of  gathering  decreases  to  a  considerable  extent. 

Edible  objects  (the  roots  and  tubers  etc.)  are  gathered  by 
-digging  with  a  pointed  stick  or  iron  rod  but  the  dry  branches 
of  the  trees  are  collected  by  breaking  by  the  hand  or  with  the 
aksi  or  cutting  with  the  scythe.  Cow-dung  is  collected  by  bare 
hands  and  kept  in  a  basket. 

For  the  collection  of  these  objects,  different  types  of  im¬ 
plements  are  used,  of  which  ‘Jhuri’  i.e.  basket  and  scythe  are 
the  most  important.  Besides  these,  aksi,  a  bamboo  stick  with 
a  hooked  bending  is  also  in  use. 

No  religious  or  any  sort  of  rite  is  associated  with  gathering. 

Gathering  is  also  practised  by  the  Oraons  of  the  Ranchi 
area,  but  it,  also,  doesnot  play  a  significant  role  in  their  life 
now-a-days.  Generally  dry  wood  and  leaves  (mainly  of  the  Sal), 
some  roots  and  tubers  are  gathered  there. 

Gathering  as  practised  by  the  Sunderban  Oraons  is  not 
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peculiar  to  these  people  only,  but  is  taken  recourse  t'o  by  ail 
poor  people  of  the  region  of  all  communities. 

6.  DOMESTIC  UTENSILS  AND  HOUSEHOLD 
FURNITURE 

Domestic  utensils  which  are  used  by  the  Oraons  of  this 
area,  are  also  similar  to  those  used  by  the  people  of  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  castes  and  communities.  These  utensils  are  either  of 
earth  or  of  metal,  of  which  brass  is  most  important  and  are 
used  for  various  purposes.  In  a  typical  Oraon  household  of  the 
Sunderban  area  the  following  few  utensils  are  often  found. 

(a)  For  Cooking  Purpose  : _ 

L  Haria  or  Handi  (pot) — cooking  rice 

2.  Karat  (cauldrom) — cooking  vegetables,  pulses,  fish  etc. 

3.  Chdtu  (frying  pan) — frying,  preparing  bread  etc. 

4.  Ddbthum  (large  spoon) — Stirrer. 

5.  Khunti  (laddie) — Stirrer. 

6.  Kantd — stirring  pulse-gruel 

7.  Sard  (cover) — covering  the  mouth  of  the  pot 
’(b)  For  Keepting  Cookdd  Food : — - 

1.  T haria  (large  plate). 

2.  Bati  (cup)., 

'(c)  For  Cutting  Purpose : — 

1.  Banthi  (cutter). 

2.  C/ihuri  (knife). 

3.  Da  or  Daoli  (curved  chopper). 

•(d)  For  Eating  arid  Drinking  Purpose  :  — 

1.  T haria  (large  plate)  eating  purpose. 

2.  Bati  (cup) — eating  purpose. 

3.  Giles  (glass) — drinking  purpose. 

■(e)  For  Storing  Water  :  — - 

1.  Batli  (tub) 

2.  Haria  or  Handi  (pitcher) 

Besides  the  above  utensils,  a  typical  Oraon  household  of 
Sunderban  also  keeps  a  number  of  furniture.  These  furni¬ 
ture  are  made  of  different  materials  and  are  purchased  from 
the  local  markets  or  from  the  nearby  urban  centres.  The 
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following  list  will  give  an  idea  about  the  furniture  of  art 
Oraon  household :  — 

(a)  Bedding  :  — 

1.  Patid  (mat). 

2.  Lugd  (chaddar  or  body  cover). 

3.  Kantha  (stitched  up  wrapper) 

4.  Chaddar  (bed  cover). 

5.  Kambal  (rug). 

6.  Beilis  (pillow). 

7.  Khdt  (bed-stead). 

(b)  For  Keeping  Clothings:  — 

1.  Bdxo  (box). 

2.  Putli  (clothings  packed  by  a  piece  of  cloth). 

3.  Racks. 

(c)  For  Lighttning  Purpose : — 

1.  Fallen  (lantern)- 

2.  Kupi  (burner  light) 

3.  Torch 

(d)  Fo-y  Latrine  Purpose  :■ — - 

1.  Badnd  (ablusion  water  pot). 

2.  Mag  (mug). 

(e)  For  Protection  from  Rain  and  Sun :  — 

1.  Chata  (umbrella). 

2.  Tokd  (local  variety  of  umbrella  made  with  leaver 
and  bambo-strip  frame). 

(f) i  Religious  Paraphernalia:  — 

1.  Ghanta  (bell). 

2.  Kdnasi  (bell  metalgong). 

3.  Sankha  (conch-shell). 

4.  Pradeep  (lamp)- 

5.  Dhunachi  (incense  burner). 

Utensils  used  for  cooking  purpose,  for  keeping  cooked 
food  and  those  used  for  eating  and  drinking  purposes,  are 
mainly  made  of  brass  (glass,  cup,  plate,  spoon  etc.),  a  few  are 
of  iron  (cauldron,  pan,  flat  spoon  etc.),  and  some  are  earthen 
(pot  or  pitcher,  cover  etc.).  Implements  used  for  cutting  pur¬ 
poses  are  all  made  of  iron  with  wooden  handles.  Of  the 
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water-storing  utensils,  ‘ balti %  is  made  of  galvanised  iron  sheets 
but  hand  is  earthen  ware. 

At  present,  besides  these  materials,  glass,  aluminium  and 
enamelled  utensils  are  also  used  by  these  people. 

Regarding  furniture,  it  may  be  said,  that  the  materials 
used  for  these  are  numerous  and  varies  from  date  palm  leaf 
to  metal. 

The  number  and  items  of  these  utensils  and  furniture 
vary  as  per  family  size  and  economic  condition  of  the  people. 

The  domestic  utensils  and  furniture  which  are  common 
in  an  Oraon  household,  are  also  common  in  the  houses  of 
local  Hindus  and  Muslims  in  general  of  the  Deltaic  Bengal. 
As  in  the  case  of  other  local  people,  the  Oraons  on  occa¬ 
sions,  use  plantain  leaves  as  plates  for  dining  but  their  bre¬ 
thren  in  Ranchi  use  Sal  leaves  for  the  purpose. 

7.  DRESS,  ORNAMENTS  AND  TATOOING  : 

In  the  Sunderban  area,  the  dress  proper  of  the  Oraons 
and  the  pattern  of  wearing  the  same  are  similar  to  those  of 
the  people  of!  the  neighbouring  castes  and  communities,  which 
can  definitely  be  distinguished  from  their  kindred  in  the 
Chota-Nagpur  plateau.  Here  the  males  wear  dhuti,  shirt,  genji, 
pajama  and  in  a  few  cases  trousers  also.  None  of  the  males 
puts  on  lenguti  (gee-string)  which  is  a  common  garment  of  the 
Oraons  of  the  Ranchi  area.  The  females  wear  sari,  blouse,  petti¬ 
coat  etc.  The  children  use  shirt,  pant,  dhuti,  genji,  frock  etc. 

The  Oraon  males  in  this  area,  do  not  wear  ornaments  but 
this  is  usual  for  the  Oraons  in  the  Ranchi  area.  The  females 
wear  bangle  ( churl ),  necklace  (har),  earring  ( dul ),  nose-flower, 
finger-ring  etc.  made  of  silver  or  brass.  In  a  few  cases,  small 
ornaments  of  gold  are  worn.  A  number  of  them  also  nowa¬ 
days  puts  on  gilt,  glass  and  plastic  ornaments.  But  the  ttadi- 
tional  ornaments  of  the  Ranchi  area  are  made  of  silvei  i.e. 
rnatid,  khdnibid,  chddod,  balas,  rasnid,  hdnsuh,  jhutid,  khongso, 
herd  etc,  and  shold  and  palm  leaf  ear  plugs  ( bindo )  and  also 
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the  bamboo  combs  ( bagirka )  are  lacking  among  the  Oraons  of 
this  area. 

The  Oraons  of  this  area  use  dress  and  ornaments  like 
other  local  people.  The  method  of  wearing  sdri  and  dhut'i  is 
also  similar. 

The  regional  influence  has  exerted  itself  on  the  dress  and 
ornaments  of  these  Oraons. 

Among  the  Oraons  of  this  area,  tatoo  marks  are 
found  among  a  few  elderly  women  and  never  among  the 
male  populace.  But  in  the  Ranchi  area,  tatiooing  is  practised 
by  the  Oraons  of  both  the  sexes.  The  tatoo  marks  are  gene¬ 
rally  present  on  the  arms,  legs  and  the  breast,  but  sometimes 
on  the  forehead  also. 

The  common  belief  regarding  tatooing  among  the  Oraons 
of  the  Ranchi  area,  is  that,  the  husband  and  wife  would  re¬ 
cognise  each  other  or  a  dead  would  be  recognised  by  his 
ancestors  in  the  other  world  by  identifying  this  tatoo  mark. 
This  belief  is  totally  absent  among  the  Oraons  of  this  area. 
Among  the  members  of  other  communities  of  this  area, 
tatooing  is  not  very  significant. 

8  CLEANLINESS  OF  HOUSE,  DRESS  AND  PERSON  : 

The  Oraons  of  this  area  occasionally  clean  their  houses  by 
sweeping  and  also  by  plastering  the  floor  and  walls  of  the 
houses  and  the  courtyard  by  using  a  rhixture  oif  cowdung,  earth 
and  water.  It  is  specially  done  during  religious  festivals  or 
social  ceremonies.  To  purify  the  house  and  to  get  rid  of  the 
evil  spirits,  they  plaster  it  with  cowdung,  earth  and  water  and 
also  sprinkle  sacred  water,  Tulsijal  (water  in  which  Basil 
leaves  are  dropped  and  kept  within  a  brass  vessel)  as  also  when 
any  polution  period  (of  birth,  disease  or  of  death)  is  over.  They 
dean  their  househhold  utensils,  furniture  and  sheds  of  their 
domestic  animals  and  birds  at  regular  intervals. 

They  also  wash  their  clothings  off  and  on  in  nearby  ponds 
Oj  canals.  Both  men  and  women,  young  and  old  have  fasci¬ 
nation  for  wearing  clean  clothings,  which  is  not  so  clearly  seen 
among  the  Oraons  of  the  Ranchi  area.  Sometimes  the  Oraons 
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of  the  Sunderban  area  use  soap  both  for  washing  clothings  and 
for  cleaning  their  bodies. 

During  the  summer  and  the  rains,  the  Oraons  of  all  ages 
and  both  sexes,  take  bath  in  the  river,  pond  or  in  the  canal' 
regularly.  In  the  hot  season,  they  wash  their  cattle  at  regular 
irueivals.  During  winter,  they  do  not  bathe  regularly.  After 
bath,  they  wear  their  dress  and  comb  their  hair.  The  women 
folk  have  a  great  fascination  for  combing  their  hair  neatly 
and  making  coiffure.  During  socio-religious  festivities,  the 
cleanliness  of  dress  and  oil  person  is  remarkably  seen. 

1  he  degree  of  cleanliness  and  sanitary  habits  found  among 
the  Sunderban  Oraons,  is  not  inferior  to  what  is  present  among 
othei  people  of  the  locality  of  the  same  economic  level. 

.9  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS: 

Unlike  their  brethren  in  Ranchi  district,  the  Oraons  of 
Deltaic  Bengal  have  fewer  musical  instruments  and  these  are 
played  in  some  socio-religious  festivities.  Musical  instruments 
used  by  the  Oraons  of  this  area  are  mostly  of  modern  type  and 
not  like  original  Oraon  musical  instruments  of  the  Chota-Nagpur 
area.  The  musical  instruments  are  only  a  few  and  are  found 
in  a  few  houses  only. 

It  is  the  absence  of  their  traditional  bachehlors’  dormitory 
in  the  Deltaic  Bengal  area  that  has  led  to  the  deterioration  in 
their  traditional  musical  trend,  so  prominent  in  the  life  of  an 
Oraon  in  the  Ranchi  area.  Musical  instruments  are  played 
only  occasionally,  mainly  during  the  marriage  ceremony  and 
religious  festivities. 

Of  the  musical  instruments,  bdnsi  (bamboo-flute),  harmo¬ 
nium,  dhol  (drum),  khol-kartal,  ghantd  (bell),  kdnsi,  konch-shell, 
sunai  etc.  are  worth  mentioning.  But  in  playing  on  these 
instruments,  cadence  is  not  always  maintained.  This  is  largely 
due  to  adoption  of  tunes  from  the  neighbours  which  are  foreign 
to  their  nature. 

At  present,  a  few  well-to-do  Oraons  possess  musical  instru- 
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meats  like  gramaphone  and  radio  which  create  much  enthusiasm 
among  the  people. 

In  the  Ranchi  area,  though  the  traditional  pomp  and  gran¬ 
deur  have  been  considerably  reduced,  the  evenings  of  a  large 
number  of  Oraon  villages  still  murmur  with  the  sweet  melody 
of  music  played  in  the  cikhras  (dancing  ground)  where  a  num¬ 
ber  of  instruments  like  mandal  (khel),  dhak,  nagera  (damna)„ 
runj,  flute,  dhol  etc.  are  played  along  with  dance  and  vocal 
music. 

It  is  these  gathering  places  that  serve  as  training  ground  for 
the  use  of  the  musical  instruments  with  vocal  music  and  dan¬ 
cing  for  the  youngsters. 

10.  FIRE  AND  FUEL: 


Fire  is  considered  as  sacred  by  the  Oraons  of  the  Sunderban 
area.  It  is  not  only  essential  in  their  day  to  day  activities,  but 
is  also  treated  as  sacred  in  different  socio-religious  functions; 
(from  birth  to  death  it  is  almost  indispensible  in  almost  all  the 
rites).  Sometimes  the  village  magicians  employ  fire  to  trace  out 
the  evil  spirits,  responsible  for  different  evil  deeds  and  also  for 
driving  away  the  same  from  the  locality  or  from  the  body  of  the 
‘haunted’  person. 

The  dried  up  t\vigs  or  branches  of  trees  and  dried  leaves 
and  the  dried  jute  sticks  plastered  with  cowdung  are  the  most 
common  types  of  fuel  used  by  these  people  in  this  area.  Some¬ 
times  dry  grass,  straw,  jute  wastes  etc.  are  also  used  as  fuel. 
Most  of  these  are  collected  from  nearby  places.  Coal  as  a  fuel 
is  too  costly  for  them  and  is  hardly  used  by  them. 

Sometimes  fire  is  preserved  by  them  for  futuie  use  in  a 
straw  rope  ( bolan )  or  in  an  oven  or  in  a  pot  full  of  rice-husk, 
thereby  eliminating  the  cost  of  match  sticks. 

The  oven  prepared  by  these  Oraons,  is  quite  simple  and 
similar  to  that  used  by  the  neighbouring  caste  people.  It  is 
made  up  of  earth  and  plastered  with  a  paste  of  mud,  cowdung 
and  water.  It  is  triangular  in  shape,  with  three  corners  slightly 
raised  in  the  shape  of  cones,  known  as  Kdnd  or  Jhick.  These 
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three  cones  serve  as  die  supporting  stands  on  which  the  pot  or 
the  pan  is  placed.  A  small  pit  is  first  dug  out  and  on  three 
sides  of  the  pit,  three  cones  are  made  with  earth.  Inside  the 
pit,  the  fuel  burns  and  the  ashes  are  stored. 

The  use  of  fire  and  fuel  in  Southern  Bengal  is  generally 
similar  to  that  of  the  Oraons  off  die  Ranchi  area  excepting 
that  dried  Sal  leaves  are  extensively  used  as  fuel  as  these  are 
freely  available  in  the  Ranchi  area.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
jute  stick  plastered  with  cowdung  forms  a  popular  item  of  fue 
among  the  Sunderban  Oraons,  but  is  rarely  used  by  the  Ranc  1 

Oraons. 

The  oven  prepared  by  the  Oraons  of  the  Ranchi  aica,  is 
also  slightly  different  in  shape  and  size  from  the  Oraon  ovens 
of  the  Sunderban  area.  The  Oraon  oven  of  the  Ranchi  area 
is  bigger  in  size  and  rather  rectangular  in  shape.  First  of  all 
a  big  earthen  platform  is  made  and  a  small  gap  is  kept  in  one 
of  the  lateral  sides  where  the  oven  is  made.  Within  the  gap, 
a  small  depression  is  scooped  out  where  the  fuel  burns.  _  1  e 
raised  cones  of  the  Oraon  oven  of  Ranchi  are  less  prominent 
and  almost  faint  as  compared  to  those  of  the  Sunderban.  T  e 
remaining  portion  of  the  platform  serves  for  keeping  the  cook¬ 
ing  vessels 


11  FOODS,  DRINKS  AND  NARCOTICS: 


The  staple  food  of  the  Oraons  of  the  Southern  Bengal  is 
bhat  (cooked  rice).  It  is  generally  taken  along  with  dal 
(cooked  pulses)  or  vegetables  or  both.  Generally  two  principal 
meals  are  taken  by  them,  one  at'  midday  and  the  other  at  night 
and  in  addition  they  often  take  a  break-fast  m  the  morning 
{Pdnta  held),  consisting  of  the  Pdntd-bhdP,  i.e.  rice  cooked  over- 
night  and  kept  soaked  in  water.  At  times  instead  of  the  Panta- 
bhdt  freshly  cooked  rice  is  also  taken  at  break-fast. 

Along  with  the  Pdnld-bhdt  no  other  additional  dishes  are 
taken.  In  most  of  the  cases,  a  chilli  or  an  onion  with  a  little 
salt,  serves  the  purpose.  The  midday  meal  is  taken  at  noon 
( duphrd ),  when  cooked  rice  is  taken  along  with  other  dishes 
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such  as  dal  (cooked  pulses)  or  vegetables  or  fish  or  meat  etc. 
The  other  principal  meal  is  taken  in  the  evening  (sbnjh)  or  at 
mght  („0  which  is  practically  similar  to  the"  midday 
meal  As  bhat,  both  arua  and  usna  types  of  rice  are  taken,  but 
the  latter  is  generally  used. 

■  Thf  I1"  whlch  ls  Parboiled  before  husking  is  called  usna 
nee  and  the  rice  which  before  husking,  is  only  sun-dired  instead 
o  being  boiled,  is  called  arua  rice  ( atap  rice).  Of  the  pulses 
TOn,  mug,  malar,  mdskdldi,  chold,  khesdri  etc.  are  generally 


They  also  take  as  tiffin  or  substitute  for  a  main  meal,  some 
preparations  of  rice,  such  as  chidd  (chapped  rice)  or  rnuri  (fried 
nee)  etc.  Sometimes  the  young  ones  are  given  rice-gruel  to  eat. 

Occasionally  rice  is  cooked  with  dal  (pulses)  and  spices,' 
onion  etc.  which  is  known  as  Khichuri.  It  is  a  delicious  dish 

for  them,  but  cannot  be  prepared  frequently  on  account  of 
higher  cost. 

.  Durin§  socio-religious  festivals,  Pithd  (rice-cake)  and  Tahari 

(rice  boiled  with  meat — for  details  vide  Chapter _ VIII— -A\srid 

Pujd)  are  also  taken  by  these  people. 

For  vegetables,  they  generally  depend  on  their  kitchen 
garden  or  on  the  local  hat  (market).  A  number  of  vegetables, 
such  as  begun .  (brinjal),  kafi  (cabages),  Idu  (pumpkin),  humrd 
(courd),  varieties  of  sdk,  lankd  (chilli),  peydj  (onion),  dlu 

(potato),  bil'iti  begun  (tomato)  etc.  are  grown  in  the  kitchen 
garden. 

Besides  these,  a  number  of  other  vegetables  can  also  be  pro¬ 
cured  from  neighbouring  areas  or  from  the  local  market. 

Further,  a  number  of  roots  and  tubers  are  also  eaten  by 
these  poor  people  of  the  Sunderban  area.  Of  these  roots  and 
tubers,  the  important  ones  are  tubers  like  muld  (radish),  kachu 
(arum),  ol  (arum)  etc. 

Regarding  fish  and  meat,  it  may  be  said  that  neither  fish 
nor  meat  constitutes  a  regular  item  in  the  daily  menu  of  the 
Oraons.  Whenever  available,  they  sell  these  for  cash  money, 
and  only  occasionally  use  the  same  themselves. 

During  socio-religious  festivities,  or  when  guests  or  rela- 
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tives  come,  bhat  is  supplied  with  additional  delicacies,  like  curry 
of  fish  or  of  meat  along  with  dal  or  vegetables. 

The  fishes  which  are  consumed  by  these  people  are  mostly 
of  small  varieties  such  as  kai ,  magur,  puti ,  tengra,  lata, 
chang,  bele,  mourala,  sol,  etc.  They  take  flesh  of  fowl,  duck 
pigeon,  goat,  sheep,  pig  etc.  Only  on  rare  occasions,  they  get 
chance  of  eating  flesh  of  birds  or  animals  hunted  by  them.  The 
Oraons  of  the  Sunderban  area  do  not  take  beef,  and  a  majority 
of  them,  now-a-days,  has  given  up  eating  pigs  due  to  the  Hindu 
influence  of  the  locality. 

Eggs  of  their  domestic  poultry  birds  are  generally  sold  for 
cash  money,  and  only  on  rare  occasions  are  consumed  by  them. 
Egg  is  essential  for  celebrating  their  Bhelod  phari  ceremony- 

These  Oraons  have  still  retained  their  taboo  against  eating 
or  doing  any  harm  to  the  animal  or  bird  oil  the  plant  represen¬ 
ting  their  totemic  sib. 

In  the  Ranchi  area,  the  Oraonsi  are  accustomed  to  eat 
rice.  Besides  rice,  marua  and  gondii  ( millet )  also,  are  culti 
vated  and  taken  by  them  but  in  the  Sunderban  area  the 
Oraons  cultivate  only  rice.  Varieties  of  vegetables  are  also 
taken  by  them,  and  fish  and  meat  occasionally. 

Of  the  drinks,  hdndid  (rice-beer)  is  the  most  important  one, 
and  is  essential  for  a  number  of  socio-religious  activities.  It 
is  a  kind  of  drink  prepared  by  fermenting  rice  into  a  brew, 
which  is  both  beverage  as  well  as  food.  It  is  prepared  in  the 
following  way  :  — 

A  quantity  of  rice  is  boiled  in  a  jar,  and  when  the  water 
has  nearly  dried  up,  the  jar  is  taken  out  of  the  hearth,  and  the 
boiled  rice  is  spread  on  a  mat  to  cool  down.  Thereafter,  a 
few  fermenting  balls  ( bitchi  or  rdnu)  are  mixed  up  with  the 
rice. 

The  empty  jar  is  thoroughly  cleaned  and  dried  over  the 
hearth,  and  then  the  rice  mixed  with  the  fermenting  material, 
is  put  into  the  jar  which  along  with  its  contents,  is  kept  away 
in  a  cool  place  for  about  three  days.  Afterwards  sufficient 
quantity  of  water  is  mixed  with  it,  and  the  contents  are  stir- 
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red.  The  liquid  strained  off  from  this,  is  hdndia  ready  for 

drinking. 

Hdndia  has  permeated  deeply  into  the  socio-religious  life 
of  these  people.  It  has  become  too  intimate  with  their  cul¬ 
ture.  They  spend  a  lot  of  their  income  to  have  hdndia.  Be¬ 
sides  all  social  ceremonies  and  religious  festivals,  in  their 
day-to-day  life,  they  take  hdndia.  Ihe  female  folk  and  the 
children  are  less  addicted  to  this  than  the  adult  and  old 
male  folk. 

Besides  hdndia,  milk  and  tea  are  also  considered  as  drinks 
and  occasionally  taken. 

Tobacco  and  biri  are  the  main  narcotics.  Often  aged 
Oraon  males  are  noticed  to  smoke  tobacco  in  a  hubble-bubble. 
In  general,  the  Oraon  males  (young  and  old)  and  a  few  elderly 
femais  smoke  biri  (country-made  cigarette)  ;  Pan  (betel-leaf)  is 
also  chewed  by  them  along  with  lime,  betel  nut  and  such  other 
things.  A  few  also  chew  betel-nut.  At  present,  the  enlight¬ 
ened  young  Oraons  smoke  cigarettes,  and  besides  hdndia  (rice- 
beer),  country  liquor  is  also  taken  from  the  grogshop.  A  few 
persons  are  addicted  to  hemp-smoking. 

In  the  Ranchi  area  also,  all  these  drinks  and  narcotics  are 
taken  by  the  Oraons.  But  besides  rice-beer,  hdndia  is  also  pre¬ 
pared  with  mdrud  or  mixed  rice  and  mdrud.  Mahud- liquor  is 
also  a  popular  drink  there. 

The  mode  of  preparation  of  handia  from  rice,  mdrud  or  from 
both  in  the  Ranchi  area,  is  almost  the  same  as  is  done  in  this 
area  (with  rice  only),  though  some  local  variations  may  be 
noticed. 

The  food-pattern  of  Sunderban  Oraons  is  practically 
the  same  as  that  of  the  poor  people  of  the  region  of  all  com¬ 
munities.  As  regards  drinking  habit,  this  also  is  seen  amongst 
the  many  other  neighbouring  backward  communities. 

12.  DAILY  LIFE 

The  Oraon  males  have  to  work  hard  for  major  part  of  the 
day  in  the  agricultural  held  or  as  labourers  for  earning  a  bare 
livelihood.  The  Oraon  females  too  remain  fully  engaged  with 
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their  household  activities  and  also  sometimes  by  helping  the 
father,  the  husband  or  the  son  in  the  field. 

The  Oraon  usually  divides  the  day  (24  hours)  into  the  fol¬ 
lowing  eight  parts. 

A  Day  (24  hours) 


1 

Sakai 

2 

Panta 

3 

Kumar 

4 

Duphra 

a 

Hatbela 

Baikal 

Sanjli 

Rat 

(Dawn) 

bela 

Duphra 

(Noon) 

(Late 

(After¬ 

(Even¬ 

(Night) 

4  to  6 

( Early 

(Late 

12  noon 

noon) 

noon) 

ing) 

8  p-m. 

•a.m. 

morning)  Morning) 

to  3 

3  to  5 

5  to  6 

6  to  8 

omvard 

6  to  9 

9  to  12 

p.m. 

p.m. 

p.m. 

p.m. 

a.m.  noon 


From  dawn  to  dusk,  these  people  remain  busy  with  differ¬ 
ent  types  of;  work  in  the  struggle  for  existence.  Even  the  old 
and  the  young  are  seen  doing  different  types  of  jobs  in  different 
seasons.  The  activities  of  an  Oraon  vary  in  different  seasons 
which  may  be  grouped  into  three  categories  viz.  agricultural 
season,  non-agricultural  season  and  during  socio-religious  fes¬ 
tive  occasions. 

Jaislhd  (May-June)  to  Augrdhayan  (November-December) 
may  be  termed  as  the  agricultural  season  while  the  non- 
agricultural  season  mainly  starts  from  Pons  (December-January) 
to  Baisdkh  (April-May).  The  socio-religious  festivals  gener¬ 
ally  take  place  throughout  the  year.  The  daily  life  and  acti¬ 
vities  of  the  Oraons  of  this  area  in  these  different  seasons,  have 
been  described  below  in  order  to  give,  in  nutshell,  an  idea  about 
the  pattern  of  their  activities  in  general. 

(a)  activities  during  agricultural  season  : 

Sakai  (Dawn) 

Both  males  and  females  (excepting  very  young  children  and 
very  old  persons)  get  up  from  bed  and  wash  their  face  and 
mouth.  The  female  folk  start  their  day  with  different  types  of 
household  work,  such  as  sweeping,  cleaning,  washing,  bringing 
water  etc.  and  also  preparing  food.  The  male  members  also 
at  the  same  time  do  some  household  works,  such  as  repairing  of 
house  or  of  plinth  or  of  fencing  of  the  garden  or  work  in  the 
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kitchen-garden  etc.  Grown  up  children  help  their  mother  in 
her  household  work  or  take  care  of  their  younger  brothers  and 
sisters.  The  old  persons  (who  are  unable  to  do  heavy  work) 
eithei  weave  mat  with  date-palm  leaves  or  make  fuel  with  cow- 
dung  and  jute-sticks  and  so  on. 

Pantab e,.a  (Early  morning)  to  Baikal  (afternoon). 

The  male  members  generally  take  their  breakfast  in  the 
eaily  part  of  the  Pantabela  and  start  for  the  held,  with  plough 
and  yoke  on  shoulders  and  a  couple  of  bullocks  in  front  during 
the  ploughing  season.  The  young  boys  of  about  twelve  and 
above  also  follow  their  elders  to  the  held.  Some  of  them  do 
not  take  food  at  home  but  carry  it  to  the  held  along  with 
them  in  a  tharia  (plate).  Sometimes  young  boys  or  girls  also 
take  food  for  their  elders  to  the  held  at  noon.  During  plough¬ 
ing  season,  the  females  generally  remain  at  home  and  do 
different  types  of  household  work  such  as  bringing  water,  collec¬ 
ting  fuel,  preparing  night  meal,  cleaning  the  house  (with  a 
solution  of  cow-dung,  earth  and  water)  and  also  work  in  the 
kitchen  garden,  prepare  mdtia  (mat)  and  so  on.  The  young 
girls  look  after  their  little  brothers  and  sisters,  play  with  them 
and  also  help  the  adult  female  members  in  their  work.  In 
‘Baikal’  i.e.  afternoon,  the  males  come  back  from  the  held,  the 
young  females  give  them  water  to  wash  their  face  and  feet, 
after  which  they  take  rest  or  chat  for  sometime.  The  younger 
ones  put  the  bullocks  and  also  other  animals  and  poultry 
birds  in  their  respective  sheds.  During  weeding,  transplant¬ 
ing  and  harvesting  seasons,  almost  all  the  members  of  both 
sexes  go  to  the  field  for  work.  Only  very  old  persons  or  at 
least  an  elderly  woman  remain  at  home  and  look  after  the 
house  and  also  after  the  little  ones.  Where  there  are  no  old 
persons,  generally  the  young  girls  stay  at  home,  look  after 
the  house  and  also  after  the  younger  ones.  Sometimes,  when 
therd  is  no  one  to  look  after  the  little  ones  at  home  the  female 
folk  take  along  with  them  the  little  ones  and  keep  them  in  a 
safe  place  near  the  field,  so  that,  they  can  keep  an  easy  watch 
over  their  children.  The  young  children  also  help  their 
parents  and  other  members  of  the  family  in  the  field.  Some 
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of  them  also  tend  the  cattle  in  the  glazing  grounds.  During 
this  period  the  adult  females  generally  go  to  the  held  a  few 
hours  later  than  the  males  (after  finishing  their  house-hold 
work).  During  off-days  between  different  agricultural  opera¬ 
tions,  the  males  generally  engage  themselves  in  different  types 
of  subsidiary  works,,  such  as  daily  labour,  selling  of  comodities, 
fishing  etc.  On  market  days,  both  the  males  and  the  females 
go  to  the  market  to  sell  different  articles  and/or  to  buy  the 
necessary  goods.  They  also  catch  fish  and  go  to  different 
places  for  various  types  of  works. 

San'j’h  (Evening) : 

At  dusk  the  Oraons  start  taking  their  night  meal,  where¬ 
after  they  gossip  with  their  neighbours  and  relatives,  and  take 
handia  from  time  to  time  while  gossiping.  Some  go  to  visit 
others’  houses  to  discuss  about  different'  socio-economic 
matters. 

Rat  (Night): 

The  night  is  meant  for  their  relaxation  when  they  take  rest 
and  sleep  to  gather  energy  for  the  next  day.  At  night  hus¬ 
band  and  wife  talk  on  different  socio-economic  affairs,  fami¬ 
lial  affairs  and  so  on;  and  so  do  the  father  and  aged  son. 
Mother  and  daughter  talk  on  house  hold  affairs.  At  the  dark¬ 
ness  of  night  the  married  couples  fulfil  their  carnal  appetite. 

(b)  activities  during  non-agricultural  season  : 

After  the  agricultural  season  is  over  i.e..  after  harvesting 
in  the  month  of  Pous  (November-December)  till  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  ploughing  in  the  month  of  Jaistha  (May-June),  the 
activities  of  the  female  Oraons,  the  young  children  and  the 
old  and  infirm  persons  remain  the  same,  only  that  they  have 
no  work  in  the  paddy-field  as  the  agricultural  season  is  over. 
The  adult  female  folk  remain  busy  with  their  household 
work  (e.g.  preparation  of  food,  cleaning,  sweeping,  bringing 
of  water  and  fuel,  nursing  of  children  etc.)  and  are  helped  by 
young  females.  The  young  children  take  care  of  their  younger 
brothers  and  sisters  and  play  with  them.  The  young  male 
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folk  go  to  tend  the  cattle  in  the  nearby  field  and  also  keep 
the  animals  and  fowls  in  their  respective  sheds  in  the  evening. 
Either  these  young  people  or  their  adult  female  relatives  give 
food  to  these  animals  and  fowls.  The  old  persons  weave  mat, 
clean  cereals,  look  after  the  little  children  and  also  gossip 
in  between  these  works.  But  the  active  Oraon  males  gene¬ 
rally  go  about  for  jobs  for  balancing  their  deficit  budget,  and 
thereby  trying  to  save  their  families  from  starvation.  Those 
who  are  employed  as  daily  lobourers  in  different  private  and 
public  enterprises  (such  as  in  brickfield,  road  repairing,  dam 
preparing  etc.),  get  up  early  in.  the  morning,  and  after  washing 
their  face  and  mouth  take  breakfast  of  watered  rice  cooked  over¬ 
night,  and  then  start  for  their  respective  jobs.  They  return 
home  in  the  evening.  Sometimes  they  carry  with  them  some 
food  and  eat  it  during  the  midday  interval.  If  the  place  of 
work  is  far  away  from  their  respective  houses,  they  erect  tem¬ 
porary  sheds  near  their  place  of  work  and  live  there  for  the 
period  of  the  work. 

But  here,  it  may  be  noted,  that  any  sort  of  seasonal  or 
permanent  migration  of  these  tribal  people  from  this  district 
is  almost  nil  and  it  does-not  form  a  regular  occupational  pat¬ 
tern  here  as  is  the  case  in  some  other  districts  of  West  Bengal 
and  also  in  the  Ranchi  area. 

Those  Oraons  who  do  not  get  employment  as  daily- 
labourer,  or  do  not  require  it,  generally  remain  busy  in  re¬ 
pairing  their  houses  and  boundary  walls,  attending  to  the 
ail  (raised  boundary  of  the  held)  etc.  They  also  fish  in  the 
nearby  water  sources,  and  cultivate  different  vegetables  in  the 
kitchen  garden  In  these  activities,  they  get  help  from  their 
adult  female  folk  and  young  children. 

In  this  season  also,  they  go  to  the  hat  (local  market) 
regularly  for  selling  their  produces  and/or  for  purchasing 
their  requirements.  Generally  they  reach  the  hat  (local 
imtarket)  in  the  hatbela. 

In  the  evening  they  drink  handia  (rice-beer)  and  gossip 
with  their  neighbours  and  relatives.  At  night  they  sleep  in 
order  to  shake  off  their  day  long  fatigue  and  weariness.  Only 
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the  married  couple  who  are  not  very  old,  pass  a  fraction  of 
night  by  satisfying  their  sexual  desire. 


(C)  ACTIVITIES  DURING  SOCIO  -RELIGIOUS  FESTIVE  OCCASIONS. 


A  social  ceremony,  such  as  birth  or  marriage  etc.  01  a 
religious  festivity  brings  new  life  and  enthusiasm  in  them. 
In  addition  to  their  normal  activities,  they  have  to  perfoim 
on  these  occasions  some  additional  duties.  On  a  puja  day  in 
the  family,  the  woman  folk  clean  and  sweep  the  house  in  the 
morning,  particularly  the  place  for  worship. 

Both  males  and  females  participate  in  this  activity  to  a 
varied  extent.  Generally  the  senior-most  male  member  oi 
the  family  takes  bath  early  in  the  morning  and  wears  clean 
clothes  and  also  observes  fast  for  performing  the  puja  and 
carries  out  the  usual  rites  and  rituals  for  the  particular  puja 
at  the  appropriate  hour. 

In  a  social  function  also,  both  males  and  females  young 
and  old,  remain  busy  with  a  good  number  of  things.  When 
a  child  is  born  the  women  assist  the  midwife  m  the  deliveis, 
in  burying  the  placenta,  in  washing  and  nursing  the  mother 
and  the  new  born  child,  so  also  when  a  death  takes  place  male 
folk  prepare  the  bier,  carry  the  dead  body,  dig  grave,  01 


prepare  pyre  etc. 

Socio-religious  functions  have  been  discussed  in  detail  m 
subsequent  chapters  which  will  give  a  clear-cut  idea  about 
the  activities  of  these  people  during  these  occasions 

Besides  these  activities,  sometimes  male  folk  of  different 
ages  (except  the  very  young  and  old  ones)  take  part  m 
sports  and  games,  which  generally  take  place  during  ay 

time.  Further  the  young  children  are  often  seen  to  pay  on 
the  streets  or  in  the  court-yard.  The  female  folk  generally  do 
not  take  part  in  sports  and  games  except  on  particular 

occasions. 

Besides  these  normal  activities  of  the  daily  life  of  the 
Oraons  of  the  Stmderban  area,  some  diversities  may  be  noticed 
on  occasions  of  natural  calamities,  such  as  cyclones,  floods  etc.. 
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reencaWt”0rmal  aaiVideS  ”ay  ^  Wh°lly  UPKt  f°r  fi®htin« 

The  activities  o£  the  Sunderban  Oraons  in  different 
seasons  discussed  above,  belong  practically  to  the  same  pattern 

locality  '11  am0"S  °ther  P°°r  agricu,tural  communities  of  the 


13  DIVISION  OF  LABOUR 

On  account  of  their  poor  economy,  these  people  irrespec- 
ne  o  age  and  sex,  remain  busy  throughout  the  year  in 
different  economic  pursuits.  The  participation  of  males  and 
fema  es  has.  been  discussed  below  in  order  to  give  a  societal 

C  h  M8  g  the  diViSi°n  0f  WOrk  among  men,  women 
d  children  using  the  following  symbols  for  convenience. 

M  by  adult  males  exclusively. 

Mf- women  participate  to  a  limited  extent  with  men. 

*  oy  adult  females  exclusively. 

Fm_men  participate  to  a  limited  extent  with  females. 

II  —  by  both  sexes  on  same  task. 

Bd  by  both  sexes  on  different  task. 

C  —  mainly  by  pre-pubertal  children. 

Cb  — -  boys  only. 

Cg  —  girls  only. 

Agriculture :  Ploughing  (M),  Levelling  (M),  Clod  crush- 
mg  (Mf),  Manuring  (M),  Harrowing  (M),  Sowing  (B)  Trans- 

(F!nC)’  Wced'ng  (BC>’  IrriSation  (M),  Harvesting 
<BC),  Thrashing  (Mf),  Winnowing  (BC),  Preparation  of  grain- 
go!  a  (M),  Husking  (F),  Preparation  of  rice  (F). 

Kltehen  Garden:  Ploughing  (M),  Levelling  (M),  Harrowing 
(M),  Manuring  (M),  Sowing  (B),  Planting  (BC),  Watering  and 
Irrigation  (BC),  Application  of  insecticides  (BC),  Weeding  (BO 
Reaping  (BQ.  5  v  h 

Animal  Husbandry  and  Poultry ;  Tending  cattle  and 
other  animals  like  sheep,  goat  etc.  (C),  Care  of  other  animals 
’ke  pig,  dog  etc.  (BC),  Care  of  poultry  birds  (BC),  Giving  food 
to  the  animals  and  poultry  birds  (BC),  Cleaning  of  cattle 
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‘(MF),  Milking  (MF),  Cleaning  of  animal  and  poultry  sheds 
(Fm). 

Domestic  work:  Preparation  of  food  (FmCg),  Prepara¬ 
tion  of  drinks  (Mf),  Preparation  of  narcotics  (Mf),  Cutting  of 
vegetable  and  pasting  of  spices  (FCg),  Sweeping  the  house 
(FCg),  Cleaning  the  house  with  cowdung,  water  and  earth 
(FCg),  Cleaning  of  domestic  utensils  and  furniture  (FmC), 
Washing  of  clothings  (BC),  Nursing  little  children  (BCg), 
Fetching  drinking  water  (FmCg),  Husking  of  paddy  (FCg), 
Grinding  of  grains  (F),  Making  bed  (BC),  Preparation  and  pre¬ 
servation  of  pickles  and  food-stuff  (FCg),  Preservation  of  seeds 
(Mf),  Killing  of  pig,  goat,  fowl  etc.  for  socio-religious  or  other 
feasts  (MCf),  Marketing  and  selling  of  commodities  (BC),  Erec¬ 
tion  or  repairing  of  house,  animal  and  poultry  sheds,  al  boun¬ 
dary  wall,  fencing  etc.  (MCb),  Preparation  of  mat  with 
date-palm  leaves,  broom  etc.  (FCg). 

Fishing  and  Hunting  ;  Preparation  of  net  (M),  Prepara¬ 
tion  of  traps  (M),  Fishing  by  hand  net  (FC),  Fishing  by  rod 
and  line  (MC),  Fishing  by  cast-net  (MCb),  Fishing  by  bailing 
•out  of  water.  Fishing  by  barehand  or  with  non-valved  traps 
(BC),  Fishing  with  valved-trap  (BC),  Fishing  with  spear  and 
harpoon  (MfCb). 

Hunting  of  little  games  with  bow  and  arrow  (MCb),  Trap¬ 
ping  of  birds  (Cb). 

Gathering  :  Gathering  of  fuel  (FmC),  Collection  of 
<edible  objects  (FmC). 

Labour:  Labourer  in  brick  field,  in  preparation  of  dam 
■etc.  (M),  in  house-building  work  (Mf),  in  agricultural  field 
(BC),  in  grocer’s  shop  (MCb),  domestic  servant  (MCb),  in 
•office  (M). 

The  type  of  division  of  labour  between  males  and  females 
•etc.  as  discussed  above  is  practically  similar  to  what'  is  found 
among  other  poor  people  of  the  backward  classes  of  the  re¬ 
gion. 
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14.  ROUTINE  OF  ENGAGEMENTS  MONTH  BY  MONTH 
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comodities,  job  work,  cutting  and  2.  Manasa  pujd  (H) 
retting  of  jute. 

Aswin  September-October  Fishing,  daily  labour,  selling  of  1.  Karam  pujd  (H) 

comodities  etc.  2.  Lakshmi.  pujd  (H) 


Kartick  October-November  Fishing,  daily  labour,  selling  of  1-  Kali  puja  (H) 

comodities  etc.  2.  Goreyd  puja  (H) 
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CHAPTER  III 

THE  ECONOMIC  STRUCTURE 


The  Oraons  have  been  known  as  a  settled  group  of  agri¬ 
culturists  for  a  long  time,  and  this  constitutes  their  basic 
economy.  Agriculture  is  the  primary  occupation  and  the  basic 
economy  of  the  Oraons  of  the  Sunderban  area  also,  but  it  is 
often  supplemented  by  one  or  more  subsidiary  occupations 
such  as  daily  labour,  business,  service,  fishing  etc. 

Agriculture  alone,  cannot  provide  them  with  sufficient 
means  of  livelihood  through-out  the  year  (as  the  land  holding 
in,  comparison  to  population  is  much  less),  and  they  have  to 
supplement  this  with  the  earnings  of  the  subsidiary  sources. 
When  they  first  came  over  here,  they  had  to  give  up  their 
traditional  occupation  i.e.  agriculture,  and  labour  formed  their 
basic  occupation.  With  the  march  of  time,  they  gradually 
began  to  settle  down  by  securing  patches  of  land,  and  they 
again  took  to  their  previous  occupation  as  means  of  livelihood. 
This  mid-change  in  their  livelihood  pattern,  which  was  for 
a  short  period,  did  not  affect  their  life  and  culture  to  a  consi¬ 
derable  extent. 

At  present  in  the  Sunderban  area,  agriculture  still  plays 
a  vital  role  in  Oraon  economy,  though  a  few  of  them  have 
taken  up  other  main  occupations  such  as  labour,  business, 
service  etc.  on  account  of  lack  of  agricultural  land.  Further, 
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those,  among  them,  who  are  agriculturists  (about  80%  of  the 
Oraons  oil  the  Sunderban  area  are  agriculturists)  spend  about 
eight  months  in  performing  different  agricultural  operations, 
and  during  the  remaining  four  months,  they  work  as  labourers 
in  different  brickfield  centres  or  the  area.  Community  and 
Block  Development  Projects,  private  sectors  etc.  They,  gene¬ 
rally,  do  not  want  to  waste  their  time  as  they  are  gradually 
becoming  conscious  about  the  gap  between  their  material 
wants  and  the  economic  worth  of  their  primary  occupation  i.e. 
agriculture. 

At  present  they  are  gradually  becoming  too  conscious 
about  cash  income  as  they  find  that  money  is  playing  a  domi¬ 
nant  role  now-a-days  in  their  day-to-day  activities.  Hence, 
almost  all  of  them  are  eager  to  earn  cash  wages  during  the 
slack  period  of  agricultural  activity. 

Previously,  besides  labour,  other  subsidiary  sources  had  little 
importance  in  their  economy.  They  got  little  opportunity  to 
sell  their  vegetable  products,  fish,  egg,  chicken  etc.  But  at 
present,  with  increased  facilities  for  easy  contact  with  urban 
or  semi-urban  centres,  they  can  easily  sell  their  produce  in  the 
local  markets  or  to  the  agents,  and  thereby  earn  cash  money. 
Further,  a  large  number  of  sophisticated  and  educated  non- 
tribal  people  have  begun  to  appreciate  and  utilise  their  secon¬ 
dary  means  of  livelihood. 

1.  OCCUPATION: 

In  the  early  days  of  their  settlement  in  the  area  of  Sunder¬ 
ban,  the  Oraons  started  life  here  as  labourers  to  clear  the 
jungle  and  fell  frees  and  to  reclaim  the  land  for  future  culti¬ 
vation.  Gradually  these  people  set'  up  an  established  life  get¬ 
ting  patches  of  land  from  their  masters  and  started  indepen¬ 
dent  life  with  agriculture.  These  patches  of  land  supplied 
them  vTi'th  the  means  of  livelihood,  and  provided  security  to 
their  life  in  spite  of  so  many  hazards  of  the  Sunderban  area 
such  as  cyclones,  wild  animals,  diseases  etc.  Later  on,  their 
Hundred  from  their  original  home-land  and  other  places  fol- 
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lowed  them,  and  came  up  .to  this  area  year  after  year  and 
started  settling  in  this  area. 

Of  these  agriculturist  people,  some  have  land  of  their 
own  arid  some  are  share-croppers  or  bhagchasis ,  and  there  are 
some  who  practise  both.  Those  who  have  no  land  or  work  as 
bhagchasis,  are  mainly  employed  in  the  agricultural  held  as 
agricultural  labourers,  and  sometimes  as  day  labourers  in 
other  pursuits.  Besides  agriculture  and  labour,  a  few  have 
other  works  as  main  occupation,  such  as  service*  business  etc. 
There  are  a  number  of  subsidiary  occupations  which  bring, 
them  money  to  balance  their  deficit  budget.  Of  these,  agri¬ 
cultural  labour,  daily  labour,  work  as  domestic  servants,  priest¬ 
hood,  craft,  fishing,  business,  etc.  are  worth  mentioning.  One 
may  have  one  or  more  subsidiary  occupations.  But  there  are. 
a  few  secondary  occupations  which  are  carried  out  almost 
throughout  the  year.  These  are  fishing,  selling  of  different 
commodities  such  as  gahden  products,  fishes,  eggs,  fowl,  hdndid 
(rice-beer)  etc.  to  the  agents  or  in  the  local  markets.  Besides- 
these,  there  are  a  few  permanent  secondary  occupations  such, 
as  priest-hood,  domestic  service,  business  (grocer’s  shop),  craft 
making  etc. 

The  women  folk  in  addition  to  their  household  duties  (which 
are  their  main  occupations)  and  also  the  grown  up  children! 
(12  years  and  above)  work  as  agricultural  labourers  in  the 
fields  to  partially  meet  the  economic  needs  of  the  family. 
They  also  fish  and  sell  different  comodities  to  the  local  agents 
or  in  the  local  markets.  But  unlike  in  the  Ranchi  area,  the 
seasonal  migration  for  employment  outside  the  district  is 
almost  insignificant. 

The  occupational  pattern  (both  primary  and  secondary) 
of  the  Oraons  of  Ranchi  district  and  also  the  castes  and  com¬ 
munities  other  than  the  Oraons  of  Sunderban  is  almost 
similar  to  that  of  the  Oraons  of  this  area,  except  that  the 
Oraons  of  the  Ranchi  area  have  in  addition,  the  seasonal 
migration,  which  takes  place  just  after  harvest  in  the  month 
of  December  and  ceases  at  the  begining  of  the  ploughing 
season  (April-May),  and  this  brings  them  additional  amount 
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of  money  and  helps  to  some  extent  in  meeting  up  their 
deficit  budget. 

2.  LABOUR  SYSTEM; 

Labour  system  of  this,  area  may  be  grouped  under  four 
broad  categories. 

(I)  Bhagehas  system  (Share-cropping):  — 

It  is  an  arrangement  made  between  a  land-owner  and  a 
ehasi  (farmer)  by  which  each  of  the  parties;  get's  half  of  the 
total  production  oil  the  land  wi'th  the  provision  that  the  land- 
owner  will  supply  the  land  and  the  bhugchasi  will  prot  ide  labour, 
the  plough  and  the  draught-animals.  The  seed  is  generally  sup¬ 
plied  by  the  land-owner  but  sometimes  also  by  the 
share-cropper. 

(II)  Bata  :  — 

In  this  system  a  man  (land  owner  or  share-cropper)  who 
has  no  plough  and  dragging  animals  of  his  own,  takes  these 
from  his  neighbour  for  once  or  more  in  a  week,  for  plough¬ 
ing  and  levelling  the  land.  For  this  the  land  owner  has 
to  pay  a  certain  amount  of  paddy  annually  which  is  generally 
given  after  the  harvest  to  the  owner  of  the  plough  and  the 
animals. 

(III)  Mahindar  system  : — 

In  this,  system  young  boys  or  adult  persons  work  in  the 
house  of  a  person  as  servants,  and  they  are  generally  known 
as  Mahindars.  The  mahindar  generally  grazes  the  cattle  and 
works  in  the  field.  Besides  these  he  also  performs  some 
household  works  such  as  bringing  of  fuel  and  water,  taking 
care  of  garden,  repairing  of  house  and  boundary  walls, 
taking  care  of  domestic  animals  etc.  In  exchange  he  is  given 
food  and  lodging,  and  also  some  cash  remuneration. 

(IV)  Gkarjamai  system  :  — 

It  is  comparatively  rare  in  this  area.  Sometimes  a  very 
poor  Oraon  serves  in  a  rich  Oraon’s  house  for  a  certain  period 
(which  varies  from  four  months  to  two  years),  and  after  the 
end  of  this  period,  the  daughter  of  his  master  is  given  in 
marriage  to  him  (according  to  the  contact).  During  the 
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period  of  his  service,  he  performs  various  types  of  works  in 
the  house  of  his  would-be  father-in-law.  Another  type  of 
gharjdmdi  system  is  prevalent  in  this  area.  In  this  system 
a  man  who  lives  after  marriage  in  his  father-in-law’s  house, 
serves  and  works  for  him.  Both  these  types  of  gharjdmdi 
system  are  of  rare  occurance  now-a-days. 

Besides  thei  .above  types  of  l  abour  sys  tem^  there  pre  two.  other 
types  present  among  the  Oraons  of  this  area  which  signify 
their  community  co-operation.  These  two  systems  are 
mainly  restricted  a.tnong  the  Oraons,  butr  .sometimes  these 
include  other  tribal  groups,  specially  the  Mundas  of  this  area, 
but  the  Oraons  do  not  practise  these  with  other  non-tribal 
groups.  These  are  as  follows:  — 

(V)  Be  gdr\  — 

This  system  is  practised  during  transplantation.  When 
an  Oraon  land-owner  who  has  no  means  to  afford  labourers, 
anjd  also  has  no  sufficient  men,  animal  and  implement  powers, 
the  neighbouring  Oraons  themselves  help  him  by  preparing 
his  field  with  plough,  leveller  etc.  As  remuneration,  he  gives 
them  handid  (rice-beer).  This  man  also  helps  his  neighbours 
in  similar  way  when  needed. 

(VI)  Gantfia  or  Badla :  — 

This  system  is  based  on  mutual  or  rather  symbiotic  co¬ 
operation.  In  this  case,  an  Oraon  helps  his  neighbours  with 
manual  labour,  animal  and  implement  in  his  agricultural 
operation  getting  no  remuneration,  and  in  lieu  of  that  when 
he  is  in  need,  his  neighbours  help  him  in  the  same  way,  in 
his  agricultural  operations. 

In  connection  with  bhagchas  (share-cropping),  it  may  be 
stated  that  in  West  Bengal  Land  Reform  Act,  1955  (Chapter 
II,  Section  16 — I  A  and  B)  it  is  written  that  the  produce  of 
any  land  cultivated  by  a  Bargdddr  shall  be  divided  between 
the  Bargdddr  and  the  person  whose  land  he  cultivates: _ 

(a)  In  the  proportion  of  50:  50  in  a  case  where  plough, 
cattle,  manure  and  seeds  necessary  for  cultivation,  are  supplied 
by  the  person  owning  the  land. 

(b)  In  the  proportion  of  60  :  40  in  all  other  cases- 
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But  in  this  area  the  land-owner  does  not  supply  the  bhagchasis 
with  plough,  cattle,  manure  etc.  excepting  land,  still  the 
yield  is  divided  into  50  :  50  generally. 

Regarding  the  Oraons  of  the  Ghota-Nagpur  area  Roy 
writes  about  the  prevalence  of  the  following  labour  systems:, 
(1915:  194-199): 

1.  Dhangar— In  this  case  a  servant  is  employed  on  a 
system  of  a  small  amount  of  pagri  (remuneration)  and  free 
board  and  lodging.  The  pagri  is  generally  six  to  twelve  kats 
(maunds)  of  paddy  or  a  small  annual  sum  o£  about  Rs.  12/-. 
The  dhangar  is  generally  employed  after  performing  a  ritual. 

2.  Pasri _ It  is  of  two  types ;  the  former  type  is  some¬ 

what  similar  to  the  Bata  system  of  the  Sunderban  area  and 
the  second  one  to  the  Gant  ha  or  Badla  system  of  this  area. 

3.  Soukhia — In  this  system,  a  man  works  with  his  own 
plough  and  cattle  in  exchange  of  food  and  lodging  in  a  land 
owner’s  house  who  has  no  plough  or  cattle  of  his  own. 

4.  Sajha — This  system  is  almost  similar  to  that  of  the 
previous  one,  except  that  the  employee  here  performs  all  the 
operations  in  the  land  of  the  employer,  and  the  output/  is  divi¬ 
ded  between  them  in  two  equal  shares. 

5.  Pacha _ In  this  case  the  dhangars  (members  of  the 

dormitory  or  Dhumkuria )  work  for  a  man  during  different 
operations  (agriculture  or  socio-religious  ceremonies).  They 
perform  these  duties  on  the  request  of  the  man  concerned,  and 
get  food  and  drink  for  the  same. 

6..  Ghardijoa _ This  system  is  quite  similar  to  that  of  the 

Gharjdmai  system  of  the  Sunderban  area. 

But  at  present  in  the  Chota-Nagpur  area,  all  these  sys¬ 
tems  are  not  equally  in  vogue.  The  incidence  of  occurance 
of  the  share-cropping  system  is  more  than  that  of  the  Soukhia, 
Ghardijoa  and  Pacha  systems  which  are  gradually  declining 
day  by  day. 

3.  INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE 

The  income  of  an  Oraon  family  of  the  Sunderban  area  in 
general,  is  very  low.  Their  poor  income  cannot  even  meet 
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their  basic  requirements,  and  they  are  forced  almost  every  year 
to  contract  loan  or  even  to  sell  cattle  or  to  mortgage  land. 

In  order  to  present  a  clear-cut  picture  of  the  average  in¬ 
come  and  expenditure  of  an  Oraon  family  of  the  Sunderban 
aiea,  the  analysis  of  the  data  of  50  Oraon  families  (7  belong¬ 
ing  to  Above  Rs.  100/-  Income  group  and  the  rest  Below 
Rs.  100/-  Income  group)  of  a  particular  village  (Boyarmari) 
of  this  area  is  given  below  which  may  be  taken  as  a  general 
picture  of  the  Oraons  of  other  villages  of  this  area- 

For  convenience  of  the  analysis  of  the  data  the  families 
have  been  put  into  two  categories,  (i)  those  having  a  monthly 
income  of  above  Rs.  100/-  and  (ii)  those  below  that  level. 

TABLE  V 


Income 

Average  An- 

Average  An- 

Average 

Average 

group 

nual  Income 

nual  expen- 

per  capi- 

per  capi- 

per  family 

diture  per 

ta  An- 

ta  An- 

in  Rupees 

family 
in  Rupees 

nual  in-  nual  Ex- 
come  penditure 
in  Rupees  in  Rupees 

Above  Rs.  100/- 

2168.80 

2023.60 

361.49 

404.72 

Below  Rs.  100/- 

592.60 

635.52 

118.52 

127.10 

Table  V  shows  that  the  average  annual  income  per  fami¬ 
ly  of  the  Oraons  of  the  first  group  of  this  village  is  Rs. 
2168.80  which  really  is  considerably  high  in  comparison  to 
the  second  group  which  has  an  average  annual  income  per 
family  of  Rs.  592.60.  Whatever  small  saving  is  seen  front  the 
average  of  the  figures  of  the  former  group  is  really  due  to  a 
little  better  condition.  Further,  this  small  saving  is  not  a 
constant  figure  every  year  but  fluctuates.  The  Sunderban  area 
is  subjected  fo  frequent  natural  calamities  like  floods  and 
cyclones  etc.,  and  these  are  mainly  responsible  for  the  fluc¬ 
tuations  in  their  annual  income.  The  condition  is  far  worse 
with  the  people  of  the  second  income  group  (below  Rs.  100) 
who  even  in  normal  condition  cannot  balance  their  budget. 
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and  every  year  meet  an  average  deficit  of  Rs.  37.92  per  family 
and  R:s.  8.58  per  capita  which  is  met  by  borrowing,  and 
this  debt  goes  on  accumulating  every  year,  and  the  condi¬ 
tion  is  rendered  worse  by  natural  calamities  like  cyclones  etc. 

4.  INDEBTEDNESS 

The  factors  which  are  mainly  responsible  for  the  miserable 
income  of  these  people,  particularly  of  the  low  income  groups, 
are  small  land  holdings,  old  techniques  of  cultivation,  infre¬ 
quent  use  of  fertilisers  and  general  ill  health.  Their  addic¬ 
tion  to  excessive  drinking  adds  to  their  miseries.  Further,  they 
have  to  incur  expenditure  for  repairing  of  huts,  procuring  agri¬ 
cultural  implements,  seeds  and  also  for  different  socio-reli¬ 
gious  ceremonies  which  can  not  be  avoided.  These  deficits  aie 
to  be  met  by  borrowing,  and  as  the  interest  has  to  be  paid, 
additional  loans  have  to  be  incurred  every  year,  thus  leading 
to  an  increase  in  the  total  load  of  their  indebtedness  year 
after  year. 

Roy  in  connection  with  the  habit  of  indebtedness  among 
the  Oraons  of  Chota-Nagpur  says,  “their  own  improvident 
habits  and  their  lamentable  love  of  liquor,  are  to  a  gieat  ex¬ 
tent  responsible  for  their  chronic  indebtedness. . ,  (191a.  -05) 

Pointing  out  the  relation  between  the  Oraons  and  the  money¬ 
lenders,  Roy  states,  “Once  an  Oraon  gets  into  the  clutches  of 
this  Indian  Shylock,  it  becomes  extremely  difficult  to  extricate 
himself  from  his  grip.  The  paltry  initial  debt  goes  on  swel¬ 
ling  enormously  by  a  process  which  the  simple  Oiaon  can 

never  understand”.  (1915:  203). 

So  far  as  the  problem  of  habitual  indebtedness  is  con¬ 
cerned,  the  position  of  the  Sunderban  Oraons  is  thus  seen  not 
to  differ  much  from  what  Roy  observed  a  few  decades  ago 
about  the  Oraons  of  the  Chota-Nagpur  area. 

The  i creasing  load  of  debts  often  forces  an  Oraon  to  sell 
his  cattle  or  to  mortgage  his  land  or  sell  it,  and  he  surrenders 
himself  to  his  fate. 

Table  VI  gives  the  analysis  of  the  data  about  indebtedness 

of  the  Oraons  of  Bovarmari  village. 

The  incidence  of  indebtedness  among  the  Oraons  is  quite 
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TABLE  VI 


Average 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Average 

cash  loan 

paddy  loan 

amount  of 

total  of  the 

cash  loan 

paddy  loan 

taken  by 

taken  by 

inherited 

debt  incurred 

repaid  by 

repaid  by 

debtor’s 

debtor’s 

cash 

by  his 

the  debtor 

the  debtor 

family 
in  Rupees 

family 
in  Kg 

debts 
in  Rupees 

predecessor 
and  by 

debtor  himself 
in  Rupees 

in  Rupees 

in  Kg. 

107.48 

46.36 

19.64 

127.12 

9.08 

7.24 

high,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  most  of]  these  persons  not 
only  carry  the  load  of  their  own  debt  but  also  inherit  such  bur¬ 
dens  even  from  their  grand  father,  father  or  any  other  senior 
member  of  the  family.  If  a  man  happens  to  die  before  the  re¬ 
payment  of  his  (debts,  incurred  during  his  life-time,  this  invari¬ 
ably  devolves  upon  a  person  who  normally  inherits  his  property. 

On  an  analysis  of  Table  VI  it  is  seen  that  where  the 
average  cash  loan  per  family  is  Rs.  107.48  and  average  paddy 
loan  is  46.36  kg.,  the  repayment  of  cash  loan  is  Rs.  9.08  andJ 
that  of  paddy  loan  is  7.24  kg.  only.  Further,  the  burden  of 
debt  is  enhanced  by  the  load  of  cash  loan  incurred  by  elders  of  his- 
family  previously  which  is  Rs.  19.64  on  an  average,  raising  the 
total  loan  to  Rs.  127.12  on  an  average. 

Thus,  the  above  mentioned  facts  and  figures  quite  signi¬ 
ficantly  reveal  the  miserable  economic  condition  of  these  people 
of  the  Sunderban  area. 

These  people  take  loans  both  in  cash  and  kind  (mainly 
in  the  florm  of  paddy),  from  various  sources,  with  variable 
rates  of  interest. 

These  loans  are  taken  more  often  from  private  sources- 
(money  lenders  of  different  communities)  than  from  Public 
Sectors. 

Table  VII  gives  in  detail  a  cleai  idea  of  the  different 
sources  of  loan,  rates  of  interest  charged,  security  etc. 

Inspite  of  the  very  high  rate  of  inferest  charged  by  the 
local  money  lenders,  the  Oraons  more  often  take  loan  from  therm 
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TABLE  VII 


Sources  of  Regularly  No.  of  Kind  of  loan  and  Nature  Average  area  of 
loan  Oraon  families  Rate  of  Annual  of  security 

indebted  from  interest  security 

different  sources 


Hindu, 

Hindu  30.4% 

l 

Govt.  6j,-% 

Muslim, 

Muslim  22.2% 

x  | 

Private  25% 

Oraon, 

Oraon  18.5% 

°  1 

Govt. 

Govt. 

Govt. 

5%  to  7%  Land 

27  decimal  of 

grain  gola 

grain  gola  28.9% 

/  Co-op. 

land 

>> 

"CS 

j  grain 

rO  * 
a 

gola  12£% 

P-4 

l  Private  50% 

rather  than  availing  themselves  of  the  opportunities  o£ 
taking  loan  from  Paddy  Marketing  Societies  or  from  Co-opera¬ 
tive  Grain  Golas  mainly  due  to  insufficiency  of  these  facilities. 
When  they  need  money,  they  approach  private  sources  as 
these  are  often  near  their  own  village  and  secure  these  loans 
quite  easily  and  do  not  take  the  trouble  of  approaching  any 
Government  or  Co-operative  sources  which  are  generally 
situated  at  some  distance  from  their  places. 

In  a  number  of  cases,  the  debtor  qannot  repay  the  loan, 
in  due  time,  and  as  the  time  passes  the  repayable  amount  in¬ 
creases,  and  as  a  result  the  land  of  the  poor  people  is  exposed 
to  the  risk  of  slipping  off  from  their  hands  inspite  of  the 
protective  measures  of  the  Government. 

5.  ASSETS 

The  assets  of  an  Oraon  household  generally  consist  of  the 

following: _ land,  house,  livestock,  household  utensils  and 

furniture,  implements,  ornaments  etc.,  but  the  amount  of  these 
assets  varies  according  to  the  economic  condition  of  the  people. 

Table  VIII  gives  an  idea  about  the  valuation  of  different 
types  of  assets  on  an  average  in  an  Oraon  household  as  per 
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TABLE  VIII 


Assets 

Income  group 
above  Rs.  100/- 

Income  groap 
below  Rs,  100/- 

Land 

8750.00 

2252.50 

Domicile 

415.00 

202.50 

Live  Stock 

1401.50 

515.30 

Other 

(Domestic  utensils. 

475.60 

285.90 

furniture  implements, 
ornaments  etc.) 

■income  groups.  (The  data  were  collected  from  the  Oraons  of 
Boyarmari  village). 

Due  to  the  unstable  economy  and  high  indebtedness,  the 
value  of  the  assets  often  changes.  The  poor  people  are  often 
forced  to  part  with  their  land  by  mortgage  or  sell. 

The  traditional  Oraon  economy  was  based  on  self- 
sufficiency  and  in  some  degree  on  economic  isolation.  They 
used  to  consume  their  own  production.  Their  requirements 
were  few  and  they  met  these  with  their  production  by  re¬ 
ciprocity  or  by  the  barter  system.  But  due  to  different  exter¬ 
nal  and/or  internal  forces,  and  with  the  rise  of  the  standard 
of  living,  their  some-what  self-sufficient  economy  became 
modified  and  they  -were  forced  to  leave  their  village  (tem¬ 
porarily /permanently)  in  search  of  cash  earnings. 

They  have  now  been  accustomed  to  comparatively  more 
items  of  food  than  before,  and  quite  a  number  of  them  has 
fo  be  procured  by  purchase.  Further,  addiction  to  heavy 
drinking  has  increased,  more  often  by  getting  the  same  from 
the  grog-shop  which  is  also  another  major  source  of  the 
drainage  of  their  income. 

Further,  more  items  of  clothings  are  used  by  them  than 
before,  and  the  cost  of  these  has  also  increased  considerably. 
In  addition,  they  have  also  been  accustomed  to  different 
Items  of  consumer  goods,  cheap  cosmetics  and  ornaments  eOc., 
and  some  household  utensils  of  aluminium  or  other  metals 
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are  gradually  replacing  the  traditional  earthen  wares.  This- 
is  also  another  source  of  strain  on  their  economy. 

Further,  the  productions  on  their  land  are  restricted 
because  of  their  not  adopting  modern  improved  farm  prac¬ 
tices,  and  even  this  is  often  reduced  by  flood  of  saline  water 
which  is  a  curse  to  the  Sunderban  area.  Natural  calamities 
like  cyclones,  rains  etc.,  not  infrequently  cause  damage  or 
destruction  of  their  houses  which  cost  considerable  amount 
for  repairs  almost  every  year. 

On  the  top  of  all  these,  inspite  of  their  miserable  eco¬ 
nomic  condition,  they  have  not  learnt  to  avoid  undertaking, 
a  number  of  socio-religious  festivals  even  by  borrowing. 

Roy,  in  connection  with  the  economy  of  the  Ranchi 
Oraons,  said,  “Ill-housed,  ill-clad,  and  underfed,  generally 
over  taxed  by  the  landlord,  frequently  oppressed  by  the 
money-lender,  and  occasionally  duped  by  labour-recruiter  or 
fleeced  by  the  law-tout,  the  Oraon  of  Chota-Nagpur  has  in¬ 
deed  had  an  exceptionally  hard  lot  in  life”  (1915:  207)  “The 
necessity  of  earning  more  cash  income”,  as  stated  by  Lall-b 
has  compelled  the  Oraons  to  leave  hunting,  fishing  and  col¬ 
lecting  forest  produce  (1960:  111:  2:  85)  The  rather  self- 
sufficient  economy  of  the  Ranchi  Oraons  has  greatly  been 
modified  by  these  factors  as  also  by  the  reduction  in  the  per 
capita  land  holding,  which,  in  a  way  forced  them  to  look  round 
for  more  cash  income  by  migration  to  industrial,  and  planta¬ 
tion  centres  etc.,  seasonally  or  even  permanently. 

Thus,  from  the  foregoing  discussions  it  may  be  said  that 
the  economy  of  the  Oraons  of  both  Ranchi  and  Sunderban 
areas  has  undergone  a  good  deal  of  modifications,  though  to 
different  degrees  and  by  different  factors;  the  previous  self- 
sufficient  economy  has  almost  disappeared  from  their  present 
economic  system,  rendering  the  struggle  for  existence  more 
acute.  This  is  not  peculiar  to  Sunderban  Oraons  alone  but 
other  people  of  the  locality  also  suffer  more  or  less  from 
such  economic  defficulties  as  the  conditions  of  life  of  all 
these  people  hardly  differ  from  one  another. 
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CHAPTER  IV 

DIALECT 


Kurukh  of  the  Dravidian  speech  family,  is  the  tradi¬ 
tional  dialect  of  the  Oraons;  and  even  in  these  days  it  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  so  in  the  Ranchi  area,  though  partly  influenced  by 
Hindi  of  the  non-tribal  elements  there. 

After  migration  to  the  Sunderban  area,  the  limited 
number  of  Oraons  had  to  work  amongst  an  overwhelmingly 
large  number  of  Bengali  speaking  people,  and  naturally  fhey 
learnt  Bengali  dialect  for  speaking  with  the  Bengalee  people, 
and  in  course  of  time  a  new  form  of  dialect,  known  locally  as 
Sadri  dialect,  developed  for  talking  even  amongst  themselves, 
which  is  a  mixture  of  Hindi  and  Bengali  to  a  great  extent 
with  perhaps  some  elements  of'  their  original  Kurukh. 

The  Oraons  of  this  tract,  speak  in  Sadri  when  speaking 
among  themselves  or  with  olher  tribal  and  caste  people  (who 
migrated  from  Bihar  side).  But  while  speaking  with  the  local 
Bengalee  people,  they  speak  in  fluent  Bengali. 

To  illustrate  the  pattern  of  Sadri  dialect  as  used  by  the 
Oraons  of  Sunderban,  a  few  examples  are  given  below:  — 

STORY  IN  SADRI  DIALECT  (SUNDERBAN) 

Ektd  Kathutia  Gdch  Kdtdt  Rnhe.  Kopdte  Kopfite  Hat  Se 
Tanga  Phuchak  Gelei ,  Pdmrne  Gir  Gelei.  Tdkhdn  Kdtihurid 
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Kande  Lag)  ei.  Sekhan  Ek  Debata  Sonaker  Tanga}  Lekun  Asilkar, 
Kahaten,  “  1  oi  Kare  Kdnddten?”  Takhdn  Se  Kahaten,  “  Gdch 
Katat  Kdtdt  Tanga  Hat  Se  Pdnime  Phuchak  Gelei.  Hdmi  Set 
lagun  Kandati”.  Debata  Ek  Sonar  Tanga  Lekar  Kahaten 
“1  Tanga  Ki  Tor  Hi?”  Takhdn  Se  Kahdthe,  “l  Tdngd  Hdmdr 
Nd  Lage.  Hdmdr  Tanga  Rahe  Lohake.  Take  Hdmi  Sonar 
Tdnga  Leke  Ka  Kari?”  Takhdn  Debata  Kaha'ei,  “Kanhe 
Toi  Kandathin.  Toke  Hdmi  Bhdlo  Bhabe  Lohdk  Ar  Sondk 
Tdngd  De  Deodthi.  Tui  I  Lekum  Ghar  Ja.” 

A  wood-cutter  was  felling  a  tree.  During  the  cutting  of 
the)  tree,  suddenly  his  axe  slipped  off  from  his  hand  and  fell 
into  water.  The  wood-cutter  then  burst  into  tears.  Then  a 
god  appeared  before  him  with  an  axe,  made  of  gold  and  asked, 
“Why  are  you  crying”  He  said,  “I  am  weeping  as  my  axe  has 
suddenly  fallen  into  water  during  cutting  the  tree”.  Showing 
the  golden  axe,  the  god  asked,  “Is  it  your  axe?”.  He  answered, 
“This  is  not  my  axe.  My  axe  is  made  of  iron  and  not  of 
gold?  Then  what  shall  I  do  with  this  axe  of  gold?  Then  the 
god  was  much  pleased  with  him  and  said,  “Don’t  weep,  I  am 
giving  you  both  these  iron  and  gold  axes.  Go  home  with  these.” 


CONVERSATION  IN  SaDRI  DIALECT  (SUNDERBAN) 


I. 


Kandan:  Thakurdd,  Kdlke  Jabe  to  Hamar  Ghare 
Bheloa-pharek  Hid  ? 


Debal : 

Han,  Sab  Jogar  Patrd  Ho  Gelai? 

Kandan : 

Han,  Hdmdr  Sab  Jogar  Patrd  Ho 
Gelei  Hda. 

Kandan : 

O  Thakurda,  are  you  coming  to  my 
house  to-morrow  to  attend  the  Bheloa 
phari  ? 

Debal : 

Yes!  have  you  completed  all  arrange¬ 
ments? 

Kandan : 

Yes!  I  have  arranged  everything.  . 

2.  Gopal  :  (Apan  Bohuke) — Ei  Chotobdhu,  Chotobahu 
Ek  Gilds  Pani  De  Hdmke  Pids  l dig  Hda.  Ham 
Pdni  Khaba” . 
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Gopail  :  (to  his  wife),—  O  Chotobahu  Chotobahu, 
give  me  a  glass  of  water.  I  ant  very  thirsty.  I  want  to 
drink. 

3.  Jamai:  Ha,  Ba  Kd  Kara  thin ? 

Sasur :  Aa  Bdbu,  Ham  Hogldke  Bdndhat ■{. 

Jamai:  Bdndhke  Kd  Karbe? 

Sasur:  Piraker  Jhdp  Bdndbe. 

Son-in-law—  J  father,  what  are  you  doing? 

Father-in-law  Come,  my  son,  I  am  tying  the  hoglas. 
Son-in-law:  What’s  the  use  of  tying? 

Father-in-law:  To  make  covering  for  the  varendah. 

From  the  wordings  of  the  story  and  the  conversations  in 
Sunderbani  Sddri,  it  may  easily  be  seen  that  this  is  mostly  a 
crude  admixture  of  corrupt  Bengali  and  Hindi.  As  already 
stated,  this  Sddri  is  used  for  talking  amongst  themselves. 

But  in  most  of  the  songs  and  mantras  (incantations),  the 
influence  of  Sddri  is  insignificant  as  compared  to  that  of 
Bengali.  Some  of  the  songs  and  mantras  are  in  mixed  form 
though  the  Bengali  influence  is  more  remarkable  than  Sddri. 
A  few  examples  of  this  type  are  given  below :  — 

SONG  (MIXED) 


Bdo  A Td  Bditdso  Ndhi 
Paid  Keno  Nan  Go 
Hdmi  Rdjdr  Beti  Mdgo 
Bid  esc  BehiraU  Go 

There  is  no  wind,  no  movements,  still  why  the  leaves  are 
moving?  Mother,  I  am  a  daughter  of  a  king  and  have  come 
out  to  foreign  land, 

MANTRA  (MIXED) 

Bhagaban  Unke  Bhdt  Khidli 
•  Ei  Monkar  Mukhe  Ektu 

Kanchd  Pdni  Dili 

Bhagaban  Tor  Nam  Kore. 
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Bhagawan,  I  have  given  you  food  to  eat  .  Now  I  am  giving 
you  water  (to  wash  your  mouth). 

A  few  examples  are  cited  below  in  order  to  give  an  idea 
about  the  immense  influence  of  the  regional  Bengali  dialect 
over  then  dialect  i.e.  Sadri.  Further,  these  examples  also 
show  that  m  these  cases  the  influence  of  Hindi  is  negligible. 

CONVERSATION  IN  BENGALI 

1*_  Kalachand  Kachua  (Oraon)__“0  Kestadd,  O  Dhdre 
Base  Ac /then  Reno ?  Edike  Ekbdr  A, sun.  Aktd  Kdjer  Kathd 
Achhe. 

Kesta  Moiadal  (Bagdi) — Ddrd  Kalachand ,  Ektu  Pare 
Jachchi”. 

Kalachand  Kachua  (an  Oraon) — Oh  Kestada,  why  are 
you  sitting  over  there?  Will  you  please  come  here?  I  have 
got  something  important  to  discuss  with  you. 

Kesto  Mandal  (a  Bagdi); — Wait  Kalachand,  I  am  coming, 
after  a  while. 

2.  Ramdas  Baro:  O  Aminuddin  Saheh,  Ami  Kdl  Sakdle 
Apnar  Kdchhe  Jdbo.  Ektu  Darkdr  Achhe ,  Apni  Bari  Thdhben 
To ? 

Aminuddin  Mondal  :  Hdn  Thdkbo. 

Ramdas  Baro:  “O  Aminuddin  Saheb,  I  shall  go  to  your 
place  tomorrow7  in  the  morning.  I  have  some  business  with 
you.  Will  you  be  at  home? 

Aminuddin  :  Yes,  I  shall  stay. 

SONGS  IN  BENGALI 

1.  Gdndd  Raila  Sari  Sdri 

Raid  Raila  Dili  Gdri 
Bechhe  Bechhe  Till  Tusu 
Kdl  Jdbi  Sasur  Bari 

Plenty  of  Merigold  and  two  cartloads  of  plantains  are 
here.  Select  and  pick  up  whatever  you  like  Tusu,  as  you  will 
go  to  your  father-in-law’s  house  tomorrow7. 

2.  Mdgo  Ma  Nadir  Dhdte 

Kisser  Bajnd  Bdjichhe ? 

Rajdr  Beta  Bihd  Karite  Asichhe 
Tdri  Bdjnd  Bdjichhe. 
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Mother,  what  music  is  being  played  on  the  river  side? 
It  is  the  music  of  the  wedding  procession  of  the  Prince,  w  o 
is  coming  to  marry. 

MANTRA  (INCANTATIONS). 


In  Bengali 

1.  Sonek  langal  Rupek  Phal 
Bdgh  Baida  Jurldm  Hal 
Taite  Uthlo  Kdlo  Mdtj 

Taite  B  uni  am  Saner  Ati. 

To  the  plough,  made  of  gold  and  share,  made  of  silver 
I  harness  tiger  and  bullock  to,  drag  it.  By  tilling  the  g^nd 
with  this  plough,  the  blacksoil  is  exposed  into  which 

planted  the  mustard  seedling. 

2.  Ghar  Bandi  Dor  Bandi 

Bdndi  Pirar  Pat 
Anukoti  Dakini  Bdndi 
Die  Lohar  Sat 

I  seal  the  house,  the  entrance,  the  outbreak  of  the 

diseases  and  also  million  spirits  by  the  iron  peg. 

The  above  illustrations  clearly  demonstrate  the  extensive 
infiltration  of  local  Bengali  dialect  into  their  conversations 
mantras,  songs,  etc.,  and  even  in  the  form  of  Sadr,  used  by 

themin  the  Ranchi  area,  the  Oraons  are  using  the  Kuru«. 
dialect  influenced  by  Hindi.  An  idea  of  Kurukk  dialect  may 
be  had  from  the  following  extracts  quoted  from  y. 


STORY  (KURUKH) 


Inna  mundhuntd  purkh&r  gdhi  kdhmi-kaththa  tango, 
laedan.  Bela, pur  betas  raksas  tela-khutamuMuta-lagms 
Bilas  saiha-tikhil  chiinjtii-lagias.  Hormar  sa,kha-t,kh,l  chera 
ZZ  Rdkas  Hermann  mokhkhas.  Abu,  ana  rand, 
pfchchoge  langdas  rdhchds.  As  phi  pah  manp  hhhl  chera - 
IT  Befasgahi  alar  kerar  chertd-ge.  A  chendas  saukaras-gma 
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jonkh  rahchas.  '‘Gucha  babii,  nighae  pali  chera-ge”.  Tangio 
rhi  kha  hell'ra  “Onta  ekla  engdas,  mokhochio  rakas.  (1915: 
444—445) 

Today  I  am  telling  the  original  story  of  (i.e.  as  t'old  by 

our)  ancestors :  The  King  of  Belatpur  used  to  tie  up  a 

Raksas  (monster)  to  a  stump  of  tela  (marking  nut)  tree.  The 
King  was  getting  his  Saika- rice  threshed.  All  (men)  were 
carrying  Saika- rice.  The  Raksas  devoured  the  men.  At  that 
time  (i.e.  in  those  days)  an  old  widow  had  a  son.  It  was  now 
his  turn  to  carry  rice.  The  king’s  men  went  to  make  him 
■carry  rice.  The  boy  was  a  servant  in  a  rich  man’s  house. 

,(They  said)  “Let)  us  go,  young  man,  it  is  now  your  turn  to 

carry  (rice)”.  His  mother  began  to  weep  (and  said)  “One 
only  son  (I  have)'  the  Raksas  will  'devour  even  (him)’’. 
(1915:  463—464) 

SONGS  (KURUKH) 

J.  Khoiondrkd  Kanrtfln, 

Hod  bhdiyare  sen  dr d  tonka, 

Chitra  mdkan  Idodge, 

Hod  bhdiyare  sendra  tonka. 

(1915:  159) 

The  arrow  by  the  son’s  bride  brought.  Do  take  it  to  the 
hunting  ground!  To  kill  the  striped  deer,  brother.  Do  take 
it  to  the  hunting-ground.  (1915:  159) 

2.  Tela  dabsa  Gosain ,  makka  debsa\ 

Gosdin  sarem ! 

Hde-re  Khaddi  mOnoey,  Hae-re 
Phagu  mdnoey 
Gosdin  Sarem ! 

Hio-hi-dal-dal  Hio-hi  dal-dal\ 

(O  Keoncl  tree  God!  O  Sal  tree  God 

The  Phagu  God!  -The  Sarhul  God! 

O  it  is  Sarhfil  now!  O  it  is  Phagu 

The  Phagu  God!  The  Sarhul  God! 

Come!  Let  us  play!  Let  us  play!) 

(1915:  200) 
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Besides  the  above  examples  of  Kurukh  dialect  of  the 
Oraons  of  Chota-Nagpur,  as  given  above,  a  few  more  examples 
of  ‘Sadri’  dialect  as  used  by  the  Oraons  of  the  same  area  are 
given  from  Roy. 

SONG 


Sadri  (Chota-Nagpur) 

Sumirdnd  Karu  guru  sumirdnd 
Kurd  deo, 

Aj  uttir  dakhiii  ke  sumirdnd 
Kurd  deo , 

Sumirdnd  hard  guru  sumirdnd 
Karu  deo, 

Aj  purdb  pachim  he  sumirdnd 
Karu  deo. 

(1915:  286-287) 

“Do  thou  call  up,  O  Guru  (Master)  1 
Do  thou  cal/1  up. 

Do  thou  call  up  todav  (all  the  spirits) 

From  the  north  and  the  south. 

Do  thou  call  up,  O  Guru 
Do  thou  cajl  up . 

Do  thou  call  up  today  (all  the  spirits) 
from  the  east  and  the  west, 

(1915:  288) 


INCANTATION 

Sadri  (Chota  Nagpur) 

2.  hdnth  jor  drji  bdnhi  jor  binti 
nandan,  dinem  ratim,  dheydn 
nandan  sdnjhe  bihdn  dheydn 
nandan,  dkkil  geydn  chiyd  Bdbu. 

(1915:  355) 

We  pray  to  Thee  with  folded  hands  and  crossed  arms  day 
and  night;  we  meditate  on  Thee,  in  the  morning  and  evening, 
O  Father,  give  us  knowledge  and  wisdom.  (1915:  355) 
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From  the  above  illustrations,  the  distinction  between  the 
Saclri  ol  the  lower-Bengal  Oraons  anldi  that  of  the  Chota  Nagpur 
Oraons  can  easily  be  made  out. 

,  Now,  we  illustrate  the  difference  between  the  Sddri  of  these 
two  regions  by  quoting  the  same  story  and  conversations  as 
spoken  in  the  respective  areas:  — 

IN  SADRI  OF  SUNDERBAN  AREA 

...Ekijd  Rakhal  Raikhi.  Se  Garu  Chorda  Gelei.  Guru 
char  ate  char  ate  “Bdgh”  “Bdgh’’  Kaikun  Chachalei.  I  dkhan 
Gerdmer  Lok  Sab  Lathi  Thengd  Leke  Kudke  Alai.  Se  Tdkhdn 
Hasti  Laglei.  Sei  Alan  Aile  Dekhlei  Mankar  Bhire  Bdgh  Nei  "Khe 
Chhuchhdiker  Thakate.  Se  Kun  Umdt  Rage  Chali  Gelei. 
Ekdin  Srftai  Bdgh  A'lei.  Sekhdn  Rdkhd!  Chhora  Chechdlei, 
“Bdgh  A  lei  Hda  dike”.  Sekhdn  Keo  Ar  Na  Gelai.  Bdghtd 
Chhorake  Dhdrke  Mar  Dilei. 

IN  SABRI  OF  CHOTA  NAGPUR  AREA 

Onte  addo  khapus  rahchics.  As  rose  gayam  khapa  iagias. 
Gayarn  khapunum  khapunum  onghon  onghon  lakra  barcha 
lakra  barcha  baaer  ki  garara  Iagias.  As  ghi  gahi  lathi  guilt 
ondrarki  bara  lagier.  Lakra  mal  erer  ki  khishra  ki  kina  lagier 
k  ha  n>e  a  as  jor  se  alkha  lagius.  On  thul  manim  onte  lakra 
barcha.  Aas  gool  nana  helrds  ki  lakra  barcha  sahayla  nana. 
Lakin  ne  hnu  mal  barchar  khane  lakra  asin  pitiya.  Eka  se 
has  nanjas  annem  kechas. 

STORY  IN  ENGLISH 

There  was  a  cow7  boy.  He  used  to  tend  cows.  During 
tending  the  cows,  he  sometimes  cried  out,  ‘tiger’  ‘tiger  .  Hearing 
his.  shout,  the  villagers  came  running  with  rods  and  clubs. 
He  then  burst  out  into  laughter.  But  seeing  no  tiger,  they 
thought  it  to  be  a  fun  and  went  away  angrily.  One  day  a 
tiger  actually  came.  He  cried  out,  ‘Help  me,  the  tigei  has 
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come.”  But  no  one  came  to  help  him  that  day.  The  tiger 
killed  him. 

CONVERSATION  (IN  SADRI  OF  SUNDERBAN  AREA) 

BhCn — Dadu  Kahd  Jdthin?  Kon  Kdje  Jathin?  Ddda 
Md  Him,  Home  Ektu  Kdlinagar  Jdphi  Lagd  Kine.  Tor 
Bhauffii  Ker  Lugd  Chhir  Gelei  Hda.  Tdite  Kine  Jdthi. 

IN  SADRI  OF  CHOTA  NAGPUR  AREA 

Chu — "Dadu,  Nun  eksan  kaday?  Nim  ender  ge  Kaplay?’r 
Dada — “En  Kahnagar  kadan  kichei  khenda  sari  ge  kichri  me  la. 
Audi  gahi  Rich  Pi  etna  kera.  Rhone  en  Khenda  Ka  Kadam’E 

ENGLISH 

Younger  brother, — Brother,  where  are  you  going?  What 
for  are  you  going?  Eider  Brother  —‘‘I  am  going  to  Kali- 
nagar  to  purchase  a  cloth.  Your  sister-in-law  has  no  cloth. 
Het  cloth  has  been  torn.  So,  I  am  going  to  purchase  it”. 

Fiona  the  above  illustrations,  the  differences  in  the  pattern 
of  the  present  day  Oraon  dialects  of  these  two  [different  re¬ 
gions  may  be  observed. 

The  emergence  of  a  new  form  ol?  dialect  among  the  Oraons 
of  Deltaic  Bengal  is  nothing  unusual.  This  would  happen  when¬ 
ever  a  small  group  of  people  would  be  transplanted  to  a  diffe¬ 
rent  region  with  another  language  without  any  regular  link  or 
communication  with  the  parent  stock.  The  immigrants  would 
gradually  imbibe  the  local  language  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
develop  a  new  dialect  of  a  mixed  type. 

The  influence  of  the  local  environment  has  not  only  been 
manifest  in  the  development  of  their  new  dialect  but  is  dis¬ 
cernible  in  other  spheres  of  their  life  and  activities  as  would 
be  seen  im  the  succeeding  chapters. 
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CHAPTER:  V 


SOCIAL  STRUCTURE 


The  endogamous  Oraon  society  of  the  Sunderban  area  is 
patriarchate  in  nature  (i.e.  the  males  of  this  society  enjoy 
superior  status).  It  is  usually  characterised  by  descent,  in¬ 
heritance  and  succession  reckoned  through  the  male,  patrilocal 
residence,  and  the  subordination  of  women  and  children.  It 
is  internally  divided  into  a  number  of  exogamous  totemistic 
sibs  (a  pseudo-kinship  or  unilateral  extended  lineage  group  in 
a  community)  known  as  gotors  or  gotros.  Each  sib  01  go  tiro 
consists  of  a  number  of  families,  and  they  are  distributed  in 
different  villages  or  in  different  hamlets  or  paras  of  villages. 
Phratry  and  moiety  systems  which  are  found  among  a  few 
other  tribal  groups  of  India,  are  absent  among  them.  Among 
the  Oraons  of  the  Sunderban  area,  the  village  forms  the  most 
important  social  unit,  with  a  (definite  territorial  boundary, 
having  mutual  relations  in  different  aspects  of  socio-economic 
and  socio-cultural  affairs  amongst  its  members  (who  may  be 
both  tribals  as  well  non-tribals).  As  regards  the  Oraon 
society  of  Chota-Nagpur,  Roy  states,  “The  present  social  organi¬ 
zation  of  the  Oraons  is  the  archaic  organization  of  the  ancient 
Oraon  hunting  communities  adopted  to  the  needs  of  the 
more  complex  agricultural  village-communities  of  latei  days 
(1915:  324) 
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I.  SIB  : 

portion  TT**  th<!  °f  lhis  southein 

po  tion  ot  the  Deltaic  West  Bengal  are  divided  into 

“  zzrrt totemic  drvisions- as  w 

multilocal  m  settlement,  and  the  members  of  which  are  d«er 

obWitn  Umlatera‘  dTCeM-  aCtUa‘  °r  pUta“ve’  with  ‘1*°-***° 

obligation  of  an  exclusive  kind.  In  connection  with  the 

saw0'-/  <Slt)  °rganiSati0n  in  the  Chota-Nagpur  area,  Roy 
.ays.  For  purpose  of  exogamy  the  whole  tribe  is  to  this  day 
divided  into  a  number  of  dans  (sibs)  or  gotros”  (1915-  324> 

lh'  ^  °f  ‘he  DdtaiC  BCTgal-  “  sub'sib  t  present 
and  also  the  sing  e-s.b  village  i.e.  a  village  inhabited  totally 

vdlls  ofmthirS  °"e  "b  °n‘y  i$  abSem-  ^  «■*  Oraon 

r«o  S  h  ,  area  are  mulusib  villaS«  Orson,  Of  elide 
rent  sibs  live  in  a  village. 

The  peculiar  totemistic  feature  is  the  basis  of  the  sib 
organization  of  the  Oraons  of  the  Sunderban  area,  the  organi¬ 
st1?*1  w  ic  controls  the  social  and  to  a  some  extent  religious 
affatrs  of  this  society.  The  Oraons  of  the  Chota-Nagpur  area 
also  have  the  same  feature.  Roy,  on  the  totemism  of  the 
Oraons  of  Chota-Nagpur,  writes,  “Totemism  which  was  the 
asis  of  social  and  political  organization  of  the  Oraons  in 
what  may  be  roughly  called  the  hunting  any.  pastoral  stages 
of  Oraon  culture,  still  forms  the  fundamental  feature  of  their 
social  organisation  m  so  far  as  kinship,  marriage  and  rela¬ 
tions  of  the  sexes  are  concerned”  (1915  :  324). 

In  connection  with  the  totemistic  sib  organisation,  it 
may,  however,  be  noted  here  that  the  powerful  traditional  sib 
organization,  which  once  played  a  dominant  role  in  the  socio- 
political  anti  socio-religious  life  of  the  Oraons,  does  not  have 
much  influence  now-adays  over  the  Oraons  of  both  Chota- 
Nagpur  and  Sunderban  area;  this  is  mainly  due  to  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  Christianity  in  the  Ranchi  area  and  Hinduism  in  the 
Bengal  area,  and  also  due  to  the  impact  of  modernisation  ur¬ 
banisation,  industrialisation  etc.  Thus,  the  people  are  also 
gradually  losing  their  traditional  tendency  of  implicit  faith  in 
and  strict  adherence  to  the  characteristics  of  totemism  in  their 
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■sib  organization.  Now-a+days,  Lhe  functional  value  of  the 
sib  is  mainly  lestiicted  to  the  regulation  of  marriages. 

(a)  origin  of  totems  : 

The  Oraons  of  the  Sunderban  area  have  little  or  no  idea 
about  the  origin  of  their  sibs  or  gotros.  Many  of  them  eve>n 
do  not  know  the  actual  meaning  of  the  gotros.  All  that  they 
know  is  that,  the  flora  and  fauna  at  their  past  and  present 
habitats,  have  supplied  the  bulk  of  their  totemic  names ;  and 
these  totemic  animals  and  plants  are  believed  to  have  helped 
or  protected  or  rendered  some  peculiar  service  to  their  ances¬ 
tors,  who,  out  of  gratitude,  took  their  sib  names  from  these 
animals  or  plants.  The  present  day  Oraons  of  the  Ranchi 
area  also  are  not  quite  fully  aware  of  the  origin  of  these  sibs 
or  goltos.  Roy  has  described  the  origin,  of  some  of  these  tote¬ 
mic  clans  (sibs)  of  the  Oraons  (1915  :  327-328),  some  oil  which 
are  given  below  :  — 

i.  Kuju-t — While  an  Oraon  had  fallen  asleep  under 
a  Kujui  plant,  a  flexible  twig)  of  the  plant  entwined 
tound  his  body  and  protected  him  from  molestation. 
Accordingly,  the  man  took  the  Kujur  plant  for  his 
totem  ;  and  his  descendants  now  form  the  men  of 
Kufur  clan  (sib). 

ii.  Kisputtd — An  Oraon  killed  a  pig  and  ate  its  flesh, 
but  thiew  away  its  entrails.  The  life  of  the  pig  re¬ 
mained  in  the  entrails,  so  that  the  slain  pig  was 
soon  afterwards  found,  moving  in  actual  bodily  form. 
Henceforth  pig’s  entrails  became  tabooed  to  the 
slayer  of  the  pig  and  his  descendants,  and  they 
came  to  constitute  the  Kisputtd  (kis  =  pig,  putta 
—entrails)  clan  (sib). 

lii.  Khalkho — An  Oraon  was  fishing  in  a  stream.  A 
Khalkho  fish  which  was  caught  in  his  net,  managed 
to  escape.  Thenceforward,  the  Khalkho  fish  became 
tabooed  to  the  man  and  his  descendants,  who  came 
to  be  called  men  of  the  Khalkho  clan  (sib). 

vi.  Ekkd  or  Kdchu'd — While  an  old  Oraon  was  about 
to  catch  a  lortoise,  the  latter  exclaimed,  “I  am 
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your  jdt  (caste-fellow).”  And  so  the  man  desisted! 
from  catching  it,  and  his  descendants  came  to  form 
the  Tortoise  ( Kdchud  or  Ekkd)  clan  (sib). 

(b)  rule  of  sib  exogamy  : 

On  account  of  the  rule  of  sib  exogamy,  no  Oraon  of  this 
area  is  allowed  to  marry  within  the  same  sib  or  gotro  i.e.  a 
man  of  Bar' a  sib  must  not  marry'  a  girl  from  Bdrld  sib,  but 
should  find  out  his  mate  from  another  sib  other  than  Barla - 
The  pre-marital  sex  relation  between  the  members  of  the  same 
sib  is  also  prohibited,  as  these  people  believe  that  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  same  sib  have  descended  from  a  common  ances¬ 
tor  ;  and,  as  such,  they  are  all  blood  relatives.  Roy,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  totem  and  sex  taboos  of  the  Oraons  of 
Chota-Nagpur,  says,  “Although  the  members  of  an  Oraon  clan 
(sib)  do  not  believe  in  their  actual  descent  from  their  totem 
animal  or  plant,  they  regard  themselves  as  descendants  of  a 
Common  ancestor,  and,  as  such,  blood  relatives  between 
whom  marriage  or  sexual  intercourse  is  not  permissible.” 
(1915:  328).  About  the  clan  (sib)  rule  for  marriage  of  the  Oraons 
of  Chota-Nagpur,  he  writes,  “Although  an  Oraon  may  not 
marry  into  his  own  totem  (i.e.  father’s  totem),  he  may  marry 
into  Che  totem  of  his  mother’’  (1915  :  330). 

This  type  of  restriction  is  also  prevalent  among  the  Oraons. 
of  the  Sunderban  area.  Though,  as  a  rule,  marriage  in  the 
mother’s  sib  is  not  prohibited  here,  still  many  Oraons  of  this 
tract  try  to  secure  mates  firstly  from  the  sibs  other  than  that 
of  the  mother. 

Though,  as  a  rule,  sib  endogamy  is  prohibited,  and 
though  an  Oraon  thinks  it  to  be  incestuous,  still  in  a  few 
cases  such  a  thing  i.e.  marriage  within  the  same  sib  takes 
place.  In  most  of  such  cases,  either  -love  plays  the  prominent 
role  or  premarital  impregnation  leads  to  such  an  act'.  In 
such  cases,  the  parents  of  both  parties  or  the  persons  con¬ 
cerned,  have  to  pay  a  fine  to  the  village  (community) 
Panchayet.  After  this,  they  are  allowed  to  lead  a  normal 
social  life.  But  until  and  unless  they  pay  the  fine  to 
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Panchayet,  they  are  treated  as  outcaste  from  the  society; 
and,  as  such,  have  no  right  to  attend  the  different  socio-re- 
ligious  festivities  and  different  other  functions  of  the  village. 
But  the  incidence  of  occurrence  of  such  type  of  union  (intra- 
sib  marriage)  among  the  Sunderban  Oraons  is  insignificantly 
small. 

In  Ranchi  district  also,  this  type  of  union  occurs  some¬ 
times,  and  the  cases  are  judged  in  the  same  way  as  of  the 
Oraons  of  the  Sunderban  area. 

But  due  to  the  influence  of  Christianity  and  also  due 
to  easy  availability  of  jobs  in  different  working  centres,  such 
as  tea-gardens,  mills,  mines  etc.,  the  frequency  of  such  type 
of  union  is  slightly  higher  than  that  of  the  Sunderban  area. 
If  a  man  marries  in  such  a  way,  and  if  the  Panchayet  tries 
to  punish  him  for  his  deed,  he,  instead  of  bending  to  the 
verdict  of  the  village  Panchayet,  often  goes  to  any  cash-crop 
garden  or  to  factories  or  mines  (where  the  local  village 
Panchayet  has  no  influence)  as  labourer  with  his  wife,  disobey¬ 
ing  the  social  rule.  Again,  the  baptised  Oraons  sometimes 
do  not  care  the  verdict  of  the  village  Panchayet.  It  was  some¬ 
times  seen  during  pre-independence  period,  that  these  people 
were  protected  by  the  Christian  Missions.  Roy  has  also  found 
such  instances  among  the  Oraons  of  Chota -Nagpur  area,  and 
about  which  he  writes,  “Some  premarital  intrigue  leading  to 
inconvenient  consequences  resulted  in  a  permanent  union 
which  was  ultimately  sanctioned  by  the  village  and  the  Parha 
to  which  the  man  belonged,  only  on  the  latter  having  paid  a 
fine  and  provided  a  feast  to  the  Parha  brethren.  After  the 
offending  pair  is  thus  formally  readmitted  into  the  tribe,  and 
their  union  thus  legalized,  their  sons  are  considered  as  good 
as  legal  heirs  born  of  lawful  wedlock  (1915:  329) 

(c)  TOTEMIc  TABOO: 

“As  a  general  rule,  an  Oraon  must  abstain  from  eating 
or  otherwise  using,  domesticating,  killing,  destroying,  maim¬ 
ing,  hurting  or  injuring  the  animal  or  plant  or  other  objects 
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sthat  form  his  toitern;  nor  must  he  use  anything  made  of  it 
-or  obtained  from  it;  and,  when  practicable,  he  will  prevent 
■others  from  doing  so  in.  his  presence.  In  the  case  of  tree 
totems,  the  men  of  the  clan  (sib)  will  neither  go  under  the 
shade  of  the  tree  nor  cut  or  burn  its  wood  nor  use  its  produce  in 
any  shape”  (Roy:  1915:330).  If  an  Oraon  finds  the  totemic 
object  lying  dead  on  the  way,  he  covers  it  by  some  means  so 
that  it'  cannot  be  eaten  up  by  some  birds  or  beasts,  and  goes 
away  after  saluting  it. 

This  type  of  rigidity  regarding  totemic  taboo  has  been 
much  slackened  now-a-days.  At  present,  in  some  cases  they 
only  do  not  eat  or  kill  the  totemic  objects.  In  the  Ranchi 
area,  the  Christian  Oraons  pay  little  respect  to  these  totemic 
objects,  and  also  do  not  obey  all  these  taboos  fully.  When 
the  totemic  object  is  an  article  of  daily  necessity  or  any 
irresponsible  article  o£  diet  or  household  use,  the  Oraons 
of  the  Sunderban  area  somehow  rationalise  the  same  and 
modify  the  totemic  taboo.  The  members  of  Dhanivar 
(meaning  paddy)  gotro,  instead  of  abstaining  from  eating 
rice  or  using  paddy,  say  that  Dhanwar  does  not  mean  all 
kinds  of  paddy,  but  a  particular  variety  (which  is  not  com¬ 
mon  in  this  area),  and  use  all  other  types  of:  paddy  available 
m  the  locality.  The  same  type  of  rationalisation  is  done  by 
the  members  of  Nun  or  Laban  (salt)  gotro ,  who  do  not  think 
their  totemic  object  to  be  the  common  variety  of  salt,  and 
accordingly  modified  the  totem  to  a  special  variety. 

The  same  type  of  modification  was  also  noticed  by  Roy 
among  Oraons  of  the  Chota-Nagpur  area  at  the  dawn  of  the 
20th  Century.  About  this  he  wri'tes,  “Instead  of  abstaining 
altogether  from  the  use  of  paddy,  Oraons  of  the  Khes  or 
paddy  clan  (sib)  abstain  only  from  eating  the  thin  scum  that 
forms  on  the  surface  of  rice-soup  when  it  stands  unagitated 
in  a  cool  place... In  the  same  way  men  of  the  Iron  clan  (sib) 
have  only  to  abstain  from  touching  iron  with  their  lips  or 
tongue,  but  may  use  iron  in  any  other  way  they  like’ 
<1915  :  331). 
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(d)  SIB-DESCEiVr : 


Ag  the  descent  is  reckoned  patrilineally,  the  sons  and^ 
unmarried  daughters  get  their  father’s  sib  i.e.  a  son  of 
Khalkho  father  must  be  a  Khalkho.  The  married  daughters 
generally  take  their  husbands’  sibs  or  in  a  few  cases  may 
retain  their  father’s  sib.  In  such  cases,  they  have  to  observe 
taboos  relating  to  both  their  father’s  as  well  as  their 
husbands’  sibs.  This  is  also  found  among  the  present  day 
Oraons  of  the  Chota-Nagpur  area  as  was  also  reported  by 
Roy  regarding  the  Oraons  of  his  time. 

(e)  split-totem  : 

Among  the  Oraons  of  Sunderban  ‘split-totem’  is  found. 
Dr.  Frazer27  has  described  ‘split  totem’  as  follows:  “the 
segmentation  of  a  single  original  clan  (sib)  which  had  a  whole 
animal  for  its  totem  into  a  number  of  totems,  either  of  which 
took  the  name  either  o?  a  part  of  the  original  animal  or  of 
a  subspecies  of  it".  Among  the  Oraons  of  the  Sunderban 
area  the  sibs.  Kiss,  Suar  and  Kalaharin,  are  indicated  by  the 
totemic  object  ‘Pig’  and  the  sib  Kisputta  has  its  totem  as 
‘Pig's  entrails’.  Split-totems  are  also  found  among  the  Oraons- 
of  the  Chota-Nagpur  plateau. 

(f)  multiple  taboos: 

The  presence  of  multiple  taboos  among  'the  Oraons  of 
Chota  Nagpur  regarding  a  clan  (sib),  as  said  by  Roy,  is  not 
clearly  seen  among  Oraons  of  the  Sunderban  area.  But  in 
a  few  cases,  the  members  of  a  particular  sib  observe  multiple- 
taboo  regarding  the  totem  object.  In  this  case,  the  taboo 
extends  to  the  other  similar  objects,  which  have  a  real  or 
fancied  resemblance  to  the  totem,  or  may  happen  to  bear  the 
same  or  even  a  similar  name  as  the  totems,  and  taboo  is 
observed  in  connection  with  all  these  objects.  In  Chota- 
Nagpur,  for  example,  the  members  of  Lakra  or  Bdgh  sib 
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(tiger)  in  addition  to  their  observing  taboo  in  connection 
with  Bagh  also  extend  it  to  squirrel  as  squirrel  s  shin  is  also 
striped. 

(c)  transformation  of  TOTEM  NAME: 

Roy  is  of  opinion  that  in  a  few  cases  among  the  Oraons, 
a  double  totem  appears  to  have  arisen  from  the  anxiety  felt 
by  a  particular  totem  to  change  a  totem  name  into  a  more 
respectable  one.  He  has  shown  that  in  a  few  villages  in 
Ranchi  district,  the  members  of  the  Kisputta  (pig’s  entrails) 
elan  (sib),  when  asked  as  to  their  gotro  or  sib,  gave  their  clan 
(sib)  name  as  Kasai  (a  kind  of  tree).  They,  besides  observing 
the  customary  taboos  regarding  Pig,  also  observe  the  taboos 
in  addition  with  regard  to  the  Kasai  tree.  But  we  did  not 
come  across  such  type  of  transformation  of  totem  names 
among  the  Oraons  of  the  Deltaic  Bengal. 

Though  we  could  not  trace  any  type  of  transformation  of 
totem  objec'ts,  we  noted  an  interesting  feature  here.  Some  of 
the  members  of  Kinduar  sib  often  declare  themselves  as 
Belonging  to  Shol  sib  also,  as  the  meaning  of  both  these  two 
sibs  is  same  (a  kind  oil  fish).  Similarly,  some  members  of  Kiss 
sib  often  say  that  they  belong  to  Suar  or  Kdlaharin  sib  and 
vice  versa,  as  the  meaning  of  all  these  totemic  objects  is 

Pig- 


(H)  totem -worship: 

Roy  has  remarked  that'  among  the  Oraons  of  Chota- 
Nagpur,  'there  are  wooden,  brass  or  earthen  emblems  of  the 
totemic  objects  which  they  carry  on  their  tvay  during  JaUra 
festival.  Before  such  a  Jdtra  party  leaves  its  own  village,  the 
village  priest  ( JJaKari)  puts  vermilion  marks  on  the  emblems, 
sacrifices  a  chicken  and  offers  a  little  rice-beat  to  these 
effigies.  On  their  way  (from  their  own  village  to  the  Ja tra- 
ground),  if  the  members  of  such  party  happen  to  halt  in  any 
-village,  the  clan  (sib)  emblems  are  taken  to  the  dkhra  of  that 
village,  and  offerings  of  rice-bear  an<d  chicken  are  made  by 
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the  men  of  that  village.  About  the  significance  of  these 
wooden,  clay  or  brass  figures,  they  speak  ofj  these  to  be  the 
ancient  emblems  of  the  village  or  point  towards  the  totem 
symbols  of  the  Bhuinhtifs  or  the  first  Oraon  settlers  of  the 
village.  But  this  type  of  totem-worship  is  not  in  vogue 
among  the  Oraons  of  this  Sunderban  area.  They  have  no 
earthen,  brass  or  wooden  models  representing  these  totemic 
objects*  But  during  many  pujps,  they  utter  the  names  of  the 
respective  sibs,  and  show  due  regards  by  saluting  these.  In 
this  connection,  it  may  be  said,  that  the  Oraons  of  Southern 
Bengal,  unlike  their  kinsmen  in  the  Ranchi  area,  have  no 
Pfirha  flag  which  are  carried  and  hoisted  during  Jdtra  and 
•other  religious  ceremonies. 

The  above  discussions  give  some  idea  regarding  the 
■characteristics  of  Oraon  totems  and  sibs  of  Sunderban  as  well 
as  of  the  Ranchi  area.  Previously,  the  general  attitude  of  an 
Oraon  to  his  sib-totem  was  that  of  a  man  to  his  equal,  to  his 
friend  and  ally.  But  this  attitude  is  almost  decaying  among 
the  Oraons  of  the  present  id, ay  of  both  the  areas  for  which 
the  puritanistic  socio-religious  and  political  ideas  are  some¬ 
what  responsible.  Migration  to  new  environment  and  con¬ 
tact  with  different  advanced  neighbouring  communities  and 
also  the  breach  of  the  cultural  link  with  the  homeland  have 
further  accelerated  this  process.  At  present,  the  totemic 
grouping  of  the  Oraons  'which  was  once  the  most  vital  and 
basic  social  unit,  exerts  its  functional  jurisdiction  to  some 
extent  only  in  marriage  and  kinship  off  the  society. 

(i)  SIBS  OF  THE  ORAONS  OF  DIFFERENT  AREAS: 

Table  IX  gives  the  sib  (gotro)  of  the  Oraons  of  different 
localities  (Sunderban,  Chota-Nagpur  and  Tea-gardens  of 
North  East  India).  The  sibs  of  the  Oraons  of  Chota-Nagpur 
are  described  by  different  authors  (Dalton,29  Risley29  and 
Roy30)  and  those  of  the  Oraons  ofl  the  Tea  Estates  of  N.-E. 
India  are  taken  from  a  survey  in  tea-garden  areas  oil  Jalpai- 
guri  by  the  Cultural  Research  Institute,  West  Bengal,  and 
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also  from  the  Handbook  on  Castes  and  Tribes51  (Tea  District- 
Labour  Association).  The  sibs  of  the  Oraons  of  Ranchi 

district  were  collected  in  1959  from  a  few  villages  of  Mandar 
police  station  by  the  present  authors. 

From  Table  IX,  it  is  seen  that  a  number  of 

sibs  as  collected  by  Dalton,  Risley  and  Roy  in  diffe¬ 
rent  areas  of  the  country,  are  totally  absent  among  the 

Oraons  of  the  Sunderban  area.  Among  the  Oraon  im¬ 
migrants  of  the  Sunderban  area,  a  number  of  new  sibs  has- 
developed  which  are  not  found  among  the  Oraons  of  Chota 
Nagpur.  Some  of  the  sibs  of  the  Oraons  of  the  Tea  garden 
areas  are  quite  different  from  those  present  in  Ranchi  district 
or  in  the  Sunderban  area.  An  interesting  thing  that  may  be 
noticed  among  the  Oraons  of  the  Sunderban  area  is  that  some 
Oraons  have  Kiss,  some  Sudr  and  some  Kataharin  as  their  sib 
names.  All  these  mean  ‘Pig’.  But  a  few  of  those  who  have 
Kalaharin  as  their  sib  sometimes  identify  their  sib  as  Suar 
etc.  also.  The  same  has  also  happened  in  the  cases  of 
Kinduar  and  ‘Shot’  (meaning  a  kind  of  fish),  Laban  and  Nun 
(salt),  Kak  and  Kduyd  (crow)  and  so  on.  These  may  be  local 
adoptations  due  to  the  effect  of  migration  and  contact. 

2  FAMILY 

The  “Family”  among  the  Oraons  of  the  Sunklerban  area- 
forms  a  domestic  unit  and  is  patriarchal  in  nature.  In  this- 
avea,  monogamous  type  of  family  is  the  societal  profile,  with 
one  man  and  one  wife,  though  occasionally  one  may  encounter 
a  polygynous  type  of  family,  wherein  one  man  has  more  than 
one  wife,  but  one  would  never  find  a  polyandrous  type  of 
family,  with  more  than  one  man  simultaneously  married  to 
the  same  woman. 

Usually,  the  eldest  among  the  male  members  of  the  senior 
generation  in  a  family  is  regarded,  as  the  head  of  the  family 
and  is  known  as  Kartd  of  the  family  who  exerts  unquestioned 
authority  over  all  others  in  the  family.  In  all  affairs,  concern¬ 
ing  the  family,  domestic,  economic,  social  and  religious,  he 
represents  the  family  and  is  the  director,  adviser  and  guide 
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of'  all  the  members  of  the  family.  AH  the  members  of  the 
family,  in  their  turn,  offer  him  implicit  obedience  and 
reverence.  He  is  responsible  for  the  smooth  running  of  the 
family,  management  of  the  family  affairs,  and  allotment  of 
specific  duties  and  responsibilities  to  individual  members  in. 
consultation  with  other  elderly  relatives.  All  the  members 
of  the  family  generally  co-operate  with  each  other  in  different 
socio-economic  activities.  If  there  is  any  scandal  in  the 
family  or  at  the  time  of  marriage  of  a  son  or  daughter,  he 
first  consults  with  the  elderly  members  of  the  family,  then 
with  other  relatives  and  elderly  neighbours  and  finally  with 
the  village  or  community  Panchayet. 

When  the  head  of  the  family  becomes  too  old  or  infirm 
or  incapable  of  performing  family  functions  properly,  the 
place  is  taken  over  by  the  next  senior  male  member  of  the 
family  as  the  working  head.  But  still  the  retired  head  of  the 
family  is  respected  by  all  in  the  family,  and  his  advice  is 
sought  and  respected  by  the  working  head  and  other  members 
in  different  difficult  situations. 

(a)  family  type: 

From  the  nature  of  composition  of  family  members  of  the 
Oraons  of  Sunderban,  five  types  of  families  may  be  cate¬ 
gorized,  considering  the  number  of,  members  using  the  same 
kitchen  and  having  their  economic  relations. 

Type: _ .  I  This  type  of  family  consists  of  a  married 

couple  with  its  unmarried  children  or  mar¬ 
ried  couple  having  no  children.  Sometimes- 
a  divorced  woman  or  a  widow  is  married 
to  a  widower  or  a  divorced  man  with  his/ 
her  unmarried  children  of  previous  union, 
or  a  widower  or  a  divorced  man  is  married 
to  an  unmarried  woman.  This  type  ot 
family  may  be  termed  as  nuclear,  simple  ot 
independent  type  of  family. 

Type: _  II  Next  type  is  composed  of  a  married  coupjle 
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and  their  unmarried  children  together  with 
the  parent  or  parents  of  the  man. 

Type: _ III  Next  comes  the  joint  or  extended  type  of 

family  which  consists  of  several  married 
brothers  with  their  spouses  and  children  ay 
well  as  parents  and,  unmarried  siblings,  also 
married  son  or  sons  with  their  wives  and 
children  as  well  as  their  unmarried  sons. 

Type : _ IV  Polygynous  type  of  family  among  them  cppf 

sists  of  a  man  with  more  than  one  wife,  qtf; 
married  children  and  married  sons  and 
their  spouses,  and  children,  unmarried 
siblings,  parents,  or  widowed  parent. 

Type: _  V  This  is  the  last  type  of  family  consisting.pl 

widowed  or  divorced  daughters  living  yvith- 
their  children  and/or  with  their  parents  and 
/or  with  different  adhesions  related  through 
husband’s  or  wife’s  side  living  with  Type  \ 
or  Type  II  families.  rf;+  (>j> 

The  distribution  of  the  above-mentioned  types  of  families, 
with  percentage  among  the  Oraons  of  Boyarmari  village  pf 
Sandeshkhali  police  station  is  given  below,  and  this 
taken  as  the  representative  pictui~e  of  the  whole  of  the 
Sunderban  area. 
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Table  X  shows  that  the  extended  or  joint  type f  of 
(Type  III)  has  the  highest  frequency  with  49  families:! -tm  its 
credit  forming  45.37%  of  the  total  of  108  Oraon  families: 
Next  in  order  comes  the  simple  or  nuclear  type  of  >  family 
(Type  1)  having  37  (34.26%)  to  its  credit.  The  next  type, 


family  (Type  II)  is  15  (13.89%)  in  number.  The  incidence 
of  occurrence  of  other  types  of  families  is  quite  insignificant. 

Thus,  the  Oraon  family  pattern  of  Sunderban  may  be 
tc/med  as  heterogenous  patrilineal  type  where  the  daughters 
leave  their  parents’  house  after  marriage,  and  the  sons  bring 
wives  from  other  villages,  families  and  clans.  Due  to  having 
patrilocal  marital  residence,  the  sons  after  marriage  generally 
live  with  the  father.  It  is  also  sometimes  seen  that  the  sons 
after  marriage  start  living  in  a  separate  house  (separated  from 
the  father)  during  the  latter’s  life-time,  and  this  type  of  marital 
residence  is  known  as  Neolocal.  Adoption  among  them  is  very 
rare.  The  rich  Oraons  often  keep  the  poor  Oraon  boys  as 
servants  ( Mahindars ). 

A  typical  Oraon  family  on  an  average  consists  of  five  to 
six  members  which  go  below  upto  two  persons  in  a  simple 
or  broken  family  or  rise  up  to  twelve  or  fourteen  persons 
in  a  joint  family. 

The  joint  family  of  the  Oraons  of  the  Sunderban  area 
resembles  the  traditional  Hindu  joint  family  in  general. 
So  far  as  division  of  labour  is  concerned,  it  shows  a  well-knit 
organisation.  The  Karta  of  a  household  always  looks  after 
the  prosperity  of!  the  family,  and  also  thinks  about  the 
preservation  of  family  sanctity.  He  controls  and  organises 
the  members  of  the  family,  so  that,  their  active  co-operation 
may  always  be  available.  He  Is  responsible  for  the  distribu¬ 
tion  and  supervision  of  the  work  of  the  members  of  the 
family.  The  earning  members  of  the  family  look  after  the 
welfare  of  their  aged,  sick,  unemployed  and  the  handicapped 
kins  living  in  the  same  joint  family.  Though  the  members 
of  the  joint  or  extended  type  of  family  have  common  share 
on  food,  worship  and  estate,  still  the  Karta  is  the  sole  owner 
of  and  has  authority  over  the  family  property.  The  Oraon 
members  belonging  to  this  type  of  family,  always  try  to  obey 
the  customary  rules  and  regulations,  and  try  their  level  best 
to  make  the  family  a  joint  corporate  and  harmonious 
functional  unit.  In  this  type  of  family  sometimes  it  is  seen 
that  the  married  sons  or  brothers  are  living  separately  in 
separate  huts,  but  have  the  same  kitchen.  This  is  done  mainly 
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to  avoid  shortage  of  space  in  a  single  hut  (if,  the  members  are 
large  in  number  in  such  type  of  family),  but  this  in  no  way 
hampers  the  basic  functional  characteristics  of  a  joint  and 
united  Oraon  household. 

(b)  break  up  of  family 

Family  unit  is  usually  not  a  stable  one.  It  is  often  seen 
changing  in  size  and  type.  It  changes  from  grand-father’s 
(father’s  father)  generation  to  father’s  generation  or  from 
father’s  generation  to  ego’s  generation.  This  is  mainly  due 
to  various  internal  and/or  external  forces;  sometimes  socio¬ 
economic  factors  bringing  about  the  change  or  sometimes  by 
psychological  factors. 

The  nature  of  family  composition,  prior  to  the  marriage 
of  a  son  or  daughter,  may  change  after  their  marriage;  and 
so  also  before  or  after  the  death  of  the  head  of  the  family  or 
of  father.  It  is  also  seen  that  the  son,  after  marriage  or  on 
getting  a  job,  may  leave  his  father’s  house  and  start  a  new 
household.  The  following  are  a  few  of  the  main  causes  res¬ 
ponsible  for  the  break-up  of  a  family. 

(1 )  Quarrel  among  the  family  members. 

i(2)  Death  of;  father  or  head  of  the  family. 

(3)  Unwillingness  to  work  in  a  co-operative  way. 

(4)  Migration. 

(5)  Other  causes  like  disparity  in  income,  immorality, 
lack  of  obedience  to  elders  etc. 

Table — XI  gives  the  frequency  of  different  causes  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  family  break-up  among  the  Oraons  of  Sunderban 
(The  data  relate  to  the  Oraons  of  Boyarmari  village). 


TABLE  XI 


’Quarrel  among 
the  family 
members  % 

Death  of 
father /head 
ot  the  family 
% 

Unwillingness 
to  work  in  a 
co-operative 
way  % 

Migration 

% 

Other  Causes 
% 

Total  % 

26.66 

25.00 

11.67 

16.67 

20.00 

100% 
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From  Table  XI  it  is  evident  that  in  26.66%  cases  (being 
the  highest)  families  break  up  due  to  the  quarrel  amongt 
family  members.  Another  important  factor  responsible  for  the 
family  break-up,  is  the  death  of  father  or  the  head  of  the  family 
(25%).  With  the  sudden  withdrawal  of  the  commanding 
authority  on  the  death  of  the  head  of  the  family,  'disintegration 
may  set  in  on  account  of  disagreement  and  quarrel  among 
the  survivors.  Migration  (16.67%),  unwillingness  to  work  co¬ 
operatively  (11.67%)  and  other  miscellaneous  causes  (20%)  are 
a  few  other  causes  worth  mentioning  for  the  family  break  up. 

The  typological  structure  and  functioning  of  the  Oraon 
families  of  the  Sunderban  area  which  have  been  discussed 
above,  are  not  quite  something  new  for  the  Oraons  of  this, 
area  alone.  This  type  of  family  structure  and  functioning  is 
also  the  characteristic  of  the  neighbouring  castes  and  com¬ 
munities  living  around  the  Oraons  of  Sunderban.  This  is 
also  true  in  the  case  of  the  present  day  Ranchi  Oraons. 

The  causes  of  break-up  of  a  family  as  are  found  among 
the  Oraons  of  Sunderban,  may  also  be  taken  as  the  same  for 
the  Oraons  of  the  Ranchi  area  as  also  for  the  neighbouring 
castes  and  communities  of  the  Sunderban  area  around  them. 

3.  KINSHIP  SYSTEM 

The  members  of  the  Oraon  society  of  Sunderban  are 
tied  together  in  groups  by  various  types  of  bond  of  which  the 
linear  descent  asd  marriage  ties  are  important.  The  types  of 
relationship,  thus  built  up,  are  as  follows  :  — 

i.  Consanguineai — one  between  parents,  childien^ 
and  succeeding  generations,  and 

ii.  Affinial  relationship  between  spouses  and  their 
relatives  on  either  side. 

In  order  to  get  a  vivid  picture  of  the  present-day  profile 
of  the  Oraon  society  of  the  Sunderban  area,  the  system  of  so¬ 
cial  relationship,  terms  of  relationship,  the  lights,  duties,  obli¬ 
gations,  functions  and  prohibitions  concerning  different  rela¬ 
tions,  have  been  studied. 
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(a)  terminologies: 


Kinship  terminologies  of  the  Oraons  of  Sunderban  may 
be  divided  mainly  into  two  systems  :  —  (i)  Classificatory  and 
(ii)  Denotative.  In  addition,  a  third  one,  arises  due  to  the 
admixture  of  the  above  two  types,  which  may  be  termed  as  a 
mixed  type  for  the  purpose.  In  connection  with  the  kinship 
system  of  the  Oraons  of  Chota-Nagpur,  Roy  says,  “The 
Oraon  system  of  kinship  is  of  the  kind  termdd  ‘classificatory’ 
by  Morgan,  and  more  appropriately  called  clan  system  by 
Dr.  W.  H.  R.  Rivers,  The  fundamental  feature  of  this  sys¬ 
tem  is,  broadly  speaking,  the  applications  of  the  same  kinship 
term  in  addressing  most,  though  not  all,  persons  of  the  same 
generation  and  sex”  (1915  :  345). 

It  is  worth  mentioning  that  the  classificatory  system  is 
regarded  as  the  traditional  norm  of  the  Oraon  society  and 
the  Denotative  terms,  that  are  now  found,  may  be  due  to  the 
adoption  of  the  terms  from  the  neighbouring  castes  and  com¬ 
munities  by  the  Oraons  of  the  Sunderban  area. 

Table  XII  gives  in  detail  the  kinship  terms  of  the  Oraons 
of  the  Sunderban  area,  of  those  of  the  Chota-Nagpur  area 
(Roy  :  1915  :  346-350)  and  the  terms  used  by  some  of  the 
local  Hindu  castes  and  communities  of  Sunderban.  This 
will  give  an  idea  about  the  kinship  terms  used  by  the  Oraons 
of  different  areas,  the  change  brought  in  due  to  different  types 
of  ethnic  environment  and  the  adoption  of  the  terms  (due  to 
migration  and  contact)  from  the  local  Bengalee  castes  and 
communities. 

From  Table  XII  a  distinct  change  in  the  kinship  termino¬ 
logies  can  be  noticed  between  the  Oraons  of  two  different 
areas  [(i)  the  flood-ridden  area  of  the  estuarine  West  Bengal 
where  the  immigrant  groups  inhabit  and  (ii)  the  undulated 
plateau  of  Chota-Nagpur  where  the  autochthones  live].  Ex¬ 
cepting  a  few,  almost  all  the  terms  of  relationship  of  the 
Oraons  of  the  former  area  are  quite  different  from  those  of  the 
latter  area.  On  the  other  hand,  the  terminologies  used  by 
the  Oraons  of  the  Sunderban  area  are  quite  similar  in  most  of 
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TABLE  XII 


Terms  in  English 

Terms  in  Bengali 
(used  by  some  of 
the  Hindu  castes 
in  Sunderban) 

Terms  used  by 
the  Oraons  of 
the  Sunderban 

area 

Terms  used  by 
the  Oraons  of 
Chota- Nagpur 
(Boy  1915) 

1 

2 

3 

4 

1.  Father’s  father’s 

Kartababa/ Jetha- 

Jetha  or  Jetha- 

father 

baba/Barababa 

masai 

Eng  bar  as 

2-  Father’s  father’s 

mother 

3.  Mother’s  mother’s 

Kartama  /  B  aroma 
Kartababa/ 

Jethima 

Eng  bari 

father 

Jethababa 

Jethamasai 

Eng  bar  as 

4.  Mother’s  mother’s 

mother 

Kartama  /  Barama 

Jethima 

Eng  ban 

5.  Father’s  father 

Thakurdada 

Thakurdada/ 

Thakurbaba 

Eng  ajjos 

6.  Father’s  father’s 
elder  brother 

Thakurdada 

Thakurdada / 
Thakurbaba 

Eng  ajjos 

7.  Father’s  father’s 

Thakurdada 

Thakurdada/ 

Eng  ajjos 

younger  brother 

Thakurbaba 

Eng  ajji 

8.  Father’s  mother 

Thakurdidi 

Thakurdidi 

9.  Mother’s  father 

Dadu/Dada 

Nana 

Eng  ajjos  or 
eng  Hamas 

10.  Mother's  mother 

Didima/Dida 

Nani 

Eng  ajji  or 
Eng  nani 

11.  Father 

Baba 

Baba  /’Bap/ 

Embas 

12.  Father’s  elder 

Jet  ha /or  Jetha- 

Bara /Jetha/ 

Eng  baras  or 

brother 

mosai 

Jethamasai 

koha  embas 

13.  Father’s  younger 
brother 

Kaka 

Kaka 

Eng  Kakas  or 
sanni  embas 

14.  Father’s  elder 

brother’s  wife 

Jethima/Jetlri 

Bari /Jethima 

Eng  bari 

15.  Father’s  vounger 

brother’s  wife 

Kaki 

Kaki 

Eng  kakki 

16-  Father’s  sister 

Pislii/Pishima 

Phuphu 

Eng  tachi 

17.  Father’s  sister’s 

husband 

Pishamosai 

Phupha. 

Eng  mamus 

48.  Mother 

Ma 

Mai 

Ingio 

19.  Mother’s  elder 

brother 

Bara  Mama 

Bara  Mama 

Eng  mamus 
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20.  Mother’s  younger 

brother 

Choto  Mama 

Gliota  Mama 

Eng  mamus 

21.  Mother’s  brother's 

wife 

Mami  /  Mamima 

Mami 

Eug  tachi 

22.  Mother’s  elder 

Baro  Masi  / 

Jethi/Bari 

Eng  bari 

sister 

Bara  Masima 

23.  Mother’s  elder 

Baro  Mesomasai 

Bara/Jetha- 

Eng  baras 

sister’s  husband 

masai/Jetha 

24.  Mother’s  younger 

sister 

Masi/ Masima 

Musi 

Eng  taclii 

25.  Mother’s  younger 

sister’s  husband 

Meso /Mesomasai 

Musa/Musha 

Eng  mosa 

26.  Husband’s  father 

Sasur 

Sasur 

Eng  Sasrus 

27.  Husband’s  mother 

Sasuri 

Sas 

Eng  sals 

28.  Wife’s  father 

Sasur 

Sasur 

Eng  Sasrus - 

29.  Wife’s  mother 

Sasuri 

Sas 

Eng  sais 

30.  Husband’s  mother’s 

Mamasasur 

Mamasasur 

Eng  miunu 

brother 

sasrus 

31.  Wife’s  mother’s 

Mamasasur 

Mamasasur 

Eng  manm 

brother 

sasrus 

32.  Elder  brother 

I  )ada 

Dad  a 

Eng  dadas 

33.  Wife’s  elder 

Eng  jeth 

brother 

Samandhi/Sala 

Dada/Samandhi 

Saras 

34.  W  ife’s  elder  sister’s 

husband 

Bhairabhai 

Bhairabhai 

Eng  sarhus- 

35.  Husband’s  elder- 

brother 

Bhasur 

Bhasur 

Eng  bainalas 

36.  Elder  sister 

Oidi 

Didi 

Eng  dai 

37.  Wife’s  elder  sister 

Barosali 

J  eth  Sa  s 

Eng  bainali 

38.  Husband’s  elder 

sister 

Didi/Nanad 

Duli 

Eng  bainfili 

39.  Husband’s  elder 

brother’s  wife 

Didi 

Buthni/Didi 

Eng  got jii 

40.  Son’s  wife’s  father 

Beyai 

Samdi 

Eng  Samdhis- 

41.  Son’s  wife’s  mother 

Beyain 

Samdo 

Samdo 

42.  Daughter’s  husband 

Jamai 

Damad 

Eng  Jaun- 

khaddis 

43.  Daughter’s  hus¬ 

band’s  father 

Beyai 

Samdi 

Eng-  samdis- 

44.  Younger  Brother 

Bhai 

Bhai 

T  ngris 

45.  Wife’s  younger 

brother 

Sala 

Sara 

Eng  Saras 
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46.  Son 

Chele/Beta, 

Chouya, 

Engdas 

47.  Younger  brother’s 

son 

Chele/Beta 

Chouya 

Eng  barabetas 

48.  Elder  brother’s 

son 

Chele  /  Betti 

Chouya 

Eng  klilagos 

49.  Husband’s  elder 

brother’s  son 

Chele/Beta 

Chouya 

Eng  klilagos 

50.  Husband’s  younger 

brother 

Deor 

Deor 

Eng  erklios 

51.  Brother’s  son 

(W.S.) 

Bhaipo 

Bhupha.  beta 

Eng  achos 

52.  Elder  sister’s  son 

(W.S.) 

Bonpo 

Musibeta 

mosi  beta 

.  53.  Younger  sister’s 

son  (W.S.) 

Bonpo 

Musibeta 

bar  a  beta 

.54.  Wife’s  elder  sister’s 

son 

Salibeta 

Jethibeta 

mosi  beta 

55.  Wife’s  younger 

sister’s  son 

Salibeta 

.Musibeta 

bar  a  beta 

56.  Wife’s  younger 

sister’s  husband 

57.  Sister’s  daughter’s 

Bhairabhai 

Bhairabhai 

Eng  sarhus 
Eng  jaun- 

husband 

Bhagnijamai 

Bhagnijamai 

kliaddis 

58.  Elder  sister’s 

husband 

59.  Wife’s  brother’s 

Bhagnipati 

Bohanai 
Somandhi  / 

Eng  Bhetiis 

son 

Samindhirbeta 

Chouya /beta 

Eng  bliagnas 

,60.  Husband  sister’s 

son 

Bhagna, 

Bhagna 

Eng  bliagnas 

61.  Daughter 

Beye/beti 

Beti/Bitti 

Engda 

62.  Younger  sister 

Bon 

Bahin 

Ingri 

63.  Husband’s  younger 
brother’s  wife 

Bon 

Bahin 

Eng  gotni 

64.  Husband’s  younger 
sister 

Nanad 

Nanad 

Engerkho 

65.  Elder  brother’s 
daughter  (m.s.) 

Bhaijhi 

Maiya 

Enkhlagi 

66-  Husband’s  elder 
brother’s  daughter 

Bhasurjhi 

Maiya 

Enkhlagi 

67.  Wife’s  brother’s 

daughter 

Samandhirbeta 

Samandhii'biti 

Eng  bhagni 

68.  Husband’s  sister’s 

daughter 

Bhagni 

Bhagni 

Eng  bhagni 
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.69.  Wife’s  elder  sister’s 
daughter 

Salibeti 

Maiya 

mosi  beti 

70.  W7ife’s  younger 
sister’s  daughter 

Salibeti 

Maiya 

bail  beti 

71.  lounger  sister’s 
daughter  (w.s.) 

Bonjhi 

Maiya 

bari  beti 

.72.  Younger  brother’s 
daughter  (m.s.) 

Bhaijhi 

Maiya 

bari  beti 

73.  Husband’s  younger 
brother’s  daughter 

Bhaijhi 

Maiya 

bari  beti 

•74.  Brother’s  daughter 

Bhaijhi 

Maiya 

Eng  acho 

75.  Sons’  son 

Nati 

Nati 

Eng  nattis 

.76.  Sons’  daughter 

Natni 

Natni 

Eng  nattis 

•77.  Mother’s  brother’s 

daughter 

Bon 

Babin 

Nil 

78.  Mother’s  brother’s 

son 

Bhai /Dada 

Bhai /I>ada 

Nil 

79.  Husband 

Swami 

Swami 

Eng  metas 

.80.  Wife 

Stree 

Jani 

Eng  khai 

81.  Sons’s  wife 

Bouma/Bou 

Bouma/Bou 

Eng  khero 

82.  Brother’s  son’s 

wife 

Bouma  /  Bou 

Bouma/Bou 

Eng  khero 

■83.  Sister’s  son’s 

wife 

Bouma/Bou 

Bouma/Bou 

Eng  khero 

84.  Younger  brother’s 

wife 

Bhaibou 

Bhai  putou 

Eng  bainali 

85.  Elder  brother’s 

wife  (m.s.) 

Boudi 

Bhoujhi/ Boudi 

Nasgo 

86.  Father  sister’s 

son 

Bhai 

Bliai 

Nil 

87.  Father’s  sister’s 

daughter 

Bon 

Bahin 

Nil 

38.  Widow 

Bidhaba 

Rar  betichua 

Nil 

89.  Widower 

Bipatnik 

Dar  betachua 

Nil 

9Q.  Adopted  son 

Poshyoputra 

Balpos, 

Pusputra 

Nil 

the  cases  to  those  of  the  neighbouring  castes  arid  commu¬ 
nities.  This  change  in  the  kinship  nomenclatures  is  due  to 
the  contact  with  the  neighbouring  communities  in  the  new 
area  for  a  long  period.  The  Onions  of  Sunderban  are  sur- 
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rounded  by  different  Hindu  castes  (such  as  Bagdi,  Mahishya, 
Kaibarta,  Pod,  Bostom  etc.)  and  the  Muslims.  These  castes 
and  communities  have  exerted  their  influence  to  a  varied 
degree  on  the  life  of  the  Oraons  for  years  which  can  easily  be 
visualised  from  the  kinship  terminology  used  by  them.  The 
terms  Baba  (father),  Kdkd  (father’s  younger  brother),  jet  ha 
(father’s  elder  brother  and  others),  Thdkwdada  ( Fathers , 
father  and  his  brothers),  Kdki  (Father’s  younger  brother’s 
wife),  Mdmi  (Mbther’s  brother’s  wife)  etc.  used  for  the  res¬ 
pective  relatives  have  definitely  been  borrowed  fiom  Bengali 
kinship  terminology  which  are  used  by  the  local  Hindu  castes 
as  revealed  from  the  Table.  Again  the  terms  Phupd  (father’s 
sister’s  husband),  Phuphu  (Father’s  sister),  Nana  (Mother’s 
father)  and  Nani  (Mother’s  mother)  used  by  the  Oraons  of 
this  area  are  quite  similar  to  the  terms  used  by  the  Muslims. 
In  this  connection,  it  may  be  stated  here  that  there  are  a  num¬ 
ber  of  tribal  groups  in  India  who  use  these  terms  now-a-days 
for  their  respective,  relatives  and  this  is  mainly  due  to  local 
influence. 

Further,  it  may  be  pointed  out  here,  that  the  change 
has  also  taken  place  in  the  terms  of  relationship  off  the  Oraons 
of  the  Ranchi  area,  but  this  change  of  terms  has  occurred  on 
account  of  local  ethnic  environment  of  the  Ranchi  area. 

(b)  analytical  study  of  kinship  terminology 

The  paragraphs  below  deal  with  an  analysis  of  the  kinship- 
terms  used  by  the  Oraons  of  lower  Bengal  with  regard  to 
their  application.  For  convenience,  the  following  abbrevia¬ 
tions  have  been  used:  — 

Father — Fa 
Mother — Mo 
Son — So 
Daughter — Da 
Brother — Br 
Sister — Si 
Husband — Hu 
Wife — Wi 
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Elder— El 
Younger — Yo 

(iy  The  Classificatory  Kinship  Terminology  : 

In  Oraon  terminology  of  kinship  in  Sunderban,  the  super¬ 
abundance  of  classificatory  terms  may  be  noticed,  though  a  few 
denotative  terms  may  also  be  found. 

An  Oraon  calls  his  FaFa,  FaFaYoBr  and  FaFaElBr  as 
T hakurdddd  or  Thakurbabd. 

The  FaFaFa,  MoMoFa,  MoElSiHu  and  FaElBr  are  termed 
as  Jetha  or  Jethdmasdi.  For  the  last  two  terms  Bara  is  also 
used.  In  this  case,  it  is  seen  that  the  members  of  the  first, 
and  the  third  generations  of  both  paternal  and  maternal 
lineages  of  the  Ego  are  given  the  same  term.  On  an  enquiry 
about  the  same  from  the  informants,  it  has  been  found  that 
MoElSi  is  considered  as  Bara-Md  (elder  than  mother)  which 
stands  at  par  with  the  MoMoMo,  and  as  such  Hu  of  MoElSdi 
is  also  respected  in  the  same  way  as  MoMoFa  or  FaFaFa,  and 
hence  due  to  this  all  of  them  (FaFaFa,  MoMoFa,  FaElBr  and 
MoElSiHu)  are  referred  to  by  a  single  term  Jetha  or  Jetha 
masai. 

In  the  same  way,  FaElBrWi,  MoElSi,  MoMoMo  and 
FaFaMo  are  denoted  by  the  term  Jethimd.  Here  also  the 
members  of  the  first  and  the  third  generations  of  both  pater¬ 
nal  and  maternal  lineages  of  the  Ego  are  called  by  the  same 
term.  The  reason  behind  it  is  also  similar  to  the  previous 
one  i.e.  due  to  respect.  But  only  for  the  first  two  relatives 
(FaElBrWi  and  MoElSi)  both  the  terms  Jethimd  and  Barf 
are  used. 

The  SoWiMo  and  DaHuMo  are  both  termed  as  Samdo, 
and  SoWiFa  and  DaHuFa  as  Sdmdi. 

Musibetd  is  the  common  term  used  for  ElSiSo,  YoSiSo, 
and  WiYoSiSo  whereas  WiElSiSo  is  known  as  Jethibetd  which 
is  a  descriptive  or  denotative  term. 

Bouma  refers  to  SoWi,  BrSoWi  and  SiSoWi. 

The  term  Mdiyd  means  daughter.  It  is  used  in  cases 
of  the  daughters  of  the  ElBr,  HuElBr,  WiElSi  WiYoSi  ,YoSL 
YoBr  and  HuYoBr. 
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The  mothers  of  both  husband  and  wile  are  known  as  Sas, 
but  she  is  generally  addressed  as  Mai  which  is  the  term  used 
in  the  case  of  mother  also.  The  fathers  of  both  husband  and 
wife  are  known  as  Sasur  but  often  termed  as  Baba,  which  is 
also  used  for  father. 

The  MoBr  of  both  husband  and  wife  are  termed  as 

Mamasasur. 

Though  the  ElSi  is  termed  as  Didi,  YoSi  as  Bahin 
and  WiYoSi  as  SdU»  still  the  son  of  all  of  them  are  termed 
as  Musibetd. 

The  So,  YoBrSo,  ElBrSo,  HuElBrSo  are  termed  as  C houya . 
(ii)  Denotative  terms  : 

Though  the  influence  of  the  classificatory  terms  in  the 
Oraon  nomenclature  (of  Sunderban  and  also  of  Ranchi 
areas)  may  be  markedly  seen,  yet,  due  to  the  influence  of  the 
local  castes  and  communities,  they  have  developed  some  deno¬ 
tative  t'erms.  The  following  are  a  few  denotative  terms  used 
by  the  Oraons  of  the  Sunderban  area. 

Father — Baba 
Mother — Mai 
Husband — Swami 
Wife — Jdni 

Father’s  younger  brother — Kaka 
Father’s  younger  brother’s  wife — Kdki 
Mother’s  younger  sister — Musi 
Mother’s  younger  sister’s  husband — Musa 
Husband’s  elder  brother— Bhdsur 
Husband’s  elder  brother’s  wif e—Buthni 
Wife’s  younger  brother — Sard 
Wife’s  elder  sister — Jethsas 
Husband’s  younger  brother— Deor 
Wife’s  elder  sister’s  son — Jethibetd 
Mother’s  father— Nana 
Mother’s  Brother— Mama 
Younger  brother’s  wife — Bhai  Putou 
Elder  brother’s  wife — Bhowjhi 
Father’s  sister— Phuphu 
Father’s  sister’s  husband —Phupha 
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Besides  these  there  are  a  few  terminologies  such  as  Beta 
(son),  eti  (daughter),  Bahin  (younger  sister),  Ddda  (elder 
brother).  Mama  (maternal  uncle),  Phupku  (father’s  sister). 
p  hup  ha  (father’s  sister’s  husband)  etc.  each  of  which  relates 
to  a  number  of  persons  though  each  of  them  denotes  a  parti¬ 
cular  relation.  When  these  are  often  added  by  using  Baro 
(eldest),  Mejo  (next  to  eldest),  Choto  (youngest)  etc.  each  in¬ 
dicates  one’s  exact  position  in  the  line  of  relation  with  him, 
such  as  Bara  Beti  (eldest  daughter),  Mejo  Beti  daughter  next 
to  the  eldest),  Choto  Beti  (youngest  daughter),  Bara  Phuphd 
(Fathers  eldest  sister’s  husband),  Choto  Phuphd  (Father’s 
younger  sister’s  husband)  and  so  on. 

Widow  and  widower  are  termed  as  Rdrbetichud  and  Rar- 
betachuya  respectively.  The  adopted  son  is  known  as  Bdlpos 
on  Puspiitra The  child  of  a  widowed  person  is  known  as 
Hatani  (Beta  or  maiya). 

(C)  GENERAL  RULES  OF  THE  KINSHIP  NOMENCLATURE; 

The  kinship  terminology  of  the  Oraons  of  Sunderban 
follows  some  traditional  or  conventional  rules.  In  discussing 
these  rules  regarding  the  formation  of  different  categories  of 
terms  of  relationship,  we  have  shown  while  describing  clas- 
sihcatory  system  how  a  number  of  kinsmen  are  grouped  toge¬ 
ther  under  a  single  term.  Now,  we  would  like  to  deal  with 
the  ways  by  which  kins  are  clustered  into  different  groups 
undei  distinctive  name  following  Radclife-Brown’s32.  Socio- 
Icgical  Laws. 

(I)  Sex  Differentiation 

The  criterion  of  sex  in  the  kinship  terminology  of  the 
Oraons  is  followed  by  them  like  other  societies.  In  this  respect 
the  influence  of  Bengali  terminology  of  the  neighbouring 
castes  and  communities  cannot  be  ignored. 

The  term  Mdmd  denotes  MoBr  whereas  the  term  Mami 
indicates  MoBrWi.  The  term  Kdkd  means  FaYoBr  and  Kdki 
means  FaYoBrWi.  These  terms  are  also  used  by  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  castes  and  communities.  The  term  Ndnd  is  used  for  MoFa 
and  Nani  for  MoMo.  In  the  same  way  MoYoSi  is  Musi  and 
MoYoSiHu  is  MuSd ,  FaElBr  is  Bara  or  Jethd  and  FaElBrWi 
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is  Bari  or  jethi,  Hu  is  Swarm  and  Wi  is  Jtini,  FaSiHu  is  P  hup  ha 
add  FaSi  is  Phupku  and  so  on. 

(II)  Generation  Differentiation 

In  the  terminology  of  the  Sunderban  Oraons,  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  different  terms  for  the  members  of  different  genet  a- 
tions  may  be  noticed  (with  a  few  exceptions).  The  term 
Thakutdadd  or  Thdkurbdbd  indicates  FaFa,  FaFaYoBr  and 
FaFaElBr,  all  of  whom  belong  to  the  same  generation;  and 
this  term  is  not  applied  to  any  other  members  of  any  genera¬ 
tion. 

Similarly,  in  the  second  descending  generation,  there  are 
two  terms  Nat{i  and  Ndtni  meaning  SoSo/DaSo  and  SoDa/DaDa 
respectively.  In  the  third  ascending  generation,  FaFaFa  and 
MoMoFa  are  called  by  the  term  Jethd  or  Jethamasai,  and 
MoMoMo  and  FaFaMo  by  Jethima.  Though  these  terms  are 
peculiar  to  these  two  generations,  still  there  are  a  few  excep¬ 
tions  (such  as  MoElSiHu  in  the  former  case,  and  MoElSi  and 
FaElBrWi  in  the  latter  case  bear  respective  terms),  the  reasons, 
for  which  have  been  discussed  earlier. 

(Ill)  Age  Differentiation 

The  age  differentiation,  referring  either  to  the  age  of  the 
Ego,  or  to  that  of  the  linked  relative,  has  got  much  value  in 
the  kinship  nomenclature  of  the  Oraons  of  southern  part  of 
West  Bengal.  It  is  often  seen  that  the  difference  of  age  has- 
been  marked  by  the  same  particular  terms  such  as  Bara  (eldest), 
Mejo  (next  in  order  to  the  eldest),  Sejo  (next  to  Mejo),  Chori) 
(youngest)  and  so  on.  By  using  these  t'erms,  the  seneority  or 
juniority  of  a  particular  relative  is  denoted.  Thus,  where 
Phuphd  means  FaSiHu,  Bara  Phuphd  means  FaElSiHu,  Mejo 
Phuphd  means  the  husband  of  the  second  sister  in  the  descend¬ 
ing  order  of  father,  Choto  Phuphd  means  FaYoSiHu  etc.  In 
the  same  way  Bara  Beti  means  eldest  daughter,  Choto-Beti- 
youngest  daughter.  Again  there  are  some  specific  terms  which 
indicate  particular  relations  in  order  of  position,  such  as 
FaFIBr  is  Jethd  but  FaYoBr  is  Kdka.  FaElBrWi  is  Jethi  or  Bari, 
FaYoBrWi  is  Kdki.  MoElSi  is  Jethi  or  Bari  and  MoElSiHu  is 
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Jethamasai,  whereas  MoYoSi  is  Mushi  and  MoYoSiHu  is  Musa 
The  elder  brother  of  the  Ego  is  Dadd  whereas  younger  brother 
is  Bhdi.  Again  to  the  wife  of  Ego,  her  HuElBr  is  Bhdsur  but 
HuYoBr  is  Deor  etc. 

Thus,  from  the  above  discussions,  one  can  see  that  the 
terminology  of  the  Oraons  of  the  Sunderban  area,  besides 
other  rules  and  factors,  is  also  built  up  following  the  rule  of 
age  differentiation. 

(IV)  Collaterally 

In  the  first  ascending  generation,  a  distinction  can  be 
made  between  lineal  relatives  (parents)  and  collateral  relatives 
(classificatory  brothers  of  the  lather  aiiid  classificatory  sisters  of 
the  mother). 


(V)  Intimacy  of  Relationship 

The  Oraons  distinguish  the  relatives  by  the  degree  of 
their  nearness  and  intimacy.  The  relatives  are  generally 
known  as  Apan  whereas  non-relatives  as  Biran  or  Par.  Again 
among  the  relatives,  two  distinct  groups  are  recognised 
(i)  Nika.t  Kutum  or  Atmiya  (near  relatives)  and  (ii)  Dur  Kutum 
(relatives  of  remoter  degrees)..  One’s  own  younger  brother  is 
Bhdi  but  a  non-related  boy  of  the  same  age  as  that  of  the 
brother  may  be  referred  to  as  Bhdi-er-moto  (like  own  brother). 

(VI)  The  Dichotomy  of  Consanguineal  and  A ffinial  Relations 

Previously,  it  has  been  seen  that  different  relatives  have 
been  given  a  single  term  (by  classificatory  system),  but  in  this 
para  special  mention  has  been  made  to>  show  the  contrast 
between  the  consanguineal  and  affinial  kins.  This  contrast 
is  marked  among  the  Oraon  of)  the  Sunderban  area.  The 
term  JeViimd ,  which  means  basically  FaElBrWi  is  extended 
to  indicate  MoElSi,  MoMoMo  and  FaFaMo,  but  among  the 
Chota-Nagpur  Oraons,  a  common  term  Eng  bari  is  in  use  for 
all  these  relatives.  The  term  Mdiyd  and  Beta  or  Chele  also 
denote  and  include  several  consanguineal  and  affinial  relations. 
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(d)  core  KINSHIP  TERMS: 

In  the  foregoing  discussions,  we  have  classified  the  diffe¬ 
rent  groups  of  kinship  terms.  Now,  in  the  forthcoming  dis¬ 
cussions,  we  have  tried  to  define  the  core  kinship  terms  through 
sex,,  generation,  sib,  age,  seneority,  parenthood  and  such 
other  ways.  For  these,  the  following  abbreviations  have  been 
used :  — - 
S'.  —  Feminine, 

Sm  —  Masculine. 

G  +  3  ■ —  Third  ascending  generation. 

G+2 — Second  ascending  generation. 

G  +  1  —  First  ascending  generation. 

GO> — Ego’s  generation. 

G — T — First  descending  generation. 

G — 2 — Second  descending  generation. 

Ae  —  Elder. 

Ay  —  Younger. 

Cl  —  Own  sib. 

Co  —  Different  sib. 

Co-Gl — Own  or  different  sib. 

Pp  — .  Parent,  a  lineal  kinsmen. 

Pn — Not  a  parent,  a  collateral  kinsman. 

Zm — Masculine  speaker. 

Zf  —  Feminine  speaker. 

A  =  More  respectable  and  higher  in  status. 

||  =  Equal  status. 

^  =  Unequal  status. 

. =  Terms  of  address. 

— >-  =  Terms  of  relationship. 


jj,  =  Equal  in  stafus  but  unequal  in  position. 

When  for  a  particular  relation  these  symbols  are  used, 
they  give  a  formula  like  structure  of  that  particular  rela¬ 
tion.  For  example,  SmG+1  AeCl  Pn  means  a  man  of  Ego’s 
parent’s  generation  who  is  elder  than  the  parent  and  who 
is  a  member  of  the  Ego’s  own  sib  but'  is  not  his  own  parent. 
This  indicates  Father’s  elder  brother.  A  list  of  these  terms 
with  definitions  and  examples  is  given  in  the  following  table. 
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TABLE  XIII 


Term 

Thakurdad^ 

II 

Thakurbaba 


Definition 
SmG  +  2Q 

"T 

SmG  +  2AeC.l 

'SmG  i  2AoCl 
Jetha /Jethamasai-^SmG  +  3Cl 

II 

SmG  +  3Co/Cl 


If 


Bara  < — 
Jethima 


SmG  +  JAeCo/ClPn 

II 

SmG  +  iAeCIPn 
SfG  +  30 

I! 

SfG  +  3Co/Cl 

■  1 
SfG  +  IAeCIPn 


Bari  < — 

^SfG  +  lAeCoPn 

Thakurdidi 

SfG  +  2Cl 

Nana 

SmG  +  2Co 

Nani 

SfG  +  2Co/Cl 

Mai/Ma 

SfG  +  lCIPp 

Baba /Bap 

SmG+  ICIPp 

Musi 

SfG  +  1  AyCoPn 

Musa 

SmG  +  lAyCo/( 

Sasur 

1 

- >SmG  +  1C1 

1  \ 

1 

Baba/Bap'. 

^SmG  +  ICo 

Sas  - 

- »SfG  +  1C1 

1 

1  ^  ^ 

cT  II 

Ma.i'.'l- 

__t^SfG+lCo 

Phuphu 

SfG +  1  Co 

SfG  +  ICo/Cl 

Examples 

FaFa 

FaFaElBr 

FaFaYoBr 

FaFaFa 

MoMoFa 


MoElSiHu 

FaElBr 

FaFaMo 

MoMoMo 


FaElBrWi 

MoElSi 

FaMo 

MoFa 

MoMo 

Mo 

Fa 

MoYoSi 

MoYoSiHu 

HuFa 

WiFa 

HuMo 

WiMo 

FaElSi 

FaYoSi 
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Term 

Definition 

Example 

Bhupha-^ - 

_ *.SmG+  ICo 

FaElSiHu,FaYoSiHu 

Kaka 

- — »SmG+  lAyCIPn 

FaYoBr 

Kaki 

SfG  +  1  AyCIPn 

FaYoBrWi 

Mama 

SmG  +  ICo 

MoElBr,MoY  oBr 

Mami 

SfG +  1  Co 

MoElBrWi.MoYoBrWi 

Mamasasur 

SmG  +  ICo 

HuMoBr,  WiMoBr 

Bada 

_ ^SmGOAeCl 

ElBr 

1  '  ^ 

II 

Sammandhi*— 

"'wSmGOAeCo 

WiElBr 

Bhasur 

SmGOAeCl 

HuElBr 

Beor 

SmGOAyCt 

HuYoBr 

Bidi 

SfGOAeCl 

ElSi  and  HuElSi 

\ 

(before  marriage). 

1  \  \ 
e  \  N 

HuElBrWi 

.  ! 

.  \ 

X  ii 

\  SfGOAeCo 

ElSi  and  HuElSi  (after 

i 

! 

\  A 

marriage) 

Jethsas  < _ 

SfGOAeCo /Cl 

WiElSi 

Swami 

>  SmGOCoZf  fbeforr 

Hu,HuY  oBr,ElSiHu 

Marriage) 

(MS) 

Tk 

X^Sm/SfGOCo/Cl 

9 

(after  Marriage) 

Jani.^X- - 

_ ^.SfGoCoZm 

Wi,  WiY oSi,ElBrWi 

(before  marriage) 

(WS) 

Bahin 

_ y  SfGOAvCl 

FaBrDg,  HuYoSi  and 

.  II 

YoSi  (before  marriage) 

\ 

^SfGOAvCo 

FaBrDa,  HuYoSi  and 

\  ii 

YoSi  (after  marriage) 

n  !( 

SfGOAyCo  /Cl 

FaSiDa,  MoBrDa, 

) 

MoSiDa 

Bhai  _ 

^SmGOAyCI 

YoBr,  FaBrSo 

X 

|| 

""^SmGOAyCo 

V  It 

FaSiSo 

\  II 

^  SmGOAvCo  /Cl 

MoSiSo,  MoBrSo 
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Term 

Definition 

Example 

Bhairabhai 

SmGOAeCo/Cl 

WiElSiHu 

Buthni 

SfGOAeCl 

HuElBrWi 

Samdi 

SmGOCo 

SoWiFa,  DaHuFa 

Samdo 

SfGOCo 

SoWiMo,  DaHuMo 

Boujhi /Boudi 

SfGOAeCl 

FIBrWi  and  also  wives 
of  the  collateral 
brothers. 

Bhai  putou 

SfGOAyCl 

YoBrWi  and  also 
wives  of  the  same 
collateral  brothers. 

Sara 

SmGOAyCo 

WiYoBr 

Beta/Chhouya 

SmG-  1C1 

So,YoBrSo,ElBrSo, 

HuElBrSo,HuYoBrSo 

Biti/Beti 

>SfG-  1C1 

.  II 

^SfG-  ICo 

Da  (before  marriage) 

Da  (after  marriage) 

Maiva 

j  SfG  -  1C 

^  II 

^>SfG-  1CI 

S,  II 

SfG-  ICo 

ElBrDa,HuElBrDa 

YoBrDa,  HuYoBrDa 

\ 

WiElBrD  a,  WiElSiD  a 

\  II 

SfG  -  1  Co 

ElSiDa 

WiYoBrDa,  WiYoSiDa 
YoSiDa. 

Phupha  beta 

)  SmG  -  1  CoZf 

II. 

^SmG  -  ICoZf 

N  II 

SmG  —  ICo 

'll 

BrSo(W.S.) 

Musi  beta  _ _ 

ElSiSo  (W.S.)  YoSiSo 
(W.S.) 

WiYoSiSo 

Jethibeta 

_ ^SmG  -  ICo 

WiElSiSo 

Damad 

SmG  -  ICo 

DaHu 

Bouma 

SfG-lCI 

SoWi 

Bhagna-bou 

SfG  -  ICo 

SiSoWi,  HuSiSoWi 

Bhagna 

SmG  -  ICo 

SiSo,  HuSiSo 
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Term  Definition 

Bhagni  K _ _ *  SfG  -  ICq 

fl 

SfG  -  ICo/CI 

Bhagni  Jamai  SmG-  ICo/CI 
Nad  _ >  SmG  -  2C1 

II 

1  SmG  -  2Co 
Natin /Natni  _ ^  SfG  -  2C1 

II 

fG  -  2Co 


Example 

SiDa,  HuSiDa 
(before  marriage) 

SiDa,  HuSiDa 
(after  marriage) 

'  SiDaHu,  HuSiDaHui 
SoSo 

DaSo 

SoDa  (unmarried) 
SoDa  (married),  DaDa 


(e)  kinship  usages: 


(I)  Marriage  Regulations: 

Though  the  marriage  in  the  Oraon  society  of  the  Sunder- 
ban  area  is  regulated  by  the  rule  of  sib  exogamy,  still  kinship, 
is  none  the  less  important.  They  do  not  like  to  get  spouses. 
(ma\  be  of  different  sibs)  within  the  blood  relationship  uph> 
thiee  generations  level.  Roy  also  found  the  same  marital 
rule  governed  by  the  kinship  system  among  the  Oraons  of 
Chota-Nagpur.  Cross-cousin  marriage,  though  present  among 
the  Oraons  oil  Chota-Nagpur,  as  stated  by  Roy  and  other 
authors,  is  absent  among  the  Oraons  of  Sunderban.  Junior 

1  evirate  (when  an  younger  brother  marries  his  elder  brother’s 
widow)  and  Junior  sororate  (when  a  man  marries  his  deceased* 1 
wife’s  younger  sister)  are  practised  in  this  society.  Due  to 
the  rule  of  avoidance  senior  levirate  (elder  brother  marrying 
younger  brother’s  wife)  and  senior  sororate  (marriage  between 
a  man  arid  his  wife’s  elder  sister)  are  prohibited.  The  bro- 
theis  and  sisters  of  the  same  parents,  of  the  same  mother 
but  of  different  fathers,  and  of  same  father  but  ofl  different 
mothers  are  not  allowed  to  marry.  The  adopted  child  is- 
also  not  allowed  to  marry  the  daughter  of  his  adoptee 
parents  or  the  daughters  of  his  adoptee  parents’  collateral 
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brothers  and  sisters.  Marriage  within  the  near  relatives  is. 
also  prohibited  among  many  local  Hindu  castes  oh  the  Sunder- 
ban  area. 

(II)  Avoidance  (J ale  h  hard) 

The  most  widespread  rule  of  avoidance  present  in  the- 
Oraon  society  of  Sunderban  is  in  between  a  man  and  his 
wife's  elder  sister,  and  that  between  a  man  and  his  younger 
brother’s  wife.  The  same  rule  of  avoidance  operates  also 
between  a  woman  and  her  younger  sister’s  husband,  and 
between  a  woman  and  her  husband’s  elder  brother.  These 
rules  of  avoidance  are  ceremonially  observed  on  and  from  t'he 
tenth  day  of  marriage.  On  the  tenth  day,  the  elder  brother 
and  the  younger  brother’s  wife  stand  on  the  courtyard  and 
in  between  them  (on  the  ground)  a  brass  cup  containing  a. 
little  rice-beer,  w^ater,  a  copper  coin  and  a  few  leaves  of  Tutsi 
(Basil)  is  placed.  The  younger  brother’s  wife  lifts  it  and 
gives  it  on  the  husband’s  elder  brother’s  hands  without 
touching  him.  Then  both  ot  them  utter  the  oath  of  avoi¬ 
dance.  In  case  of  a  man  and  his  wife’s  sister,  the  same 
ceremonial  procedure  is  also  observed.  This  ceremony  cuts 
all  the  earthly  relationships  between  them.  From  that  day 
onward,  they  behave  with  each  other  as  strangers.  They  are 
not  allowed  to  touch  each  other  or  to  call  by  name.  The 
newly  wed  girl  turns  her  face  and  covers  it  with  the  veil  of 
her  sari  when  she  happens  to  meet  her  husband’s  elder  brother. 
They  are  also  not  permitted  to  sit  on  the  same  mat  or  sit 
together  or  stand  side  bv  side.  Should  one  happen  to  touch 
by  chance  or  even  take  the  other’s  name  under  unavoidable 
circumstances,  a  ceremonial  expiation  has  to  be  performed. 
Marriage  and  sexual  affairs  between  them  are  strictly  tabooefd. 

But,  w'ithin  the  ten  days  after  marriage  (i.e.  until  the 
prohibitory  ceremony  is  performed),  these  rules  of  avoidance 
are  generally  not  observed  for  those  days  only. 

Besides  the  above  avoidances,  a  partial  avoidance  is- 
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noticed  in  between  a  man  and  his  son’s  wife.  But  no  cere¬ 
mony  is  performed  in  this  case. 

These  types  of  avoidances  are  also  present  among  the 
•Oraons  of  Chota-Nagpur,  and  also  among  several  castes  and 
communities)  in  the  Sunderban  area.  Even  among  many 
higher  castes  there  is  a  strict  avoidance  between  a  woman  and 
her  husband’s  elder  brother  (Bhasaf) t 

(III)  Name  Taboo: 

I  he  name  taboo  is  also  noticed  among  the  Oraons  of 
Sunderban.  In  case  of  those  relatives  among  whom  the  rule 
of  avoidance  persists,  name-taboo  is  in  existence  there. 
Further,  the  wife  of  a  man  cannot  utter  the  name  of  her  hus¬ 
band,  husband’s  mother  and  husband’s  father.  The  husband 
generally,  does  not  utter  the  name  of  his  deceased  wife  and 
his  parents-in-laws.  This  type  of  taboo  is  still  in  existence 
among  many  castes  and  communities  of  southern  and  other 
parts  of  West  Bengal. 

(IV)  Joking  Relationship: 

Joking  relationships  exist  among  different  relatives  in 
the  Oraon  society  of  the  Deltoic  Bengal.  The  grandfhther  is 
■  often  seen  to  cut  jokes  with  the  young  grand-daughters  who 
m  turn  do  the  same.  The  same  is  found  between  grand-mother 
and  grand-son.  Such  type  of  joking  relationship  also  exists 
between  the  husband  and  his  wife’s  younger  sister.  The  wife 
of  a  man  is  often  seen  cutting  jokes  with  her  husband’s  younger 
brothers.  In  the  latter  two  cases  marriage  is  permissible. 
This  type  of  joking  relationship  is  not  the  characteristic  of 
the  Oraons  only  but  is  also  present  among  other  neighbouring 
castes  and  communities  of  the  tract. 

(V)  T eknonymy : 

Though  to  a  man  his  wife  is  Jdni,  often  calls  her  the 
■'mother  of  his  child’  i.e.  The  mother  of  GopaP  (his  son),  ‘t'he 
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mother  of  Laksmi’  (his  daughter)  etc.  In  the  same  way,- 
a  married  woman  refers  to  the  neighbouring  woman  about 
her  husband  as  ‘the  father  of  Gopak  (her  son),  ‘the  father  oi 
Laksmi’  (her  daughter)  etc.  She  also  uses  ‘my  husband’ 

( Hamra  Swami ),  but  she  cannot  utter  the  name  proper  of 
her  husband.  The  husband,  sometimes,  uses  his  wife’s  name. 
This  is  also  the  pattern  with  the  neighbouring  castes  and- 
communiti'es  around  the  Oraons  of  Sunderban. 

(F)  KINSHIP  AND  TRAINING: 

Education  is  considered  to  include  al)  social  processes 
which  help  a  human  being  to  fit  more  adequately  in  his  social 
environment.  Besides  the  knowledge  regarding  various  affairs 
of  the  external  world,  specific  spheres  in  the  training  of  a 
child  include  instructions  in  the  manners  and  moral  rules  of 
the  society,  training  in  arts  and  crafts  and  important  know¬ 
ledge  in  traditional  lore  and  ritual  formula  etc.  In  the 
above  perspective,  the  Oraon  society  of  Southern  Bengal  has 
been  studied  in  order  to  find  out  the  degree  of  relationship' 
between  training  and  kinship.  In  this  connection  it  may  be 
said  that,  by  using  the  term  t\ raining  here,  we  not  only  include 
the  school  education  but  also  training  in  the  social  norms, 
behaviours,  traditions  etc. 

The  parents  of  an  Oraon  society  teach  their  children 
in  social  etiquettes,  behaviours  etc.,  and  if  the  children 
break  any  of  these  rules  of  etiquettes  etc.,  their  parents  are 
hel'd  responsible  for  the  same.  Discipline  in  the  f&mily,  obe¬ 
dience  to  the  authority  of  the  father  and  of  other  elders  are 
also  considered  by  them  as  moral  duty,  and  the  parents  train 
children  from  the  very  young  age  about  their  duties,  obliga¬ 
tions  etc.  in  this  respect.  Small  children  generally  get  train¬ 
ing  from  the  mother.  But  sons  when  they  are  a  bit  grown 
up,  come  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  father.  He 
trains  him  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  an  Oraon  in  the  true  sense. 
During  the  ploughing  season  fhe  father  takes  the  son  to  the- 
agricultural  field  and  gives  him  theoritical  as  well  as  practical 
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.training  regarding  agricultural  activities  etc.  In  the  same  way, 
the  priest  (Pahari)  or  magician  or  medicine  man  (Mali  or 
- Gunin )  and  others  give  training  to  their  sons  in  their 
respective  hereditary  professional  speciality. 

Again  in  some  of  the  villages,  where  the  headmanship 
,(Raj  moral)  of  the  village  is  hereditary,  the  eldest  son  often 
sits  by  the  side  of  his  father  during  session  of  the  Panchayet, 
and  thereby  gets  training.  Sometimes,  the  father  gives  him 
chance  to  judge  in  order  to  t'est  his  efficiency. 

•On  the  other  hand,  when  the  daughter  grows  up  her 
mother  trains  her  in  different  domestic  activities,  so  that  she 
may  become  an  ideal  wife  of  the  household.  She  teaches 
her  the  method  of  cooking,  bringing  of  drinking  water  and 
fuel,  cleaning  and  sweeping  of  the  house,  serving  food  to  the 
family  members,  nursing  the  children  and  so  on  and  so  forth. 
A  child  learns  about  cleanliness  of  his/her  person  from  early 
years  from  his/her  mother,  which  enables  him/her  to  per- 
.form  this  in  the  latter  phase  of!  his/her  life.  A  grand-father 
may  take  great  interest!  in  a  child’s  upbringing  and  may 
provide  him/her  with  traditional  lore,  names  of  family  ances¬ 
tors  and  their  history,  tales  of  ancient  cultuie  and  immigra¬ 
tion,  the  actions  of  the  spirits  and  the  doings  of  the  gods  etc. 
It  is  not  an  unusual  sight  in  the  Sunderban  area  to  find  the 
grandsons  or  grand-daughters  sitting  on  the  lap  of  the  grand¬ 
father  or  an  aged  person,  hearing  the  story  of  the  tigers  and 
crocodiles,  dacoits  and  marauders  etc.  (which  infested  the 
‘Sunderban  area  once  upon  a  time),  and  the  heroic  struggle 
against  these  by  their  forefathers  at  the  time  of  settling  in 
this  area.  They  also  hear  howr  the  ‘Gunin’  of  their  society 
used  to  keep  the  ferocious  animals  away  from  human  habitat 
by  dint  of  magical  power.  It  is  also  seen  that  a  grand-parent 
is  often  joking  u’ith  the  grown — up  grand-children.  The 
Thdkurdadd  jokingly  asks  his  Natni,  “will  you  marry  me?” 
or  the  grand-mother  asks  her  Nati,  “Won’t  you  prefer  a 
girl  like  me?”  etc.  Thus  these  young  souls,  in  an  indirect 
-way,  get  the  first  scent  of  sex  life  from  some  of  their 
'nearest  kins.  The  younger  sisters  of  the  Oraon  society  of  the 
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Sunderban  area  learn  about  sex  life  from  the  elderly  married 
sisters.  In  an  Oraon  household  of  this  area,  the  worship  of 
the  family  deity  is  generally  done  by  the  male  head  of  the 
family.  When  he  becomes  too  old  or  infirm  to  perform  this, 
he  voluntarily  transmits  the  details  of  the  rituals  of  the 
family  deity,  and  more  esoteric  information  concerning  the 
religious  life  to  the  next  eldest  male  member  who  succeeds 
to  this  post.  Sometimes  it  is  seen,  that  due  to  sudden 
‘death  of  the  father,  an  Oraon  becomes  bewildered  and  often 
laments  for  his  comparative  ignorance  of  these  rites  and  rituals, 
and  is  forced  to  depend  on  the  priest  or  any  other  elderly 
relative  (who  knows  these  rituals  in  detail). 

The  grown-up  sisters,  and  often  brothers  also,  are  seen 
playing  with  their  younger  brothers  and  sisters,  and  nursing 
them,  and  thus  training  them  indirectly.  In  some  cases,  the 
young  one  accompany  their  elder  brothers  and  sisters  or  other 
relatives  in  fishing  in  the  ponds  and  ditches,  or  to  collect  dry 
‘branches  and  leaves  or  grass  for  fuel  from  here  and  there. 

Thus,  it  is  seen,  that  an  individual  in  Oraon  society  gets 
training  regarding  the  role  to  be  played  by  him/her  as  a 
member  of  the  society  in  different  spheres  of  activities  (such 
as  social,  economic,  political,  religious  etc.)  from  the  very 
•childhood  from  immediate  associates  in  the  family,  kin- 
group  etc,,  and  the  kinship  structure  of  the  society  is  helpful 
in  this  respect  to  a  considerable  extent.  . 

(g)  care  of  the  young  children: 

From  the  very  day  of  the  birth,  till  a  child  becomes 
sufficiently  grown  up  to  stand  on  his\  own  legs,  it  needs  cons¬ 
tant  care  and  attention  from  elderly  persons.  As  soon  as  a  child 
is  born  in  an  Oraon  family,  a  considerable  change  is  noticed 
in  the  daily  routine  of  work  of  the  family  menjbers.  After 
the  performance  of  the  different  rituals  connected  with  the 
birth,  the  mother  takes  over  the  sole  charge  of  the  child 
‘(though  occasionally  helped  by  her  own  and  her  husband’s 
relatives).  Though,  it  is  true,  that  the  mother  has  the  greatest 
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responsibility  to  rear  up  the  child  in  this  society,  still,  often 
an  Oraon  mother  cannot  get  sufficient  time  to  devote  her 
fullest  attention  to  the  baby  on  account  of  the  pressure  of 
household  works  and  also  of  economic  activities.  This  is  some¬ 
how  balanced  by  the  brothers  and  the  sisters  of  the  child, 
who  look  after  it  occassionally.  Sufficient  care  is  taken  for  the 
health  of  the  new  born,  so  that  it  does  not  suffer  from  any 
diseases  etc.  Still  due  to  poor  economic  condition  and  ignorance 
about  health  and  sanitary  rules,  majority  of  the  Oraon 
children  suffer  from  under  nourishment  and  various  types  of 
disease  from  their  childhood,  leading  at  times  to  untimely 
death.  The  new  born  is  regarded  as  a  delicate  object  by  all 
the  family  members,  and  small  children  are  not  allowed  to 
handle  it  for  fear  of  causing  damage.  Strangers  are  also  not 
allowed  to  touch  or  see  the  newborn  babe  for  the  fear  of  evil 
eyes. 

Whenever  a  baby  is  crying,  the  mother  tries  to  stop  it  by 
rocking  and  if  it  /does  not  stop  crying,  she  puts  the  infant  to> 
the  breast,  thinking  that  the  crying  was  from  hunger,  not 
realizing  that  crying  may  also  be  due  to  indisposition  and  not 
from  hunger.  The  mother  takes  the  principal  role  of  nurs¬ 
ing  the  infant.  In  an  Oraon  joint  family,  other  grown-up 
female  relatives  share  the  nursing  duties  with  the  mother. 
In  the  Oraon  society  of  southern  Bengal,  little  children  are 
not  allowed  to  go  outside  the  house  after  dusk  from  the  belief 
that  the  evil  spirits  may  do  harm  to  these  weak  souls,  as  at 
that  hour  evil  spirits  saunter  about  for  doing  mischief,  parti¬ 
cularly  to  youngsters.  In  a  nuclear  family  of  the  Oraon 
society,  if  a  mother  falls  ill,  she  requests  her  mother  or  sister 
or  any  other  near  female  relatives  to  come  over  and  stay  for 
a  few7  days  to  look  after  the  child  and  household  duties  till 
she  recovers.  It  is  quite  often  seen  in  an  Oraon  village  of 
this  tract,  that  in  the  early  morning  the  father  is  lulling  the 
little  infant  t'o  give  relief  to  the  wife. 

During  hat  day  (local  market  day),  the  father  or  mother 
often  carries  the  baby  on  the  shoulder  or  oil  lap,  and  goes  to- 
the  market.  If  the  mother  dies  leaving  a  little  child,  the  father 
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looks  after  the  child  as  best  as  he  can,  assisted  by  some  kind 
relation  or  neighbour. 

Until  the  child  is  grown  up  sufficiently,  it  is  not  allowed 
by  its  parents  and  other  relatives  to  go  near  the  pond  or  near 
the  cattle  from  fear  of  injury.  In  the  morning,  mother  or 
elder  sister  helps  it  to  finish  its  nature’s  call  and  cleanse  its 
mouth  and  face.  Then  the  mother  gives  it  food.  Afterwards, 
the  brother  or  sister  takes  it  to  the  courtyard  and  plays  with 
it.  During  winter  morning,  it  is  often  seen  that  a  mother 
smears  the  child’s  body  with  oil  and  puts  it  on  a  mat  in  the 
sun  from  the  belief  that  this  would  be  good  for  its  health. 

During  summer,  the  child  is  regularly  given  a  good  wash 
but  this  is  done  occassionally  in  the  cold  season. 

After  the  wash,  the  child  is  fed  by  the  mother  and  put  to1 
sleep.  The  child  is  fed  again  in  the  afternoon.  After  finish¬ 
ing  her  night  meal,  the  mother  feeds  the  child  and  lulls  it 
to  sleep  by  her  side  for  the  night.  When  the  child  falls- 
ill,  the  mother  nurses  it  with  all  possible  care,  curtailing  her 
routine  duties,  if  necessary. 

In  the  agricultural  season,  in  a  nuclear  family,  when  there 
is  no  one  to  look  after  the  child  at  home,  the  child  is  taken 
by  the  parents  to  the  field  and  kept  in  a  suitable  place  where 
it  can  be  watched  by  the  parents  while  the)  are  working. 
This  type  of  care  of  the  child  is  also  seen  among  other  castes- 
and  communities  of  the  Sunderban  area  as  also  among  the 
Oraons  of  Chota-Nagpur  plateau. 

(h)  patterns  of  inter-personal  relationship 

The  behaviour  pattern  of  a  particular  society  can  better 
be  judged  if  the  interpersonal  relationship  pattern  between 
different  relatives  is  studied.  Tn  the  forthcoming  paragraphs,, 
the  relationship  pattern  in  between  different  primary  relatives- 
of  the  Oraon  society  of  the  Sunderban  area,  has  been  discussed. 

(i)  HUSBAND  AND  WIFE : 

The  conjugal  life  between  husband  and  wife  starts  after 
marriage.  The}',  generally,  do  not  want  to  depart  from  each: 
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other  once  they  have  started  a  settled  life.  Their  conjugal  love 
is  quite  similar  to  what  one  would  see  it  among  the  couples 
of  the  neighbouring  castes  and  communities.  The  husband 
earns,  and  the  wife  manages  the  household  duties.  Although 
in  all  socio-religious  activities,  the  husband’s  opinion  domi¬ 
nates,  still  the  wife’s  view  is  not  neglected.  -The  husband  often 
discusses  with  his  wife  in  matters  concerning  their  family,  the 
marriage  of  children  etc.  They  also  co-operate  with  each  other 
in  connection  with  the  bringing  up  of  the  children.  In  the 
economic  life,  both  husband  and  wife  are  co-partners.  Besiides 
preparing  of  food,  nourishing  of  children  and  doing  household 
works,  the  wife  also  helps  her  husband  in  the  field  doing 
different  types  of  agricultural  operations  such  as  weeding,  trans¬ 
planting,  harvesting  etc.  The  wife  always  looks  after  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  her  husband  and  the  family.  The  husband  also  takes 
all  possible  care  if  the  wife  falls  ill.  The  wife  always  uses)  high 
P'alk  about  her  husband  while  the  husband  generally  uses 
low  talk.  Sometimes  conflict  may  arise  between  them  due  to 
disagreement,  quarrelsome  habit,  torture,  sterility,  loose 
character,  drunkenness  etc.  which  ultimately  lead  to  divorce. 
It  is  often  seen  that  they  try  to  settle  minor  disputes  or  also 
some  major  disputes  by  compromise  thereby  re-establishing 
family  equanimity.  Sex-life  has  much  importance  to  an 
Oraon  couple.  Due  to  the  social  prohibition  of  pre-and 
extra-marital  activities,  the  Oraon  couple  generally  satisfy 
their  carnal  appetite  within  themselves.  On  the  whole,  it 
may  be  said,  that  an  Oraon  couple  performs  its  duties  and 
obligations  sincerely  and  enjoys  a  happy  and  peaceful  life. 


(n)  Father  and  Son: 

From  childhood  to  adolescence,  and  even  sometimes  upto 
adult  stage,  the  father  is  the  philosopher,  guide  and  trainer 
of  the  child.  When  the  son  is  just  a  little  grown  up  (about 
10  or  12  years  old),  the  father  takes  him  to  different  places, 
in  markets  etc.  to  acquaint  him  with  the  outer  world,  and 
also  leads  him  to  the  field  to  train  in  different  agricultmal 
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activities.  I  he  father  is  a  strict  disciplinarian.  Though  he 
has  a  tender  feeling  towards  the  son,  still  never  he  forgets  to 
scold  him  for  slackness,  disobedience  etc.  When  the  son  is 
sufficiently  grown  up,  he  takes  a  good  bit  of  share  of  the 
father's  work..  When  the  lather  becomes  very  old  and  unable 
to  do  heavy  work,  the  Oraon  son  maintains  him,  though  the 
old  man  carries  on  lighter  work  at  home. 

In  general,  the  sons  obey  their  father’s  authority  and 
greatly  respect  him.  When  the  sons  are  young,  the  father  has  the 
absolute  authority  over  his  sons  and  also  on  the  family;  but 
as  the  sons  grow  old,  the  father  does  not  try  to  exert  his 
fullest  authority  over  them.  The  grown  up  sons  are  generally 
consulted  by  the  father  in  various  socio-economic  and  other 
important  family  affairs.  The  married  sons  sometimes,  after 
marriage,  start  new  households,  and  in  this;  respect  also,  the 
father  helps  them  considerably  in  getting  them  settled. 

(Ill)  Father*  and.  Daughter: 

I  he  relationship  between  father  artid  daughter  among  the 
Oraons  of  this  area,  is  very  sweet  and  affectionate.  During 
.agricultural  seasons,  the  daughter  often  takes,  meal  for  the 
father  to  the  field.  When  the  father  returns  from  work,  she 
takes  care  of  the  father  by  giving  him  water  to  wash  his  face 
and  feet  and  also  to  drink.  It  is  often  seen,  that  an  affectionate 
father  is  buying  ornaments,  clothes  or  other  little  fancy  goods 
from  the  hat  (weekly  market)  for  his  little  daughter.  The 
daughter  is  very  much  loved  by  the  father,  and  in  return  the 
daughter  also  loves  him  to  the  fullest  extent.  The  father 
always  keeps  close  connection  with  his  daughter,  even  after 
her  marriage. 


(IV)  Mother  and  Son : 

From  the  birth  upto  the  period  of  adolescence,  the  rela¬ 
tionship  between  mother  and  son  is  more  intimate  than  after¬ 
wards.  She  rears  up  her  son  by  her  own  milk.  She  carries 
him  about  and  lulls  him  to  sleep.  She  never  tolerates  when 


somebody  does  harm  to  her  son.  She  takes  her  son  by  her 
side  during  sleep  at  night.  She  also  scolds  her  son  like  the 
father,  in  case  of  disobedience  and  mischief.  The  grown  up 
son  helps  his  mother  economically  by  working  in  the  held  or 
by  earning  money  by  labour.  When  the  son  goes  to  marry, 
he  takes  permission  of  his  mother,  and  the  mother  in  return 
takes  him  in  her  lap  and  kisses  him.  During  the  childhood 
of  the  sons,  mother’s  authority  over  them  predominates  but 
it  gets  weaker  and  weaker  as  the  sons  grow  older  or  get 
married. 

(V)  Mother  and  Daughter : 

The  feelings  of  the  mother  toward  her  daughter  is  quite 
similar  to  that  of  the  son.  The  daughter  obeys  her  mother  and 
-loves  her,  gets  scoldings  from  her  mother  for  not  properly 
doing  a  work  or  for  disobedience  etc.  From  her  childhood 
(from  age  about  8  or  9)  she  begins  to  help  her  mother  by  taking 
care  of  the  younger  ones,  giving  food  to  the  domestic  animals., 
bringing  fuel,  taking  food  for  her  father  to  the  field  etc. 
As  she  grows  older  she  goes  on  helping  her  mother  more  and. 
more  in  her  domestic  work  till  she  gets  married.  The  mother 
trains  her  daughter  about  the  household  works  so  that  she. 
may  not  face  difficulty  in  her  husband’s  house.  After  mar¬ 
riage,  when  the  daughter  departs  for  her  husband’s  house, 
the  mother  takes  her  on  her  lap  for  the  last  time  with  tears, 
in  her  eyes. 

The  mother  plays  the  most  significant  role  in  tl\e  training 
of  her  daughter,  as  in  the  case  of  the  father  for  the  son. 

(VI)  Brother  and  Brother : 

Though  a  tender  feeling  of  affection  exists  between  the 
elder  and  the  younger  brothers,  the  elder  one  usually  domi¬ 
nates.1  over  his  younger  brother.  When  they  are  young 
enough,  they  play  together,  rejoice  together  and  quarrel  toge¬ 
ther.  Gradually  as  they  grow  older,  they  become  more  and  more 
self -preserved.  In  the  family,  economic  co-operation  exists  be- 
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tween  them.  Both  of  them  go  to  the  held  to  earn  cash  money 
and  help  maintaining  the  family.  Whenever  the  younger  brother 
is  asked  about  any  socio-economic  aspect  of  the  family,  he 
generally  refers  this  to  his  elder  brother. 

At  times,  an  opposite  picture  is  also  seen.  The  two 
brothers  quarrel  and  get  separated  from  one  another  after  the 
death  of  the  father.  The  conflict1  arises  in  connection  with 
the  shares  of  different  types  of  property  etc. 

On  the  whole,  an  Oraon  elder  brother  is  respected  by 
the  younger  brother,  and  his  advice  is  sought  in  almost  all 
socio-economic  and  religious  affairs  of  the  family. 

(VII)  Sister  and  Sister : 

In  the  Oraon  society  of  the  Deltaic  Bengal,  intimacy 
o.ists  between  two  sisters  from  their  very  childhood,  till  they 
get  married.  They  are  always  co-operative  to  each  other. 
They  play  together,  roam  together  and  help  each  other  in 
every  domestic  affair  of  the  household.  After  their  marriage 
also,  they  always  try  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  other.  They 
visit  each  other’s  house,  thereby  keeping  a  close  relationship 
in  between  them.  It  is  often  seen  that  the  younger  sister 
learns  about  the  mystic  affairs  of  the  pubertal  life  from  her 
elder  sister. 


(VIII)  Brother  and  Sister : 

The  relation  between  a  brother  and  a  sister  in  the  Oraon 
community  of  this  tract  (before  attaining  puberty),  is  very 
tender  and  intimate.  They  play  together  and  sleep  in  the 
same  bed.  But  getting  maturity,  the  sister  enters  into  house¬ 
hold  activities,  and  the  brother  goes  to  the  wider  field  of  the 
world  to  earn  livelihood.  Though  they  are  now  not  playmates, 
still  their  affection  never  fades  away.  Even  after  maturity, 
the  sister  helps  her  ill  brother  or  a  brot'her  looks  after  his 
weak  sister.  If  his  sister  is  not  married  during  the  lifetime 
of  the  father,  he  maintains  her  and  gives  her  away  in  marriage. 
It  is  often  seen  that  a  brother  maintains  his  widowed  sister. 
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(IX)  Grand-Parent  and  Grand-Children: 


In  an  Oraon  village  of  Sunderban  it  is  often  seen  that 
a  grand-father  becomes  playmate  to  his  grand  son,  or  a  grand¬ 
daughter  is  hearing  stories  sitting  on  her  grand-mother's  lap,. 
The  grand  son  is  often  seen  to  visit  different  places,  sitting  on 
the  shoulder  of  his  Thakurdddd  (grand-father),  or  the  grand¬ 
mother  becomes  a  loving  playmate  of  her  Ndtni  (grand 
daughter). 

Joking  relationship  often  exists  between  them.  Thakur¬ 
dddd  (grand-father)  often  addresses  his  Ndtni  (grand-daughter) 
as  Sdli  (wife’s  younger  sister)  or  calls  her  as  his  lit  tie  wife  out 
of  joke,  which  makes  the  latter  a  bit  bashfull  and  in  return: 
she  abuses  the  grand-father  jokingly.  The  Thdhurdidi 
(grand-mother),  who  is  often  a  good  story  teller,  addresses  her 
grandson  jokingly  as  her  little  husband. 

In  connection  with  grand-parent  and  grand-children 
relationship  among  the  Oraons  of  Ghota-Nagpur  area,  Roy 
says,  “There  appear  to  be  reasons  for  inferring  the  former 
existence  amongst  the  Oraons  (before  clan  exogamy  was 
instituted)  of,  a  system  of  marriage  or  union  between  persons 
related  to  each  other  as  grand  parent  (or  grand-uncle)  and 
grand-child  (or  grand-nephew  or  grand-niece)^’  (1915:  352) 

Among  the  Oraons  of  Sunderban,  marriage  or  any  other 
type  of  union  between  these  two  grades  of  relatives,  is  totally 
absent.  Further,  no  sexual  relation  is  permitted  even  between 
the  persons  related  to  each  other  as  grand-parent  and  grand¬ 
child  in  a  classificatory  sense. 

(X)  Parents-in-law  and  Daughter-in-law : 

When  the  daughter-in-law  first  enters  the  house  of 
her  parents-law,  she  salutes  them  fbr  their  blessings.  The 
tender  feelings  and  affection  grow  between  the  new  bride  and 
her  husband’s  parents  as  soon  as  the  marriage  is  over. 
Coming  to  the  house  of  her  husband,  she  always  tries  to  relieve 
her  mother-in-law  in  every  domestic  affair,  and  also  her  father- 
in-law  in  the  field  bv  doing  different  tif-bits  such  as  weeding,. 
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harvesting  etc.  so  as  to  win  their  affection.  The  mother-in-law 
teaches  her  how  to  adapt  herself  to  this  family  environment,, 
how  to  carry  on  domestic  duties  smoothly,  how  to  behave  pro¬ 
perly  with  the  relatives,  how  to  serve  the  husband  and  other 
elder  members  of  the  family  etc.  She  also  nurses  her  parents- 
in-law  when  they  fall  ill.  The  daughter-in-law  looks  to  her 
parents-in-law  as  her  parents,  and  the  parents  of  her  husband 
also  treat  her  as  their  daughter.  As  soon  as  the  daughter-in- 
law  comes  to  her  parents-in-law’s  house,  she  is  under  their 
direct  authority,  and  she  must  obey  them. 

(XI)  ParenHs-inllaw  and  Son-in-law  ; 

The  relation  between  parents-in-law  and  their  son-in-law 
does  not  remain  so  thick  after  some  years  of  marriage  as  it  is 
during  the  first  few  years  of  the  latter’s  nuptial.  The  parents- 
in-law,  in  general,  remain  affectionate  to  their  Damad  (son-in- 
law).  In  a  few  cases,  the  parents-in-law  maintain  their  daugh¬ 
ter’s  husband  life-long  in  their  house  as  gharjdmdi  (especially", 
when  they  have  no  son  excepting  a  daughter,  whom  they  do 
not  like  to  part  with).  In  this  case,  daughter’s  husband  lives 
in  his  wife’s  father’s  house,  'works  for  him  and  spends  the 
major  part  of  his  earnings  for  his  father-in-law’s  family. 

(XII)  Paternal  uncle  and  the  Brother’s  Child : 

In  general,  the  paternal  uncle  is  affectionate  towards  his 
brother’s  child.  Sometimes,  the  uncle  carries  the  nephew  on 
his  lap  or  tosses  him  in  the  air  to  make  him  cheerful.  When 
the  child  grows  older,  the  relationship  is  not  so  deep.  The 
nephew  generally  respects  his  uncle,  and  consults  him  in 
times  of  distress. 

The  above  discussions  in  a  nutshell  about  the  interpersonal 
relationship  pattern  in  bdtween  different  primary  relatives 
of  the  Oraons  of  the  Sundesban  area  give  a  picture  about 
the  societal  profile  in  this  regard.  In  this  connection,  it  may 
here  be  said,  that  such  type  of  relationship  pattern  also  exists 
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now-a-days  among  the  Oraons  of  Ranchi,  and  also  to  a  large 
-extent  among  the  different  neighbouring  castes  and  commu¬ 
nities  around  the  Oraons  of  Sunderban. 

(i)  POSITION  OF  WOMAN; 

In  the  Oraon  society  of  Southern  Bengal,  the  social 
status  of  a  woman  is  recognised  not  by  her  own  merit  but  by 
her  position,  as  a  daughter,  wife  or  mother  of  a  man.  Here 
the  woman  never  challanges  the  superiority  of  the  male,  for 
she  remains  physiologically  handicapped  during  certain  period 
of  her  life  time,  i.e.  during  periodic  cycle  (menstruation), 
pregnancy  and  the  nursing  period.  In  most  of  the  spheres  ofi 
social  activities,  she  is  relegated  to  a  comparatively  lower 
status — here  she  is  recessive  to  man. 

The  status  or  position  of  woman  in  the  Oraon  society  of 
Sunderban  can  be  judged  by  analysing  the  role  she  plays  in 
the  domestic,  economic,  social,  political  and  religious  spheres 
of  the  society. 


(/)  Domestic  Sphere : 

The  woman  manages  the  internal  affairs  of  a  house.  Her 
duty  is  to  carry  on  the  household  activities  properly.  Though 
the  house  is  mainly  built  and  repaired  by  the  male  members 
of  the  family,  it  is  the  woman  who  keeps  it  trim.  She  is 
often  seen  to  clean  the  house  with  a  solution  of  cowdung, 
earth  and  water.  Besides  this,  she  performs  all  the  household 
duties,  such  as  bringing  water  and  fuel,  preparing  meal, 
washing  domestic  utensils  and  clothings  etc.  which  give 
her  very  little  time  for  leisure  and  recreation.  From  her  child¬ 
hood  till  death,  she  has  to  work  hard ;  prior  to  marriage  she 
helps  her  mother  in  her  father’s  family,  and  after  marriage 
she  helps  her  mother-in-law  in  her  father-in-law’s  house  or 
has  to  work  alone  in  her  husband’s  house. 

Further,  along  with  the  household  duties,  she  has  to  look 
after  and  nurse  her  younger  brothers,  sisters1  and  old  and  ail¬ 
ing  parents  before  she  gets  married,  and  after  marriage  simi- 
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Jar  duties  fall  to  her  lot  in  her  fatther-in-law’s  house. 

In  the  household  activities  mentioned  above,  she  has 
^enough  liberty  to  work  independently  in  a  nuclear  family, 
and  is  responsible  for  her  duties.  In  this  respect,  the  male 
members  generally  do  not  poke  their  nose,  though  in  some 
cases,  she  has  to  take  the  consent  of  the  male  members.  Be¬ 
sides  the  above,  she  has  also  to  take  care  of  the  domestic  animals 
and  poultry  birds. 


(II)  Economic  Sphere : 

The  Oraons  of  the  Sunderban  area  are  agriculturists.  In 
the  agricultural  field,  the  members  of  both  the  sexes  co-ope¬ 
rate.  The  female  folk  help  their  male  partners  in  different 
agricultural  activities,  such  as  weeding,  transplanting,  har- 
vestino  etc. 

O 

In  the  kitchen-garden  also,  she  shares  work  equally  with 
her  husband.  She  also  weaves  mats  of  date  palm  leaf  in  lei¬ 
sure  time,  and  sells  different  commodities  (agricultural  and  non- 
agricultural),  to  the  agents  and  or  in  the  weekly  market.  She 
also  buys  the  daily  necessary  articles  for  her  family  from  the 
market. 

Besides  the  above,  in  some  cases,  the  Oraon  women  folk  also 
work  as  day  labourers  or  agricultural  labourers,  and  thus  help 
their  families  financially. 

So,  it  is  seen,  that  for  the  economic  betterment  of  .the 
family,  the  Oraon  women  also  have  to  work  like  the  males. 
But  inspite  of  all  their  sacrifices  for  the  proper  maintenance 
of  the  family,  the  man  does  not  think  her  to  be  equal  to  him- 
■self  in  status. 


(Ill)  Social  Sphere : 


In  the  Oraon  society  of:  Deltaic  Bengal,  the  woman’s 
•social  position  varies  according  to  the  social  status  of  the 
husband,  or  of  the  husband’s  father  or  of  her  own  father  or 
of  her  son.  Though  the  parents  get  an  amount  of  money 
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during  the  marriage  of  their  daughter  as  bride  price,  still  a 
boy  is  valued  more  than  a  girl  in  an  Oraon  family.  So,  the 
birth,  of  a  son  is  more  eagerly  wished  for  than  that  of  a 
daughter,  as  the  son  is  the  permanent  economic  asset  of  a 
family.  He  helps  his  parents  in  old  age  economically,  and 
also  protects  the  family  from  the  hands  of  enemies,  though 
the  woman  indirectly  helps  the  society  by  giving  birth  to  male 
members. 

In  the  Oraon  society  of  this  area,  as  soon  as  the  girl  gets 
her  womanhood,  she  is  vested  with  certain  restrictions  and 
taboos.  She  is  not  allowed  to  establish  sexual  relation  with 
other  male  members ;  she  is  prohibited  to  dance  or  sing 
freely  with  other  young  men  except  in  a  few  permissible 
cases.. 

In  rare  cases,  a  girl  is  seen  herself  to  select  her  life’s  part¬ 
ner.  A  wife  has  to  observe  a  strict  moral  code.  Again,  a  man 
may  have  more  than  one  wife,  but  a  wife  remains  satisfied  with 
a  single  husband. 

After  marriage,  when  a  girl  goes  to  the  house  of  her  hus¬ 
band,  quite  a  number  of  restrictions  and  taboos  are  imposed 
upon  her  in  different  periods  of  her  life,  during  menstruation, 
pregnancy  etc.  Though  these  taboos  or  restrictions  are  meant 
to  be  protective,  preventive  or  productive,  these  encroach 
to  a  considerable  extent  on  her  freedom  in  the  family.  The 
husband  is  often  seen  to  consult  with  the  wife  for  the  marriage 
of  the  children  or  any  other  socio-economic  activity  to  be  held 
in  the  family.  The  right  to  divorce  has  given  some  liberty 
to  break  off  from  partnership  in  extreme  cases  of  debauchery 
etc. 


(IV)  Political  Sphere: 

In  the  political  sphere  of  the  Oraon  society  in  Sunderban,. 
woman  has  generally  no  part  to  play,  and  she  has  been  given 
almost  no  right  to  contest  for  the  post  of  village  official  or- 
even  to  vote  for  such  a  selection  or  to  take  part  in  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  activities  of  the  village  Panchayet..  However,  she: 
is  now  free  to  vote  for  the  General  Elections.. 
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The  Oraon  girl  generally  does  not  inherit  her  father’s- 
property  (except  under  certain  circumstances),  and  is  not  al¬ 
lowed  to  succeed  to  her  father’s  office. 

(F)  Religious  Sphere: 

In  the  religious  aspect  also,  the  woman  has  her  position 
much  lower  than  the  male.  She  is  generally  not  allowed  to 
take  active  part  in  the  religious  activities.  She  can  not  filia¬ 
tion  as  a  religious  official  or  medicine  man.  In  almost 
all  the  religious  festivities  the  males  take  the  domi¬ 
nant  role  except  in  the  Tusu  festival,  which  is  primarily  meant 
for  the  females.  * 

So,  it  is  seen  that  in  almost  all  the  spheres  of  life  and  acti¬ 
vities,  t'he  female’s  position  is  distinctly  lower  than  that  of 
the  males. 

The  position  of  women  in  the  Oraon  society  as  discussed 
above,  is  practically  similar  to  what  is  found  among  other 
backward  people  of  the  locality  around  them.  But  the  women 
of  the  higher  castes  of  the  locality  around  them,  enjoy  defi¬ 
nitely  better  status  in  this  respect,  on  account  of  the  libera¬ 
lising  influence  of  education  and  social  upliftment.  The 
picture  among  the  Ranchi  Oraons  is  almost  similar  to  what 
is  found  among  the  Oraons  of  the  Sunderban  area. 

(j)  CEREMONIAL  FRIENDSHIP 

Among  the  Oraons  of  Sunderban,  there  exists  a  peculiar 
custom  of  Ceremonial  Friendship.  Though  at  present  this 
custom  is  gradually  fading  away,  still  it  is  practised  in  a  few 
families  generally  who  have  a  better  economic  and  social  posi¬ 
tion.  These  ceremonial  friendships  or  artificial  relationships 
are  of  two  types: — ■ 

(A)  between  two  or  more  Oraon  families, 

(B)  between  two  or  more  families  of  different  commu¬ 
nities. 


I  ype  ‘A  may  be  divided  in'to  two  sub-types :  — 

(1)  Saiyd  or  friendship  between  two  or  more  Oraon 

females. 

(2)  Sdngi  or  friendship  between  two  or  more  Oraon 
males. 

1  ype  ‘B”  may  also  in  the  same  way  be  divided  into: _ , 

(1)  Bandhu  or  friendship  between  two  or  more 
males  of  which  one  is  an  Oraon. 

(2)  Bandhuni  or  friendship  between  two  or  more 
females  of  which  one  is  an  Oraon. 

In  all  the  above  cases,  the  ceremony  performed  is  the  same. 
Any  day  of  any  month  would  serve  the  purpose  of  this  cere¬ 
mony.  In  the  morning  ol.  a  particular  day,  two  or  more  boys 
or  girls  (this  ceremony  is  observed  in  cases  of  young  boys  and 
girls)  sit  on  Ph\i  (wooden  seats)  or  on  the  Mali  a  (mat  of  date 
palm  leaves).  Then  they  are  given  two  garlands  of  beads 
i  (generally  made  from  Tulsi  or  sacred  basil  branch)  with  which 
they  garland  each  other.  Then  the  parents  of  the  two  give 
advice  to  both  to  stand  side  by  side  life-long,  even  at  the  time 
■  of  distress.  .After  this  a  feast  is  given.,  Friendships  are  not 
made  by  boys  or  girls  before  obtaining  formal  permission  of 
their  parents. 

Of  the  above  two  types  of  friendship,  the  second  one 
(Type  B)  is  very  rare  in  occurrance.  Further,  it  is  compara¬ 
tively  more  easily  contracted  between  two  tribal  groups  than 
a  tribal  and  a  non-tribal  group.  This  may  probably  be  due 
to  some  inherent  prejudices  of  the  non-tribal  people  towards 
the  tribals. 

Sometimes,  the  lathers  of  these  friends  are  also  known 
to  each  other  as  Saiyd  or  Sdngi  as  the  case  may  be.  The 
ritual  friendship  is  generally  based  on  personal  choice,  and 
never  takes  place  between  a  girl  and  a  boy  i.e.  between  two 
opposite  sexes.  This  is  always  unisexual,  and  never  qross- 
sexuaf. 

Among  the  Oraons  of  the  Chota-Nagpur  area,  this  type 
of  ceremonial  friendship  is  also  found.  The  ritual  friendship, 
which  lies  between  two  married  women  is  Sdhiaro.  In  con¬ 
nection  with  this  ritual  friendship,  Rov  says,  “Apparently  to 
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make  up  for  the  absence  of  any  natural  bond  of  union  bet¬ 
ween  the  wives  of  the  Oraons  of  a  village,  the  ancient  orga¬ 
nizers  of  Oraon  society  devised  an  interesting  mode  of  effect¬ 
ing  an  artificial  but  sufficiently  strong  bond  of  union  between 
the  wives  of  the  Oraons  of  each  village  and,  derivatively,, 
between  their  respective  families”  (1915  :  397).  Generally 
this  ceremony  takes  place  once  in  every  three  years.  Besides- 
the  above,  among  the  young  Oraon  girls  of  Ranchi,  a  few 
other  minor  forms  of  friendship  may  also  be  found  of  which' 
(roi  and  Karam-dair  are  the  most  common  forms.  But  the 
masculine  forms  of  ceremonial  friendships,  which  lie  between 
the  Oraon  boys,  are  I  dr  and  Sangi.  When  two  Idrs  or  Sdngis 
are  married,  their  wives  address  each  other  as  l  dr  in  or  Sangin 
as  the  case  may  be. 

The  ceremonial  friendship  is  also  found  among  different 
other  castes  and  communities  of  the  Deltaic  Bengal  around 
the  Oraons. 


(k)  adoption  of  a  child: 

A  child  is  rarely  adopted  in  the  Oraon  society  of  the 
Sunderban  area.  Only  a  very  few  childless  well-to-do  Oraons 
adopt  child  from  a  poor  relative  or  a  poor  person.  This  adop¬ 
ted  child  is  known  as  BaLpos  or  Pusputra.  No  elaborate  cere¬ 
mony  is  performed  for  adoption.  The  child  is  kept  on  the 
lap  of  the  adopter’s  wife  who  puts  into  its  month  some  food 
(usually  sweets  and  rice  with  milk)  cooked  by  herself  in  her 
own  house  as  an  indication  that  the  child  from  now  onward 
belongs  to  her  family.  After  this,  blessings  are  showered  on 
the  child  by  his  new  parents  and  other  elderly  relatives,  and 
lastly  by  the  head  of  the  Panchayet.  Thereafter  the  occasion 
is  celebrated  by  giving  a  feast  to  the  neighbouring  villagers, 
relatives,  members  of  the  Panchayet  etc.  as  an  indication  of 
the  social  sanction  of  the  adoption. 

■  From  now  onwards,  he  is  know'll  and  recognised  as  the 
son  of  the  new  parents,  and  enjoys  all  rights  like  a  real  son 
and  shoulders  all  responsibilities  of  a  son  towards  these- 
parents. 
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4.  MARRIAGE 

Marriage  is  a  socially  sanctioned  relationship  between  a 
man  and  a  woman  involving  economic  co-operation,  and  resi¬ 
dential  and  sexual  co-habitation.  The  culturally  patterned 
norms  of  this  relationship  regularly  specify  who  may  or  may 
not  enter  into  it,  how  it  may  be  established  and  terminated, 
and  what  each  partner  may  and  may  not,  do  within  it.  As 
a  relationship,  marriage  is  to  be  distinguished  sharply  from  the 
family,  the  social  group  within  which  it  is  typically  embedded. 

(a)  type: 

Monogamy  is  the  general  profile  of  the  society  of  the 
'Oraons  of  the  Sunderban  area  (incidence  above  90  p.c.).,  Poly¬ 
gyny  is  practised  to  a  limited  extent.  This  second  type  of 
marriage  is  culturally  sanctioned  but  relatively  infrequent  (inci¬ 
dence  under  10  p.c.),  being  mainly  confined  to  comparatively 
a  few  rich  persons  of  higher  status  amongst  them. 

(b)  age: 

The  average  age  of  first  marriage  among  the  present  day 
•Oraons  of  Sunderban  varies  from  15  to  18  years  in  case  of 
males,  and  12  to  15  years  for  females.  Formerly,  marriage 
at  a  higher  age  was  generally  practised  by  them.  The  lower¬ 
ing  of  the  marital  age  among  them  may  be  due  to  the  local 
Hindu  influence.  At  present,  in  a  few  cases,  marriages  at  a  higher 
age  are  noticed  among  somej  of  them  which  are  mainly  due  to 
bad  economic  condition  or  temporary  social  ostracism  of  a 
family.  There  is  no  definite  age  gap  for  remarriage  of  a 
divorced  man/ woman  or  widow/widower. 

Among  die  Oraons  of  Ranchi  district,  adult  marriage  is 
in  general  the  rule  of  the  society. 

(C)  ARRANGEMENT; 

Marriage  is  generally  arranged  by  the  parents.  Sometimes 
a  marriage  go-between  is  employed  for  the  purpose.  Daugh- 
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ter  is  generally  never  consulted  in  tne  matter  of  the  choice  of 
the  son-in-law.  In  a  few  cases,  the  parties  themselves  select 
their  own  marital  partners. 

(d)  regulation: 

As  discussed  earlier  (chapter  on  Sib),  these  Oraons  of 
Southern  Bengal,  strictly  follow  the  rule  of  sib  exogamy  i.e. 
marriage  is  forbidden  with  any  member  of  the  same  sib. 
Further,  there  is  a  comparative  reluctance  in  arranging  mar¬ 
riage  from  the  sib  of  the  maternal  grand  father.  They  also 
do  not  like  to  choose  their  mates  within  the  blood  relationship 
upto  three  generations  from  both  the  parental  sides.  Marriage 
with  a  parallel  cousin  as  well  as  with  a  cross-cousin  is  forbid¬ 
den  among  the  Oraons  of!  this  area,  but  among  the  Oraons  of 
Chota-Nagpur  cross-cousin  marriage  is  still  permissible.  Roy, 
also,  has  expressed  the  same  opinion.  He  further,  reports  that 
the  marriage  of  a  son  or  nephew  or  a  daughter  or  niece  of  an 
Oraon  in  exchange  with  a  daughter  or  niece  or  a  son  or  nephew 
of  another  Oraon,  is  practised  by  the  Oraons  of  Chota-Nagpur, 
and  he  suspects  this  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the  local 
Hindu  neighbours  and  landlords.  This  type  of  marriage,  which 
has  been  styled  by  Roy  as  Golat-benja  or  Circular-marriage,  is 
totally  absent  among  the  Oraons  of  Sunderban. 

Heie,  a  man  can  marry  his  elder  brother’s  widow  (junior 
levirate)  or  his  wife’s  younger  sister  (sororate,  though  he 
generally  prefers  to  select  a  mate  from  outside  any  relation¬ 
ship.  On  the  other  hand,  an  Oraon  of  the  Sunderban  area  is 
not  allowed  to  marry  the  widow  of  his  younger  brother  or  his 
wife’s  elder  sister.  Further,  marriage  by  exchange  is  also  gene¬ 
rally  not  preferred  by  the  Oraons  of  the  area,  and  it  is  not 
permitted  in  between  the  members  of  the  two  families  who 
have  established  the  ties  of  ceremonial  friendship.  The  mar¬ 
riage  between  the  eldest  son  of  an  Oraon  with  the  eldest 
daughter  of  another,  which  is  prohibited  among  the  Ranchi 
Oraons  as  stated  by  Roy,  is  not  forbidden  here. 

(e)|  form: 

The  most  widely  practised  marriage  type  among  them,  is 
by  negotiation.  In  a  few  cases,  marriage  by  love  or  elopement 
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is  also  seen.  When  a  man  has  a  daughter  only  (whom  he  does- 
not  want  to  part,  with),  he  arranges  to  keep  his  son-in-law  in- 
his  own  house  with  the  consent  of  <fhe  groom’s  father.  This 
type  of  marriage  system  is  known  as  Gharja  mdi .  (Ghardijod  in 
Chota-Nagpur).  The  Oraons  generally  agree  to  this  type  of 
marriage.  Marriage  by  service  or  by  force  ( Sindur-Mpd )  is, 
rarely  seen  among  the  present-day  Oraons  of  the  Sunderban 
area. 


(f)  consideration: 

Marriages  among  the  Oraons  of  Sunderban  generally  in¬ 
volve  the  payment  of  a  token  bride-price  by  the  groom  or  his 
relatives  to  the  bride’s  guardian.  The  amount  of  bride  price 
as  reported  below,  is  almost  fixed  among  the  Oraons  of  this, 
deltaic  area. 

(I)  In  cash—  Bride  price- — Rs.  25/- 
Rdja-mdruga — Rs.  2 /- 
Choukicldri.  — O.  25nP. 

(II)  In  kind —  Sari — 6 

Dhuti — 1 

Rice-beer — a  few  earthen  jars  (not  fixed)- 

The  Rajamdruga  was  previously  paid  to  the  Zemindar  of 
the  area,  but  is  now  generally  taken  by  the  village  Panchayet. 
The  village  Choukidar  takes  the  Choukiddri.  The  bride 
price,  in  case  of;  a  widower  or  a  divorced  man  marrying  an  un¬ 
married  girl,  is  much  higher  than  the  bride  pi  ice  in  case  of 
normal  marriage  (which  may  sometimes  go  beyond  Rs.  100). 
But  in  case  of  remarriage  with  a  widow  or  with  a  divorced 
woman,  the  amount  of  bride  price  decreases. 

On  an  average,  the  total  expense  in  marriage  among  the' 
Oraons  of  this  area,  varies  from  Rs.  200  to  Rs.  400.  But  in 
cases  of  very  poor  Oraons,  the  expenditure  is  much  less  than 
the  average.  In  such  cases,  they  approach  the  Panchayet  for- 
the  permission  of  reducing  the  number  of  invitees  as  also  for 
bringing  with  them  (the  invitees)  some  hdndid  (country  liquor)- 
and  cooked  food  also. 
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(o)  residence: 

Hie  marital  residence  among  the  Oraons  of  the  Sunderban 
area  is  of  patrilocal  type  i.e.  after  marriage,  the  bride  comes 
to  live  with  or  near  the  husband’s  male  patrilineal  kinsmen. 

(h)  sexual  dehaviour  and  restrictions  : 

The  husband  is  the  aggressive  partner  in  the  sexual  affair.. 
T  he  wife  s  role  is  generally  submissive.  There  is  no  fixed  time 
or  place  for  the  sexual  intercourse.  Whenever  the  husband 
feels  the  sex  urge,  he  cohabits  with  his  wife.  But  generally  at 
the  time  of  work,  the  husband  does  not  have  intercourse  with 
his  wife.  The  wife,  generally,  does  not  force  the  husband  in. 
cohabitation,  when  he  is  lacking  in  sex  urge.  Normally,  the 
sexual  intercourse  is  performed  in  the  house  but  during  some 
festive  occasions,  some  Oraons,  sometimes  cohabit  outside  the 
house  in  some  bushy  areas. 

The  above  pattern  of  sex  behaviour  between  husband  and 
wife  among  the  Oraons  of  the  Sunderban  area,  is  quite  similar 
to  that  of  the  Oraons  of  the  Ranchi  area. 

(i)  PREMARITAL  AND  EXTRAMARITAL  SEX  RELATIONS: 

Both  pre -marital  and  extra-marital  sex  relations  are  strictly 
foi  bidden  among  the  Oraons  of  Sunderban.  If  a  girl  happens  to 
become  pregnant  before  her  marriage,  the  boy  responsi  ble  for  this 
is  forced  to  marry  the  girl.  For  this  act  of  crime,  the  boy  con¬ 
cerned  or  his  father  has  to  pay  a  fine  to  the  guardian  of  the 
gul.  The  extia-maiital  sex  relation  is  looked  upon  as  a  serious 
social  offence  for  which  ithe  society  outcastes  the  person  or 
persons  concerned.  Premarital  sex  relations  are  still  found 
among  the  Ranchi  Oraons,  while  that  of  extra  marital  rela¬ 
tionship  is  of  rare  occurance,  which  is  generally  disapproved 
but  not  strictly  forbidden. 

The  adoption  of  the  idea  of  "sinful  deed ,  immoral  act" 
etc.  in  connection  with  the  premarital  and  extra-marital  sex. 
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.relations  by  ,the  Oraons  of  the  Sunderban  area,  is  mainly  due 
to  the  profound  influence  of  the  neighbouring  caste  Hindus 
who  follow  this  moral  code. 

(j)  divorce: 

The  incidence  of  divorce  among  the  Oraons  of  Sunderban 
is  not  so  high  as  is  found  among  the  Oraons  of  the  Ranchi 
area.  The  divorce  can  be  initiated  by  either  party  on  the 
ground  of  the  opposite  party  being  mad,  impotent,  barren, 
adulterous  or  quarrelsome  etc.  Again  when  the  couple  has  a 
■child,  generally,  the  society  does  not  give  permission  for 
separation.  If  separation  .Lakes  place,  inspite  oil  having  a 
child,  and  also  disapproving  society’s  view,  then  the  child, 
if  he  or  she  still  requires  nursing,  is  allowed  to  live  with 
.the  mother,  otherwise  the  child  lives  with  the  father. 

It  is  found  from  the  above  discussions,  that  the  Sunder¬ 
ban  Oraons  have  retained  a  good  bit  of  norms  regarding  mar¬ 
riages  and  sex  relations  that  are  prevalent  among  the  Ranchi 
Oraons,  but  nevertheless  some  distinct  differences  are  dis¬ 
cernible  which  are  definitely  due  to  influence  of  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  Hindu  castes  and  communities,  especially  relating 
to  moral  and  ethical  codes. 

5.  INHERITANCE  AND  PARTITION  OF  PROPERTY 

The  principles  of  inheritance  and  partition  of  property, 
in  general,  among  the  Oraons  are  mainly  based  on  social  and 
economic  conditions  of  the  people,  influenced  to  some  extent 
by  the  religious  beliefs  also.  Relating  to  the  customary  prin¬ 
ciples  of  inheritance  and  partition  of  property  of  the  Oraons  of 
Chota-Nagpur  plateau,  Roy  says,  “The  customary  rules  that 
regulate  the  devolution  of  property  amongst  the  Oraons, 
appear  to  have  been  determined  partly,  if  not  primarily,  by 
their  peculiar  belief  in  the  state  of  human  soul  after  death, 
and  partly  by  social  and  economic  conditions”  (1915  :  369). 
These  people  also  believe  that  after  death,  the  spirit  of  the 
-dead  person  resides  in  the  underworld  along  with  the  spirits 
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of  the  deceased  Oraons  of  the  same  sib  of  the  village,  forming 
a  compact  group.  During  Hatbord  or  Kohd-benjd  (i.e.  bone 
drowning  ceremony),  the  Oraons  offer  food  and  other  articles 
to  these  spirits  who  in  return  look  after  the  welfare  of  the 
property  of  these  people.  “And  should  even  a  married 
daughter  of  the  family  stealthily  take  away  to  her  husband’s 
place  any  property  belonging  to  her  father  or  brothers,  the 
pioper.ty  is  sure  to  be  followed  by  some  spirit  of,  her  father’s 
village  and  sickness  or  some  other  affliction  is  sure  to  be  caused 
in  her  husband’s  family.”  (Roy  :  1915  :  371).  But  among  the 
piesent-day  Oraons  of  the  Ranchi  area,  specially  among  the 
Chiistian  Oraons,  this  conception  of  the  spirit  control  of  the 
property  has  fhded  away  considerably.  Among  the  Oraons  of 
the  Sunderban  area,  this  conception  is  practically  non-existant 
probably  due  to  the  absence  of  Hdrbord  or  ‘bone  drowning’ 
ceiemony,  which  is  believed  to  be  a  means  of  unifying  and 
pacifying  'the  spirits  of  the  dead  in  the  under  world. 

The  property  among  the  Sunderban  Oraons  may  be  divi¬ 
ded  into  the  following  two  main  categories  i _ * 

A  Ancestral  Property  :  which  is  inherited  from  the  ances¬ 
tors. 

B.  Self-acquired  Property  :  which  is  acquired  by  the  person 

concerned  during  his  lifetime. 

These  two  categories  of  property  may  either  be  movable 
or  immovable.  Movable  property  includes  domestic  animals, 
ploughs  and  other  agricultural  implements,  cash  money,  domes¬ 
tic  utensils,  furniture,  clothings,  ornaments  etc.,  and  ’  immov¬ 
able  property  implies  landed  and  house  property. 

In  a  Nuclear  type  of  Oraon  family  of  the  southern  area 
of  West  Bengal,  the  husband  (the  male  head  of  the  family) 
has  the  absolute  right  over  both  ancestral  as  well  as  selhac- 
quiret  property.,  In  an  extended  type  of  family,  in  theory 
everything  earned  by  the  members  of  the  family  must  be  han¬ 
ded  over  to  the  head  of  the  family,  but  in  practice  this  rule 
is  not  strictly  observed  by  them  now-a-days.  It  often  happens 
that  some  of  the  members  of  the  family  secretly  keep  apart 
some  amount  of  their  own  earnings  for  their  personal  use. 
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The  head  of  the  joint  family  has  the  light  over  the  ancestral 
property  along  with  his  brothers  and  others. 

An  Oraon  father  of  this  area  generally  divides  his  pro¬ 
party  during  his  lifetime,  though  the  division  of  property 
after  death  is  also  not  of  rare  occurrence.  The  father  divides 
his  property  among  the  sons  towards  the  later  part  of  his 
life,  in  order  to  eliminate  any  possible  hitch  that  might  arise 
after  his  death  among  the  sons.  But  on  many  occasions,  the 
father  has  to  agree  to  divide  the  property  from  annoyance 
caused  by  grown-up  sons,  pressing  for  their  shares  being  divi¬ 
ded  to  enable  them  to  start  their  independent  establishments. 
Roy  has  also  observed  similar  types  of  situations  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  partition  of  property  among  the  Oraons  of 
Ranchi,  about  w’hich  he  writes,  “That  this  is  so,  would  appear 
from  the  recognised  right  of  a  married  son  to  demand  the 
partition  of  the  family  property  in  the  father  s  lifetime  in 

certain  circumstances . when  the  father  marries  a 

second  wife  or,  less  often,  when  the  sons  wives  do  not  well 
agree  with  their  mcyther-in  law  or  sister  in  law  or  perhaps  when 
the  son  is  at  variance  with  his  father  or  brothers’'  (1915  :  377). 

The  mode  of  inheritance  among  the  Oraons  of  Southern 
Bengal  is  from  father  to  sons.  If  there  be  more  than  one  son,, 
then  the  property  goes  to  all  the  sons  in  equal  shares.  As  long 
as  a  son  is  alive,  he  will  be  entitled  to  his  due  shaie,  but 
the  daugnter  has  no  right  of  inheritance,  though  she  would  be 
entitled  to  get  maintenance  from  the  property  of  her  father 
till  she  gets  married. 

Regarding  the  denial  of  the  right  of  inheriting  the  pro¬ 
perty  by  women  among  the  Oraons  (where  male  descendants 
are  present),  it  may'  be  said,  that  the  Oraons  believe  that  the 
daughters  by  marriage  pass  out  of  the  fathers  01  biothei  s 
family,  and  are  debarred  from  taking  part  in  the  saoilicial 
offerings  and  libations  made  to  the  ancestral  spirits  of  their 
father’s  family  (during  different  religious  festivities),  and  hence 
lose  all  rights  on  the  family  property.  Again,  a  married 
woman  can  neither  offer  any  oblations  to  the  deceased  ances¬ 
tors  of  the  husband’s  family  nor  can  join  in  the  worship  of  the 
genuine  Orgon  village  deities,  and  hence  she  is  also  not  en- 
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titled  to  absolute  inheritance  of  property  belonging  to  her 
husband’s  family. 

If  property  is  divided  during  the  lifetime  oh  the  father, 
one  share  is  kept  for  the  father,  equal  to  the  share  of  each 
son  in  general.  In  cases  of  division  of  property  by  a  father 
before  his  death,  he  looks  to  the  shares  of  his  minor  sons  till 
they  become  adults.  If  a  father  has  unmarried  daughters  to 
maintain,  he  may  keep  for  himself  a  proportionately  higher 
share  than  his  sons  to  enable  him  to  maintain  the  daughters 
till  their  marriage. 

When  a  man  has  sons,  by  more  than  one  wife,  the  property 
is  inherited  equally  by  all  the  sons.  Among  the  Oraons  of  the 
Sunderban  area  generally  no  discrimination  is  made  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  division  of  property  between  the  sons  of 
different  wives.  Roy  reports  about  such  type  of  discrimina¬ 
tion  among  the  Oraons  of  the  Ranchi  area  a  long  time  ago, 
but  at  present  in  majority  of  such  cases  no  discrimination 
is  practised  by  them  regarding  the  inheritance  of  property. 

When  an  Oraon  of  Sunderban  has  only  an  adopted  son 
and  no  oither,  heir,  the  property  is  inherited  in  absolute  right 
by  the  adopted  son. 

On  the  death  of  son  or  sons,  of  a  man  during  his  lifetime 
leaving  sons  of  the  predeceased  sons,  the  son  or  sons  of  each  pre¬ 
deceased  son  inherit  the  shares  that1  their  father  or  fathers 
would  have  received  if  they  survived  the  last  owner. 

When  a  man  has  no  son  or  son  of  his  son,  'then  the  pro¬ 
per  tV  is  inherited  by  his  brothers  of  the  same  father. 

When  a  man  has  no  son,  son’s  son  or  brother,  then  the 
property  passes  to  the  sons  of  his  brothers. 

In  the  absence  of  son,  son’s  son,  brother,  brother’s  son  etc., 
the  property  of  a  man  is  inherited  by  the  father’s  brothers 
and  in  the  absence  of  them  to  the  father’s  brother’s  son. 

As  a  daughter  is  not  ordinarily  entitled  to  inherit  pro¬ 
perty,  the  father  can  make  a  will  authorising  the  daughter  to 
inherit  property  of  her  father  after  his  death,  in-  the  absence  oi 
any  son  to  inherit,  with  the  proviso  that  the  maintenance  of 
his  widow  during  her  lifetime  is  a  condition  to  that,  and  this 
the  daughter  shall  have  to  do  even  after  her  marriage. 
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When  the  division  of  property  takes  place  during  a  man’s, 
lifetime,  one  share  is  kept  for  his  own  maintenance,  and  after 
his  death  .this  share  is  inherited  by  the  widow,  who,  if  she 
likes,  can  stay  with  any  of  her  sons,  who  would  look  to  her 
share  oi  property  and  give  her  maintenance.  After  her  death,, 
the  property  is  equally  divided  among  the  sons. 

If  a  person  dies  without  children,  his  wife  gets  life  interest 
in  the  self-acquired  property  of  her  husband,  and  after  her 
death,  or  if  she  remarries  an  outsider,  the  property  goes  to  her 
husband’s  brother  or  husband's  brother’s  son  or  to  their  des¬ 
cendants. 

After  the  death  of  the  mother,  her  ornaments  and  of-her 
personal  belongings  are  given  to  the  unmarried  daughters 
along  with  daughter-in-laws. 

From  the  above  we  may  deduce  two  fundamental  rules 
that  guide  the  Oraon  society  regarding  the  inheritance  of 
property.  These  are  : — * 

(i)  The  property  must  not  pass  out  of  the  sib  i.e.  ft  must 
remain  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  relatives  belonging  to 
the  same  sib  (after  marriage  the  daughter  is  no  longer  re¬ 
garded  as  belonging  to  the  father’s  sib),  and  (ii)  The  property 
should  not  be  inherited  in  absolute  right  by  a  woman  (except¬ 
ing  in  a  few  cases). 

The  above  pattern  06  inheritance  of  the  property  of  the 
Oraions  of  Sunderban  is  practically  similar  to  that  of  the 
Ranchi  Oraons.  But  at  present,  due  to  impact  of  Hindu 
Succession  Act  (which  entitles  women  to  inherit  proportionate 
shares  with  male  survivors),  a  few  Oraons  of  this  area  feel  that 
the  daughters  should  also  get  shares  of  the  father’s  property 
bke  the  sons,  as  all  are  the  offsprings  of  the  same  father.  It 
is  thus  clear  that  in  the  matter  of  inheritance  also  the  Sunder¬ 
ban  Oraons  are  being  influenced  by  the  neighbouring  Hindu 
castes  and  communities. 

6.  SUCCESSION 

The  succession  to  office  is  restricted  only  to  the  male  line,, 
and  never  to  the  female  line  because  of  the  predominance  of 
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the  males  in  the  Oraon  society.  It  is  the  eldest  son  who  gene¬ 
rally  succeeds  to  the  ofhce  of  his  father,  when  the  father  is 
dead,  or  becomes  very  old  and  incapable  of  properly  carrying 
on  the  duties  of  the  office.  Succession  to  the  office  follows 
the  same  principle  as  in  the  case  of  inheritance  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  that  the  post  being  only  one  it  goes  to  one  person, 
namely  the  eldest  son.  The  next  nearest  adult  male  kin 
holds  the  office  temporarily  in  his  absence. 

In  the  Sunderban  area,  among  the  Oraons,  the  office  of  the 
head-man  ( Rajmoral )  in  many  villages  has  been  hereditary, 
though  at  present,  in  a  few  villages,  efficiency,  power  and 
popularity  have  been  given  preference  over  the  hereditary 
right. 

For  example  in  Dheknaman  village  of  Sandeshkhali  P.  S'. 
Rajmoralship  is  hereditary;  the  present  Rajmoral  Durgacharan 
Kachua  and  his  forefathers  having  enjoyed  this  post  for  the 
last  four  generations  in  succession.  Similar  is  the  case  in  the 
Oraon  villages  of  Choto  Saha,  Nazat,  Metekhali  etc. 

In  the  case  of  Boyarmari  village,  of  Sandeshkhali  P.  S., 
however,  though  the  Rajmoralship  was  first  held  by  Sancharan 
Musa,  and  after  him  by  his  eldest  son  Bhosa  Musa,  /the  latter’s 
eldest,  son  Kalipada  after  enjoying  it  for  a  few  years,  was 
knocked  off  from  his  Rdjmoralship  for  inefficiency  and 
negligence,  and  the  post  was  given  to  Kanai  Tirki  (  popu¬ 
lar  Mantri  of  the  Panchayet)  who  was  believed  to  be  quite 
efficient. 

The  offices  of.  the  village  priest  ( Pahdn ),  medicine  man 
(Grinin)  and  magician  (Matj)  have  not  been  hereditary  in 
the  true  sense,  because  these  specialists  keep  some  trainees 
to  whom  they  give  training  in  their  specialities.  Among  the 
trainees,  the  son  or  sons  of  the  above  mentioned  functionaries 
may  also  be  included.  But  the  functionaries  select  as  their 
successors  the  most  efficient  among  their  trainees. 

From  discussions  with  Oraons  of  several  other  villages,  it 
has  been  found  that  they  are  now  feeling  more  inclined  to*' 
give  preference  to  efficiency  rather  than  to  hereditary  right 
in  the  selection  of  community  heads. 

It  is  seen  from  the  above  that  the  present-day  Oraons. 
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also  are  imbibing  the  democratic  ideas  of  the  present  time, 
and  this  is  in  tune  with  the  recent  move  of  establishing 
village  Panchayets  etc.  on  strict  democratic  principles.  It  is 
pleasing  to  note  that  this  type  of  democratisation  tendency 
is  being  observed  among  other  communities  of  the  area  also. 

7.  DESCENT  AND  KIN-GROUPS 

In  every  society,  individuals  maintain  interpersonal  rela¬ 
tionships,  characterised  by  particular  kinship  terms  and 
culturally  patterned  behaviour,  with  each  type  of  relative  re¬ 
cognised  by  the  prevailing  kinship  system.  In  addition,  an 
individual  is  normally  affiliated  with  one  or  more  kin-groups, 
■each  consisting  of  some,  but  not  all,  of  his  relatives.  By 
‘descent”  is  meant  a  cultural  rule  defining  the  types  of  rela¬ 
tives  with  whom  an  individual  is  affiliated  in  a  kin-group.  It 
need  not,  and  commonly  does  not  imply  that  these  relatives 
are  more  closely  akin  to  him  than  are  those  who  do  not 
belong  to  the  same  group. 

Descent  and  kin-groups  of  the  Oraons  of  Sunderban  and 
of  Ranchi  are  quite  similar,  and  may  be  stated  as  follows  :  — 

1.  Patrilineal  Kin-groups  and  Exogamy. 

Sibs,  in  the  absence  of  specific  evidence  of  moieties, 
phratries,  and  segmentary  unilinear  organisation.  Sib 
exogamy,  i.e.  marriage  is  forbidden  with  any  member  of  the 
same  sib  (or  larger  unilinear  km-group)  in  the  absence  of 
maximal  extension. 

2.  Mairi  lineal  Kin-groups  and  Exogamy. 

Absence  of  any  unilinear  kin-groups  with  the  rule  of 
-descent  in  question.  Marriage  with  a  parallel  cousin  is  for- 
hidden,  unilinear  exogamy  being  absent. 

3.  Bilateral  and  Bilinear  Kin-groups  and  Exogamy. 

Patrilineal  descent,  kindreds  being  untraceable.  Cross¬ 
cousin  marriage  is  forbidden  symmetrically. 
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CHAPTER  VI 

LIFE  CYCLE 


The  life-cycle  of  the  Oraons  of  Sunderban  in  its  different! 
iphases,  is  marked  by  different  types  of  rites,  rituals,  restrictions 
and  prohibitions  etc.  Rut  due  to  their  prolonged  contact 
v/ith  the  new  social  environment  of  the  neighbouring  com¬ 
munities  of  the  Sunderban  area,  a  good  deal  of  modification 
has  taken  place  in  these  ritualistic  beliefs  and  practices.  This 
process  of  modification  is  also  further  accelerated  due  to  lack 
of  any  sort  of  contact  with  their  kinsmen  of  the  Ranchi  area 
for  generations. 

In  this  chapter  different  phases  of  the  life-cycle  of  the 
Oraons  of  Sunderban  have  been  dealt  with  in  order  to;  show 
how  an  individual  passes  from  one  phase  of  life  to  another, 
and  how  the  society  equips  him  to  adjust  himself  to  the 
different  phases  of  life. 

A  MENSTRUATION  : 

An  Oraon  girl  gathers  the  knowledge  of  menstruation  and 
•  of  sex-life  from  her  elder  sister  or  mother  or  from  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  girls  who  have  attained  maturity.  The  physical 
maturity  of  the  Oraon  girls  of  this  area,  generally,  takes  place 
in  the  earlier  part  of  their  teen-age.  The  girl  understands  that 
iher  youth  has  bloomed  when  her  monthly  course  ( Mdsik ) 
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starts.  Among  the  Oraons  oil  the  Sunderban  area,  there  is  no 
definite  puberty  rite  either  for  girls  or  for  boys.  The  physical 
and  mental  changes  remind  them  of  the  appearance  of  puberty 
m  tiem  Suddenly,  they  become  more  grave  and  serious 
about  their  life.  At  the  time  of  first  menstruation  or  in 
t  e  successive  menstruations  during  her  monthly  period,  gene¬ 
rally  no  specific  rites  and  rituals  are  observed,  only  that  she 
u  considered  to  be  unclean  on  these  particular  days.  When  the 
menstruation  is  over,  she  has  to  take  bach  in  the  nearby  pond  or 
canal  to  become  clean.  After  being  clean,  she  can  perform  her 
household  duties.  The  taboos  and  prohibitions  connected  there¬ 
with  are  that  a  menstruating  girl  is  not  permitted  to  take  part  in 
any  religious  festivities  or  to  carry  on  her  household  duties 
until  she  becomes  clean.  .The  socio-economic  activities  of  the 
house  will  become  inauspicious  and  harmful,  if  an  unclean 
person  takes  part  therein. 

No  separate  room  or  shed  is  specially  meant  for  this 
menstruating  woman.  During  inter-menstruating  periods  (i.e. 
during  intervals),  no  prohibition  is  imposed  on  her  activites. 
No  particular  taboo  or  restriction  is  imposed  upon  the  family 
members  of  the  menstruating  woman,  except  that  her  husband 
must  abstain  from  establishing  any  sex  relation  with  her 
during  the  period.  Almost  identical  rites  and  prohibitions  are 
observed  by  the  menstruating  women  of  the  Oraon  community 
of  Ranchi  district,  and  also  by  those  of  different  castes  and  com¬ 
munities  like  Bagdi,  Pod,  Mahishya,  Munda,  Bhumij  etc  of 
the  Sunderban  area  of  Bengal. 

B.  PREGNANCY  : 

The  Sunderban  Oraons  generally  do  not  observe  any 
special  rite  or  ritual  during  the  period  of  pregnancy.  But  in 
a  few  cases,  during  first  pregnancy,  BurdBuri  (Ancestral 
spirits)  is  worshipped  by  them  with  the  sacrifice  of  a  chicken. 
This  rite  is  generally  performed  after  the  end  of  the  fourth 
month  of  pregnancy,  but  before  the  seventh  month.  Roy 
leports  that  the  Oraons  of  Ghota-Nagpur  used  to  perform 
an  elaborate  ceremony,  in  connection  with  pregnancy,  known . 
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as  Jod-a  Kdmna.  The  purpose  of  this  ceremony  was  to  sever 
all  connections  of  the  pregnant  woman  with  the  ancestral 
spirits,  village  deities  and  spirits  of  her  father. 

The  Jodd  Kdmna  ceremony  is  still  noticed  to  be  practised 
by  a  few  Oraons  of  the  Ranchi  area,  with  some  modifications. 

(I)  DETERMINATION  OF  PREGNANCY: 

It  is  universally  accepted  by  the  Oraons  ofl  both  Bengal 
and  Bihar,  and  also  by  other  communities  that  sexual  union 
is  necessary  before  a  woman  becomes  pregnant.  When  the 
monthly  course  stops,  the  Oraons  become  sure  of  pregnancy,, 
and  the  outward  changes  of  a  woman’s  body  strengthen  their 
assumption.  The  outwardly  changes  of  physical  body  of  the 
expectant  mother  induce  an  Oraon  to  assume  that  the  preg¬ 
nancy  is  progressing  steadily. 

(II)  COUNTING  OF  MONTHS: 

The  Oraons  generally  count  the  months  of  pregnancy  from 
the  day  of  stopping  of  the  menstruation.  Sometimes,  by  per¬ 
forming  a  magical  rite  of  dropping  oil  on  the  ground,  an 
elderly  Oraon  woman  or  the  midwife  tries  to  determine  the 
duration  of  the  pregnancy.  Sometimes,  by  palpating  the  belly 
of  the  pregnant  woman  a  midwife  or  an  experienced  elderly 
woman  can  also  opine  about  the  duration  of  the  pregnancy. 
Among  the  Chota-Nagpur  Oraons,  the  counting  of  months 
is  sometims  done  by  observing  different  phases  of  the  moon. 

(ill)  TABOOS  AND  PROHIBITIONS  DURING  PREGNANCY 

The  following  are  a  few  taboos  and  prohibitions  observed 
by  the  Oraons  of  Sunderban  during  pregnancy.  These  taboos 
and  prohibitions  are  also  observed  by  the  Oraons  of  ChotS- 
Nagpur  and  also  by  many  castes  and  communities  of  former 
area. 

Restriction  about  co -habitation  :  During  the  earner 
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jpai't  of  pregnancy,  the  husband  does  not  cease  to  co-habit  with 
.his  wife,  but  generally  he  refrains  from  this  after  the  third  or 
fourth  month  of  pregnancy  of  even  upto  the  fifth.  They  believe 
that  co-habitation  during  the  later  part  of  pregnancy  is  hann- 
iul  for  both  the  mother  and  the  foetus  in  the  womb.. 

Restriction  in  food  :  In  the  same  way  no  restriction  on 
food  is  imposed  during  the  first  six  months  of  pregnancy.  Bu|t 
from  seventh  month  onward  till  the  birth  of  the  child,  the 
pregnant  woman  is  not  allowed  to  take  any  non-vegetarian 
food  such  as  meat,  fish,  egg  etc.  She,  generally,  takes  only 
-rice,  vegetables  etc.  as  her  meal  during  this  period.  She  is 
.also  not  permitted  to  take  highly-spiced  food  at  this  period. 

This  taboo  on  food  is  generally  observed  for  the  welfare 
•  of  the  child  in  the  womb. 

Restriction  on  movement  or  work  :  A  woman  performs 
.almost  all  her  household  and  extra-household  duties  (such 
as  fishing,  some  agricultural  operations  etc.)  during  the  earlier 
phases  of  her  pregnancy.  But  afterwards,  she  observes  some 
restrictions  on  her  movement  and  work.  From  the  sixth 
month  for  her  pregnancy,  she  stops  taking  bath  but  puts  a  lit, tie 
water  on  her  head.  Generally  from  fourth  or  fifth  month,  a 
woman  abstains  from  heavy  domestic  work.  She  must  not 
carry  loads  ;  working  in  the  agricultural  field  and  fishing  etc. 
are  also  prohibited  for  her.  All  these  restrictions  are  observed 
for  the  welfare  of  the  child  and  the  mother. 

Regarding  movement,  the  expectant  mother  is  not  allowed 
to  run  or  work  quickly.  She  must  not  visit  a  house  w-here  a 
-death  has  taken  place  or  where  the  mourning  period  is  going 
on  till  the  post-funeral  rites  are  over.  She  is  also  not  permit¬ 
ted  to  participate  in  the  funeral  ceremony,  and  is  prohibited 
from  going  near  a  grave  or  some  lonely  places,  or  to  get  out 
of  her  room  after  dusk.  She  is  also  not  allowed  to  come 
out  of  her  house  during  storm,  lightening  and  thunder.  The 
breach  of  any  of  fhese  restrictions  and  taboos  are  believed  to 
be  harmful  to  both  the  mother  and  the  embryo  on  account  of 
the  bad  influence  of  the  evil  spirits. 

There  is  no  such  restriction  on  the  part  of  the  husband 
and  other  members  of  the  family. 
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In  connection  with  the  restrictions  observed  by  the 
Oraons  oil  Chota-Nagpur,  Roy  says,  “it  is  only  in  Hinduized 
Oraon  families  that  any  restrictions  are  placed  on  food  and 
drink  used  by  pregnant  woman”..  (1928  :  116). 

(IV)  PROTECTION  DURING  PREGNANCY 

In  order  to  protect  the  expectant  mother  and  unborn  bab) 
from  the  evil  spirits,  evil  eyes  etc.,  the  Oraon  women  put  on- 
certain  amulets  given  by  the  Gunin.  The  Gunin  collects 
roots  of  particular  plant  or  plants  on  fullmoon  or  new- 
moon  days  and  puts  that  into  the  amulet  with  the  performance, 
of  some  magical  rites.  This  is  now  tied  on  to  the  upper  arm 
of  the  left  hand  of  the  pregnant  woman.  This  charmed  amu¬ 
let  is  regarded  as  prophylactic  against  the  evil  spirit,  evil  eye 
etc. 

(v)  determination  of  the  sex  of  the  unborn  baby: 

The  Oraons  of  this  area  have  little  or  no  idea  regarding, 
the  identification  of  the  sex  of  the  unborn  baby.  They  say 
that  if  the  expectant  mother,  in  the  later  part  of  her  pregnancy, 
walks  giving  pressure  on  her  left  leg,  the  child  in  the  womb  is 
male  and  if!  on  the  right  leg  it  is  female. 

But  among  the  Oraons  of  Chota-Nagpur,  “if  during  labour 
pains  the  woman  leans  on  her  right  hand  against  the  ground 
while  getting  up,  it  is  believed  the  child  is  on  the  right  side 
of  the  womb  and  must  therefore  be  a  male.  If  she  leans  on 
her  left  hand,  the  baby  is  believed  to  rest  on  the  left  side  of 
the  womb  and  to  be  a  female  by  sex  “(Roy  :  1928  :  119). 
There  is  also  another  method  adopted  by  some  of  the  Oraons 
of  Ranchi  district.  The  husband  of  the  expectant  woman 
goes  to  the  jungle,  and  by  longitudinally  splitting  a  branch  of 
a  particular  plant,  if  he  finds  black  worms  inside  it,  the  child 
will  be  a  male  one,  but  if  he  sees  red  worms,  it  will  be  a  female. 

The  Ranchi  Oraons  take  the  number  of  knots  present  in 
the  umbilical  cord  as  the  indication  of  the  number  of  children 


the  woman  will  bear.  But  such  a  belief  is  not  present  among 
the  Sunderban  Oraons. 

(vi)  difficult  labour 

No  special  rite  is  performed  in  case  of  any  difficult  labour 
of  the  expectant  mother.  The  midwife  generally  rubs  the 
belly  of  the  woman  with  luke  warm  mustard  oil  which  has 
been  sanctified  by  some  magical  rites  by  the  Gunin.  Even  du¬ 
ring  acute  pain  the  same  procedure  is  followed.  Many  Hindu 
castes  and  communities  (Pod,  Bagdi,  Mahishya  etc)  of  the  area 
also  follow  the  same  procedure  at  the  time  of  any  difficult 
labour. 

But  according  to  Roy,  among  the  Oraons  of  Chota-Nagpur, 
during  difficult  and  protracted  labour,  the  covers  of  all  the 
earthen  vessels  of  the  household  are  taken  off,  or  a  handful  of 
rice  is  fried  on  an  earthen  pan  and  distributed  among  .those 
piesent  during  the  occasion.  Sometimes,  the  woman  suffering 
from  difficult  labour,  is  asked  to  fix  her  gaze  on  the  bark  of  a 
tamarind  tree  which  tv  as  charred  with  lightening.  Now-a-days 
the  above  magical  procedures  for  the  relief  of  difficult  labour 
have  gone  into  disuse  among  the  Oraons  of  the  Ranchi  area, 
and  this  is  specially  true  of  the  Christian  Oraons. 

C.  PARTURITION  ( CHHUTA ) 

(I)  OBSERVANCES  DURING  DELIVERY: 

The  birth  of  an  Oraon  child  generally  takes  place  in  the 
house  of  the  woman  s  husband.  The  woman  is,  generally,  not 
allowed  to  go  to  her  (lather’s  house  or  any  other  place  from 
her  husband’s  after  the  seventh  month  of  pregnancy.  When 
labour  pain  starts,  the  woman  is  allowed  to  lie  in  one  por¬ 
tion  of  the  main  room  on  a  mat  as  the  Oraons  of  this  area 
have  no  fixed  lying-in-room.  One  or  more  midwives  are  called 
in  for  attending  during  child  birth.  At  present,  the  elderly 
women  ol  the  family  or  of  the  neighbourhood  act  as  mid- 
waves  (Dhm),  But  in  the  past,  women  belonging  to  Ghasi 
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and  1  uri  castes  used  to  work  as  midwives  among  the  tribal 
and  non-tribal  families  of  the  area.  Some  rich  Oraons  even 
;n  these  days  call  Ghasi  midwives  (instead  o£  the  women  from 
their  own  community)  to  conduct  the  labour,  as  this  would 
in  an  indirect  ivay,  mark  fheir  high  status  in  the  society.  To 
relieve  the  acute  pain  and  to  quicken  the  delivery,  the  midwife 
lubs  sanqtified  oil  on  the  belly  of  the  expectant  mother.  In 
Chota-Nagpur  area,  the  midwives  who  generally  belong  to 
the  same  community,  are  known  as  Kusrdins  or  Dhdngrins. 
There  also  the  birth  of  an  Oraon  child  generally  takes  place 
in  the  house  of  the  woman’s  husband.  No  lying-in-room  is 
genei  ally  constructed,  but  a  cow-shed  or  portion  of  the  living 
room  is  used  for  the  purpose. 

During  delivery  only  females  are  premited  to  stay 
inside  the  room. 

(n)j  POSITION  OF  THE  EXPECTANT  MOTHER  DURING  DELIVERY 

At  the  time  of  delivery,  the  woman  kneels  on  the  ground 
for  sometime,  and  then  lies  down.  After  delivery,  the  umbili¬ 
cal  cord  is  cu)t  by  the  attending  midwife  with  an  iron  knife. 
*G.  S.  Ray33  and  others  are  of  opinion  that  the  parturient  woman 
Oraon  society  in  Ranchi  district  is  generally  made  to  kneel 
on  the  ground  leaning  backward  and  is  supported  by  a  num¬ 
ber  of  women.  It  is  also  supported  by  Roy.  (Roy:  1928: 
119).,  Sometimes  she  is  also  made  to  lie  down. 

(m)  treatment  of  umbilical  cord 

The  midwife  takes  the  placenta  in  an  old  earthen  vessel, 
covers  its  mouth  with  a  lid  and  buries  it  in  one  corner  of 
the  courtyard  or  in  the  adjoining  field.  Among  the  Oraons 
of  Chota-Nagpur,  the  umbilical  cord  is  cut  by  means  of  a  knife 
or  a  piece  of  potsherd.  The  placenta  and  umbilical  cord, 
together  with  an  old  worn-out  broom  and  an  old  winnowing 
busket,  are  now-a-days  buried  either  in  the  floor  of  the  hut 
or  in  that  part  of  the  courtyard  where  the  utensils  are  scraped 
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and  washed  or  in  the  manure  pit  or  just  outside  the  room- 
where  rain  water  falls,  after  covering  these  with  Sal  (Shorea 
robusta)  leaves.  When  the  stump  o£  the  umbilical  cord  dries 
up  and  drops  down  it  is  buried  under  the  threshholcl  of  the 
hut.  It  is  never  exposed  because  of  the  fear  of  the  evil  mind¬ 
ed  people  (witch  or  wizard)  or  the  evil  spirits,  who  may  cause 
harm  to  the  mother  and  the  new-born  baby.  As  soon  as  a 
child  is  born,  the  information  is  conveyed  to  the  men  by  the 
women.  In  Ranchi  area,  during  announcing  the  birth  of  a 
child,  either  plough  or  a  small  bamboo-basket  is  set  up  out¬ 
side  the  door  of  the  lying-in-room  to  indicate  the  sex  of  the 
new-born  baby. 

(IV)  CLEANING  OF  MOTHER  AND  BABY 

After  delivery,  both  mother  and  new-born  baby  are  cleaned 
by  means  of  tepid  warm  water,  and  then  are  wiped  with  dry 
and  clean  cloth  by  the  Dhai  or  the  attending  women.  Some¬ 
times,  among  Ranchi  Oraons,  besides  luke  worm  water,  Kanji - 
water  i.e.  rice  water  which  has  been  kept  in  air  tight  jar  for 
two  or  three  days,  is  used. 

(v)  RITES  ON  THE  DAY  OF  BIRTH 

Among  the  Oraons  of  the  Sunderban  area,  no  special  rite 
is  performed  on  the  day  of  birth.  But  in  connection  with 
Cbota-Nagpur  Oraons,  Roy  states  about  Paisari  (a  rite,  which' 
is  performed  on  the  day  of  birth  or  within  two  or  three  davs 
after  it)  in  which  a  chicken,  rice  and  copper  coins  are  presented 
to  the  Pdhdn  (priest)  by  the  husband  of  the  woman.  The 
Pdhan  afterwards  sacrifices  the  chicken  in  order  to  pacifv  the 
presiding  spirits  of  the  village.  This  is  observed  to  a  limited! 
extent  by  the  present  day  Oraons  of  the  Ranchi  area. 

(vi)  PERIOD  OF  POLLUTION 

The  period  of  pollution  among  the  Oraons  of  Southern 
Bengal  is  not,  fixed.  It  varies  from  5  days  to  15  days  consider  - 
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ing  the  condition  of  the  house,  and  that  of  the  woman.  Gene¬ 
rally,  odd  days  (5,7,9,11,13  and  15)  are  selected  for  observing 
pollution.  But  in  Ranchi  district  (during  Roy’s  'rime)  the 
period  of  pollution  extended  only  upto  three  or  four  days 
after  delivery.  But  now-a-days,  on  an  average,  the  period  of 
pollution  extends  upto  the  sixth  day  from  the  day  of  birth. 
The  Hindu  castes  of  the  Deltaic  Bengal,  generally  observe  it 
from  10  days  to  a  month. 

(VII)  PROHIBITIONS  AND  TABOOS  DURING  THE  PERIOD  OF  POLLUTION 

During  the  period  of  pollution,  the  male  members  of  the 
family  are  not  allowed  to  sleep  at  night  within  the  lying-in¬ 
room  (i.e.  main  room).  During  the  first  seven  days  of  pollu¬ 
tion,  the  woman  is  not  allowed  to  go  out  of  the  lying-in- 
room,  keeping  the  child  alone.  The  whole  family  is  tabooed 
from  joining  in  any  socio-religious  festivities  of  the  village. 
Further,  no  socio-religious  ceremonies  can  take  place  in  the 
house.  During  the  pollution  period,  the  woman  who  has 
given  birth  to  the  child,  is  not  allowed  to  do  any  house¬ 
hold  work.  She  only  takes  rest  and  nurses  her  child.  Almost 
the  same  types  of  prohibitions  and  taboos  are  observed  by 
the  Ranchi  Oraons  and  also  by  neighbouring  Hindu  castes 
and  communities  of  Sunderban. 

(VIII)  TREATMENT 

After  child  birth,  the  treatment  of  both  the  mother  and 
the  new  born  baby  is  done  by  performing  some  magical  rites 
by  the  Gunin  in  order  to  safeguard  them  from  the  evil 
spirits,  evil  eyes  etc.  The  Dhdi  also  gives  fomentation  to  both 
of  them  by  means  of  ‘Varendd’  (i.e.  castor)  leaves  keeping  on 
hot  water  .  During  this  period,  both  mother  and  the  new¬ 
born  are  massaged  with  tepid  mustard  oil  by  the  midwife  or 
by  the  women  of  the  house. 
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(ex)  fOOD 


On  the  day  of  birth,  the  mother  is  not  given  cooked 
rice  (Bhat j)  but  only  fried  rice  (Muri)  and  hot  milk.  She  is 
to  take  vegetables  for  seven  consecutive  days  after  child 
birth.  During  these  seven  days,  she  must  not  take  meat,  fish, 
egg  etc.  After  seven  days,  she  is  generally  given  cooked  rice 
and  fish-soup  and  some  hot  milk.  Meat  is  prohibited  for  two 
months.  The  child  generally  depends  on  the  mother’s  milk. 
When  the  mother’s  milk  is  not  available,  goat’s  milk  or  diluted 
cow’s  milk  is  given  to  the  child.  For  quick  flow  of  milk  in 
her  breast,  the  mother  is  often  given  the  curry  of  Papaya  and  soup 
of  Mdskaldi  pulse. 

In  Chota-Nagpur,  a  curry  specially  prepared  from  sun- 
dried  pulse-cakes  and  urid  (Phaseolus  roxburghii)  and  wild 
lentils  is  given  to  the  mother  from  'the  belief  that  it  would  in¬ 
crease  the  flow  of  milk.  In  this  area,  on  the  day  of  parturi- 
tion.  she  is  generally  given  a  special  soup  of  Kunthi  pulse,  and 
sometimes  rice  boiled  with  a  few  pieces  of  turmeric  in  water 
for  first  three  days  following  the  birth. 

(x)  PURIFICATION ; 

When  the  period  of  pollution  is  over,  the  barber  ( Para - 
manik  or  Ndpit)  pairs  off  the  nails  of  all  the  members  of  the 
family  and  their  relatives.  Both  the  mother  and  the  child 
are  rubbed  with  a  paste  of  turmeric  and  mustard  oil.  After 
this,  the  child  is  given  a  bath  in  the  house  with  tepid  water, 
but  the  mother  goes  to  the  nearby  pond  along  with  a  number 
of  women  for  bath.  In  the  meantime,  other  women  clean  and 
purify  the  house,  courtyard  etc.  by  besmearing  with  a  mixture 
of  cow-dung,  earth  and  water.  The  clothings  and  other  arti¬ 
cles  are  also  washed.  Sometimes  Tulsi-jal  (water  in  which 
Basil  leaves  are  dipped)  is  sprinkled  to  purify  persons  and 
the  house. 

This  marks  the  end  of  ritual  impurity,  after  which  the 
mother  and  the  new-born  baby  are  allowed  to  lead  normal 
lives.  Among  the  Oraons  of  Chota-Nagpur  and  also  among 
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many  castes  and  communities  of]  the  Sunderban  area,  purifica¬ 
tory  rites  observed,  are  quite  similar  to  those  of  the  Oraons  of 
Sunderban. 


(xi)  BHEI.OA-PHARI  : 

After  the  purificatory  ceremony,  the  0[hd  of  the  village 
performs  the  ‘Bheloa-phari’  ceremony  (the  details  of  which 
are  given  in  the  chapter  dealing  with  magico-religious  beliefs 
and  practices)  for  the  welfare  of  the  mother,  the  new-born 
baby  and  other  family  members  in  the  room  where  the  child 
was  born.  This  ceremony  is  also  performed  by  the  Ranchi 
Oraons. 


(XII)  CEREMONIAL  FEAST: 

A  ceremonial  feast  of  cooked  rice,  chicken  curry  or  pulse- 
soup  and  handia  (rice-brew)  is  given  afterwards  by  the  head 
of  the  family  to  the  different  relatives,  friends  and  neighbours. 
Sometimes,  relatives  bring  presents  on  the  occasion  of  the 
first  sight  of  the  new-born  ( Mukh-Dekha ).  The  barber  and 
midwife  are  also  invited  on  this  occasion. 


(xill)  PAYMENT  TO  MIDWIFE  AND  BARBER; 

When  everything  is  over,  the  head  of  the  family  (or  the 
husband  of  the  wife)  gives  the  midwife  a  new  cloth  and  two 
and  a  half  seers  of  rice  (when  she  is  not  related  to  the  partu¬ 
rient  mother)  as  remuneration  for  her  service.  The  barber  is 
paid  a  rupee  or  two  considering  his  labour. 

A  childless  woman  or  a  woman  whose  child  does  not  sur¬ 
vive  long  etc.  makes  a  prayer  with  a;  vowi  to  the  Goddess  Sasthi, 
for  a  child. 

Miscarriage  is  very  rare  in  Oraon  society  of  the  Sunderban 
area.  Only  in  a  few  cases  where  an  illegitimate  child  comes 
to  the  womb  of  a  woman  belonging  to  a  rich  and  respectable 
family,  abortions  are  sometimes  done  with  the  consent  of  the 
expectant  mother  and  other  family  members.  Abortion  is  done 
by  Ghasi  women  (who  are  experienced  in  this  line)  by  using 
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the  juice  of  certain  herbs.  This  method  of  abortion  is  known 
to  these  Oraons  as  Phulmara. 

The  concept  of  family  planning  is  practically  unknown 
to  them.  They  believe  that  the  children  are  gifts  of  god,  and 
as  such  they  have  no  right  to  control  01  check  the  number  of 
progeny.  They  want  children,  mainly  sons,  in  order  to  get 
economic  prosperity.,  Now-a-days  a  very  few  enlightened  Oraons^ 
who  have  regular  contact  with  the  urban  life,  prefer  to  have 
a  small  family.  They  think  that  the  fewer  the  children  the 
better  would  be  the  standard  of  life.  As  in  the  case  of  other 
spheres  of  life,  a  good  deal  of  change  has  also  taken  place 
in  the  ritualistic  structure  connected  with  birth  among  the 
Oraons  of  this  deltaic  area.  For  example,  there  are  a  few 
rites  (such  as  Joda  Kdmnd ,  Paisdri  etc.)  'which  are  present 
among  the  Oraons  of  the  Chota-Nagpur  plateau,  are  totally 
absent  here.  Some  of  the  new  traits,  such  as,  Sasthi  Puja r 
Mukhdekhd ,  the  vow  of  the  childless  woman  for  children  eflc. 
are  obviously  borrowed  by  the  Oraons  of  Southern  Bengal  from 
the  neighbouring  Hindu  castes  and  communities.  These 
rites  are  absent  among  the  Oraons  of  Ranchi  District. 

D.  NAME-GIVING  CEREMONY 

The  name-giving  ceremony  of  the  Oraons  of  Sundeiban 
is  known  as  Ndm  tibbd.  It  is  also  known  as  Sdst hi  Pujd  as 
the  worship  of  Goddess  Sasthi  takes  place  along  with  the  name¬ 
giving  ceremony.  There  is  no  fixed  time  (month  or  year)  for 
the  performance  of  this  ceremony.  Generally,  before  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  a  year  of  the  child,  the  name-giving  ceremony  is 
held.  The  fixation  of  date  for  this  ceremony  depends  on  the 
economic  position  of  the  family.  As  soon  as  the  family  is  able 
to  make  necessary  arrangements,  the  ceremony  takes  place.  An 
auspicious  day  is  selected  for  this  ceremony.  This  day  is, 
generally,  selected  by  the  Gunin  after  performing  some  magi¬ 
cal  rites.  But  now-a-days,  'these  people  often  go  to  the  local 
Hindus  regarding  the  selection  of  an  auspicious  day  who  aftei 
consulting  Panji  (almanac),  select  the  day  for  the  name-giving 
ceremony.  There  is  no  fixed  time  of  the  day  for  this  cere¬ 
mony,  but  generally  it  takes  place  either  in  the  morning  or  in 
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the  afternoon.  All  the  members  of  the  family  and  others 
assemble  to  witness  the  ceremony. 

On  the  appointed  day,  the  barber  and  the  midwife  are 
called.  The  barber  shaves  ;fhe  head  ofl  the  child.  After  the 
shaving  of  the  head,  the  midwife  performs  the  Mite  Patana 
(i.e.  to  make  friendship  with  the  ancestor)  rite.  Sometimes, 
the  grand-mother  of  the  child  or  any  elderly  female  relative 
performs  the  ceremony.  She  takes  a  little  rice  beer  in  a  brass 
cup  mixed  with  water,  and  in  it  drops  a  green  grass  leaf 
( Durbd ).  Then  she  takes  three  grains  of  rice — one  of  which 
represents  Dharma  or  Bhagwdn  (the  Supreme  deity)  as  witness 
to  the  ceremony,  the  second  one  represents  any  of  the  ances¬ 
tors  of  the  child  either  on  the  father’s  line  and  the  third  one 
represents  the  child  itself.  Then,  after  painting  Vermillion 
and  Kajal,  (black  eye  paint)  she  drops  these  three  grains  of 
rice  with  the  utterance  ofl  the  name  selected  for  the  child  or 
in  some  cases  the  name  of  the  ancestors  of  the  child  in  the 
brass-cup  containing  diluted  rice-beer.  If  all  these  three  grains 
of  rice  float  in  the  rice-beer,  and  if  the  first  ( Dharma )  grain 
touches  the  third  (child),  and  then  both  the  first  and  the 
third  touch  the  second  grain  (ancestor),  it  is  proved  that  the 
child  has  friendship  (Mild)  with  the  ancestor. 

Again  if  all  or  any  one  of  these  three  grains  do  not  float, 
but  sink  down  in  the  rice-beer,  three  other  rice  grains  are 
taken  and  the  same  process  is  repeated  till  the  objective  is 
attained. 

When  the  name-giving  rite  is  over,  Sasthi  Pitja  (i.e.  the 
worship  of  the  Goddess  Sasthii  is  performed  by  the  head  of  the 
family  or  the  seniormost  male  member  of  the  family.  The 
worship  ia  done  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  case  of  the  worship' 
of  'the  house-hold  deities  with  the  exception  that  no  sacrifice 
is  made  and  no  rice-beer  is  offered.  The  child  is  given  the 
Prasad  (i.e.  offerings)  of  the  puja  to  eat,  and  its  forehead  is  anoin¬ 
ted  with  vermilion  and  turmeric  paste.  Then  he  is  blessed  by 
all  the  members  and  the  relatives  of  the  family  and  also  by  the 
members  of  the  village  Panchayet. 

After  this  a  feast  is  given  to  the  assembled  guests. 

From  that  day  onward  the  child  is  called  by  the  name. 
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supernat.urally  selected  by  the  rice-grain  in  the  name-giving 
ceremony,  dropping  any  previous  name. 

Sometimes  an  Oraon  child  has  two  names,  a  nick  name  and 
the  other  the  ceremonial  name.  The  ceremonial  name  is 
sometimes  kept  secret  and  never  told  to  any  one  because  of 
the  fear  of  sorcery  and  witchcraft.  This  is  also  noticed  among 
the  Oraons  of  Chota-Nagpur. 

When  the  ceremony  is  over  the  midwife  (if  not  related) 
and  the  barber  are  given  some  remuneration  either  in  cash  or 
in  kind. 

Previously,  the  custom  of  these  people  in  this  region  was. 
that  in  case  of  a  son,  the  name  of  the  ancestor  of  mother’s  line 
was  tried  first  during  the  name-giving  ceremony.  If  the  proce¬ 
dure  did  not  meet  with  success,  then  the  name  of  an  ancestor 
of  the  father’s  line  was  tried  ;  and  if,  this  also  would  not  suc¬ 
ceed,  a  name  from  the  mother’s  line  was  again  tried  and  so  on 
alternately  till  success  was  attained.  In  case  of  a  daughter, 
the  procedure  was  also  similar  i.e.  first  the  name  of  mother’s 
mother  and  if  this  would  not  succeed,  then  the  name  of  the 
father’s  mother  was  tried  and  so  on  alternately. 

But  at  present  the  ancestral  names  are  genertlly  not  uttered 
and  instead,  the  modern  Bengali  names  (which  are  generally 
prevalent  among  the  local  Hindus)  are  preferred  as  names. 

Among  the  Oraons  of  Chota-Nagpur,  almost  similar  type 
of  ceremony  is  performed  in  connection  with  the  name  giving 
ceremony  ( Nam  pinjna ),  though  Sasthi  Puja  is  not  practised  over 
there.  The  Christian  Oraons  follow  the  Christian  method  of 
name-giving  ceremony,  generally  held  at  the  Church. 

Making  choice  of  the  names  of  the  ancestors  either  of 
father’s  line  or  of  mother’s  line,  is  still  preva’ent  among  the 
Oraons  of  Chota-Nagpur.  Besides  the  ancestral  names,  names 
of  the  day  of  birth,  of  day  of  festival  are  also  generally  adopted 
by  the  Ranchi  Oraons.  For  example  a  son  born  on  Sunday 
( Etwar )  is  named  as  Etwa  and  a  daughter  as  Et.wdri.  In  the 
same  way  child  born  on  Wednesday  ( Budh )  is  named  Budhud 
(for  son)  or  Budhni  (for  daughter)  respectively.  Again  a  child 
born  on  the  day  of  Karam  festival  is  named  as  Karma  if  male 
and  Karmi  if  female. 
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This  custom  of  naming  the  child  after  the  day  of  birth  or 
of  any  festive  occasion  was  also  prevalent  among  the  Oraons 
of  Deltaic  Bengal.  But  at  present,  excepting  in  the  cases  of  a 
fiew  Conservative  Oraons,  almost  all  of  them  prefer  to  have 
modern  Bengali  names  that  are  prevalent  among  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  castes  and  communities. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  stated  here  that  a  distinct 
change  in  the  naming  pattern  of  the  present-day  Oraons  of 
Sunderban  may  be  noticed  as  compared  to  the  name  of  the 
earlier  settlers.  Previously,  when  the  Oraons  practised  their 
original  custom  oil  giving  names  to  the  child  (after  their  ances¬ 
tors’  name  or  after  the  day  of  birth  etc),  they  used  to  select  the 
names  like  Etwd,  Budhua,  Phdgud,  Gondru,  Sukrd,  Phagni, 
Budhni,  Sanichari,  Somri  etc.  But  now-a-days,  they  have 
adopted  the  names  (which  are  generally  prevalent  among  the 
local  Hindu  castes)  like  Asoke,  Amar,  Gopal,  Dhiren,  Bejoy , 
JS'ibdds,  Mongol,  Rdmdas,  Kalyani,  Goldpi,  Mdlati,  Kusum, 
Arati,  Sep  kali  etc..  Whereas  in  Chota-Nagpur  area  the  non- 
Christian  Oraons  have  still  retained  to  a  considerable  extent 
their  traditional  naming  pattern.  But  the  Christian  Oraons, 
in  lieu  of  their  traditional  names,  have  adopted  the  Chris¬ 
tian  names  such  as  Philip,  John,  Marquis,  David,  Edward . 
Teresa,  Matilda,  Maria,  Virginia  etc. 

E.  THE  FIRST  RICE  FEEDING  CEREMONY 
(MUKHE  BHAT ) 

The  first  rice -giving  ceremony  for  a  child  is  performed  by 
a  few  Hinduised  well-to-do  Oraons  of  the  Sunderban  area, 
and  the  rites  performed  in  this  connection  are  quite  similar 
to  those  observed  by  the  neighbouring  Hindu  castes  and  com¬ 
munities  for  celebrating  the  Annaprasan  ceremony  (formal 
feeding  with  rice  for  the  first  time).  When  an  Oraon  child 
is  about  six  months  old,  this  ceremony  is  held  on  an  auspicious 
day  selected  with  the  help  of  Hindu  Brahmins  or  by  consult¬ 
ing  ‘ Pdnji ’  (almanac).  Some  Oraons  even  consult  the 
Gun  in  of  the  village  for  the  purpose. 

In  the  morning  of  the  selected  day,  the  child  is  given  bath. 
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and  Sait  hi  Puja  is  held.  A  few  Oraons  also  perform  Narayan 
Puja.  Often  the  male  head  of  the  family  or  sometimes  a 
Hindu  Brahmin  performs  the  puja  with  offerings  of  various 
articles  e.g  sweets,  fruits,  dfua  rice,  flowers,  milk  etc.  to 
A  dr  ay  an  or  Goddess  Sasthi.  On  the  completion  of  the 
puja,  the  maternal  uncle  (MoBr)  of  the  child  after  taking  a 
bath,  puts  the  child  in  his  arms,  himself  sitting  on  a  matid 
(Mat).  In  front  of  him,  a  large  plate  containing  various 
articles  (paddy,  durbd  grass,  books,  toys,  rupee  etc),  and  a 
cup  containing  drita  rice  boiled  in  milk  and  sugar  known  as 
pdyes  are  kept.  The  plate  is  drawn  near  the  child’s  hand. 
If  the  child  touches  the  paddy  with  its  hand,  it  is  believed 
that  he  will  be  a  good  agriculturist;  but  if  he  touches  ,the 
books,  the  belief  is  that  the  child  will  be  an  educated  person, 
and  if  he  touches  the  rupee  he  will  become  a  rich  man.  After 
this,  the  maternal  uncle  of  the  child  takes  a  little  pdyes  and 
puts  it  into  the  child  s  mouth.  Then  he  blesses  the  child  with 
dhan-durbd  (paddy  and  durbd  grass  with  which  blessings  are 
generally  made  in  the  Hindu  society).  After  this  the  child  is 
blessed  by  other  elderly  persons  of  the  family.  In  the  absence 
of  a  maternal  uncle,  any  male  member  in  the  mother’s  line, 
and  in  absence  thereof,  a  male  member  of  the  father’s  line 
can  officiate  for  the  maternal  uncle.  Sometimes  this  ceremony 
is  followed  by  a  feast  given  to  relatives  and  neighbours  who 
come  to  bless  the  child.  For  the  sake  of  convenience  and 
economy,  this  ceremony  is  often  held  along  with  the  name¬ 
giving  ceremony  on  the  same  day.  It  has  been  reported  by 
Roy  that  this  ceremony  is  observed  by  a  fewT  Hinduised 
Oraons  of  Ghota-Nagpur  plateau  also  by  putting  a  few  grains 
of  boiled  rice  into  the  child’s  mouth  when  it  is  six  months 
old,  and  this  is  done  either  by  the  father  or  the  nother  instead 
of  maternal  uncle.  No  other  rite  is  connected  wi,t'h  it  as  is 
found  among  the  Oraons  of  the  Sunderban  area. 

F.  EAR  AND  NOSE  PIERCING  CEREMONIES  (KAN 
B1NDHA  AND  NaK  BINDHa) 

Among  the  Oraons  of  Sunderban,  the  ear  and  nose 
piercing  (Kdn-bindhd  and  Ndk-bindhd )  ceremonies  are  mainly 
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confined  to  the  girls  below  ten  years  of  age.  Generally,  no 
elaborate  ritualistic  performances  are  observed  in  connection 
with  these  two  ceremonies.  On  the  fullmoon  day  of  Mdgh 
(January-February),  when  the  neighbouring  caste  Hindus  pro¬ 
pitiate  the  Goddess  of  Learning  ( Saraswali ),  the  Oraons  of 
this  area  perform  Kan-Biridha  and  N ak-Bindha  ceremonies  in 
individual  households.,  A  few  Oraons  who  know  Sadhudli 
songs,  assemble  in  the  house  of  the  person,  where  the  ceremony 
is  being  held,  and  sing  Sadhudli  songs  or  utter  psalms  from 
the  Panodn  book  throughout  the  night.  On  the  following 
day,  in  the  morning,  the  girl,  whose  nose  and/or  ears  are  to 
be  pierced,  is  made  to  sit  on  the  lap  of  a  person  who  sings 
Sadhudli  songs.  He,  then  blows  once  into  the  ear  of  the  girl 
to  ward  off  evils. 

Thereafter,  the  alae  of  the  nose  and/or  the  septum  of 
the  nose  of  the  girl  are  pierced  with  a  fine  needle,  and  a 
drop  of  hot  mustard  oil  or  luke  warm  paste  of  lime  and 
turmeric  is  applied  there.  After  a  few  days,  a  narrow  strip 
of  Nim  wood  (Melia  azadirachia )  is  inserted  through  the 
hole  to  prevent  it  from  closing  down.  After  two  or  three 
days,  the  peg  is  taken  out,  and  sometimes  nose  and/or  ear 
pins  are  inserted.  A  feast  is  generally  given  in  connection 
with  the  ceremony,  and  the  persons  who  sang  Sadhudli  songs 
are  given  some  remuneration. 

Among  the  Oraons  of  Chota-Nagpur,  both  the  ear  and 
the  nose  piercing  ceremonies  are  prevalent;  and  when  an  Oraon 
girl  is  about  five  or  six  years  old,  a  goldsmith  or  his  wifie 
or  some  other  elderly  woman  is  called  to  pierce  the  septum 
of  the  nose  and/or  the  lobe  of  the  ear  of  the  girl.  A  feast 
generally  follows  the  ear-boring  ceremony  but  not  the 
nose-piercing  ceremony. 

Among  the  neighbouring  Hindu  castes  and  communities 
around  the  Oraons  of  the  Sunderban  area,  both  nose  and  ear 
piercing  are  in  practice  but  these  are  not  associated  with 
any  of  the  rites  as  are  found  among  the  Oraons. 

G.  PUBERTY  RITES 

In  connection  with  the  puberty  rites  of  the  Oraons  of 
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Chota-Nagpur,  Roy  has  described  the  following  three  main 
types. 

(i)  CICATRIZATION 

As  an  indication  of  manhood,  seven  or  more  scars  are 
produced  on  the  arm  of  a  boy  of  about  twelve  years  of  age 
with  the  burning  wick  of  a  lamp.  These  scars,  known  as 
Sikd  marks,  are  given  by  elderly  boys  as  indication  of  his 
being  admitted  into  the  bachelor’s  dormitory  ( Dhumkuria ), 

(ll)  TYING  THE  HAIR  FOR  THE  FIRST  TIME 

On  the  morning  following  the  full-moon  day  in  the 
month  of  Magh  (January-February),  persons  belonging  to 
different  sexes  and  age  groups  assemble  either  in  the  house 
of  Pahdn  (village  priest)  or  Mcihdto  (village  headman)  for  the 
ceremony  of  tying  the  hair  of  the  young  boys  and  girls  for  the 
first  time.  While  describing  the  details  of  this  ceremony,  Roy 
narrates  that  this  ceremony  has  fallen  into  disuse  (1928:  134) 

(ill)  INITIATION  CEREMONIES 

At  the  time  of  admission  into  the  dormitories,  the  Oraon 
boys  and  girls  perform  a  number  of  ceremonies  which  are 
associated  with  good  many  magical  rites. 

Not  all  the  above  puberty  rites,  as  described  by  Roy 
(1928:  134-136),  as  being  practised  by  the  Oraons  of  Chota- 
Nagpur,  are  found  among  their  kinsmen  of  the  Sunderban  area, 
who  have  neither  preserved  their  old  traits  connected  with 
puberty  rituals  nor  developed  any  sort  of  new  puberty  rites 
in  this  area.  The  reason  for  this  may  be  that  most  of  the 
puberty  rites  of  the  Oraons  of  Chota-Nagpur  are  closely 
associated  with  their  dormitory  system  (i.e.  Jonkh-erpd  for  the 
males  and  PeUerpd  for  the  females).  But  as  the  immigrant 
Oraons  have  never  practised  the  bachelors’  dormitory  system 
in  Sunderban,  the  rites  and  rituals  connected  with  puberty, 
which  are  mainly  associated  with  bachelors’  dormitory  system, 
have  not  found  any  scope  for  development  amongst  them. 
Further,  they  could  not  develop  any  newer  type  of  device  for 
this  as  the  neighbouring  castes  and  communities  with  whom 
they  are  in  close  contact  for  generations,  generally  do  not 
practice  any  sort  of  puberty  rite. 
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Further,  in  many  present-day  Oraon  villages  of  Ranchi 
district  also  due  to  the  virtual  disappearance  of  the  dormitory 
system  and  also  due  to  the  spread  of  Christianity  and 
puritanistic  factors  among  them,  the  social  utility  of)  these 
puberty  rituals  are  also  gradually  diminishing  day  by  day. 

H.  MARRIAGE  CEREMONY 

Marriage  rituals  are  observed  in  detail  by  the  Oraons  of 
Southern  Bengal,  mainly  in  connection  with  the  marriages  by 
negotiation  (i.e.  Biha  or  Biye  type,  Type-A)  which  is  the  norm 
of  the  society.  In  cases  of  marriage  by  love  ( Bhdlobd'sd-biha ), 
by  elopement  ( Sindurthapa )  and  by  .service  ( Ghar-jamai ),  the 
rituals  followed,  are  almost  similar  to  the  negotiation  type, 
but  are  not  so  elaborate  in  nature.  In  case  of  re-marriage  of 
a  widow  or  a  divorced  person  ( Sanga  type),  the  rituals  observed 
are  of  a  token  nature. 

In  cases  of  normal  marriages,  most  of  these  Oraons  try 
to  follow  the  customs  and  rituals  in  detail  for  the  sake  of 
social  prestige  and  status,  although  these  have  become  very 
expensive  now-a-days.  The  poorer  Oraons  only,  on  account 
of  their  financial  stringency,  try  to  make  short-cuts.  Further, 
in  order  to  gain  social  prestige  and  status  amongst  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  Hindu  castes  and  communities,  some  Oraons  observe 
certain  rituals  in  connection  with  marriage,  which  are  quite 
akin  to  those  followed  by  local  Hindus,  and  this  we  may  term 
as  Bihd-‘B’  type  (the  description  of  which  is  given  later  on); 
in  this  case  a  Brahmin  priest  is  generally  appointed  for  con¬ 
ducting  the  ceremonies. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  Christian 
Oraons  of  the  Chota-Nagpur  area  follow  the  Christian  way  of 
marriage,  which  takes  place  at  the  church.  In  our  discus¬ 
sions,  we  have  kept  in  view  only  the  marriage  system  of  non- 
Christian  Oraons  of  that  area  for  comparison  and  contrast 
of  the  marriage  customs  and  rituals  as  against  those  of  the 
Sunderban  Oraons. 

I.  BIHA  OR  BIYE— A-TYPE 

(a)  preliminary  enquiries 

As  soon  as  a  boy  or  a  girl  grows  up  to  be  of  marriageble 
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age,  the  parents  concerned  begin  looking  round  for  a  suitable 
match.  The  boy’s  father  usually  employs  a  marriage  go- 
between  ( agua)  or  requests  his  relatives  to  look  for  a  bride  for 
his  son. 

The  agua  i.e.  the  match-maker  (who  may  be  a  friend  or 
a  relative)  generally  procures  all  information  regarding  suit¬ 
able  girls  and  conveys  that  to  the  boy’s  father.  The  follow¬ 
ing  informations  about  the  girl  and  the  family  are  usually 
procured  by  the  agua : — 

(i)  Age  of  the  girl. 

(ii)  Whether  she  is  outside  the  prohibited  degrees  or  not. 

(iii)  Whether  she  is  deformed  or  is  suffering  from  any 
diseases. 

(iv)  Whether  she  is  efficient  in  domestic  works. 

(v)  Number  of  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  girl. 

(vi)  Economic  condition  and  social  status  of  the  father/ 
guardian  of  the  girl. 

(vii)  Family  history  and  status  etc. 

Among  the  Ranchi  Oraons  also,  the  boy’s  father  employs, 
some  comparatively  clever  friend  or  relative  to  act  as  agua 
-or  go-between.  He  makes  enquiries  regarding  eligible  girls, 
the  circumstances  of  their  parents,  their  family  history,  the 
number  of  their  brothers  and  sisters,  the  name  of  their  family 
and  clan  spirit  ( deobhut )  and  particularly  whether  any  woman 
-of  the  family  has  been  accused  of  witch-craft  (Roy:  1928-142). 

(b)  final  negotiation 

On  getting  all  the  information  about  the  girls  in  view 
from  the  agua,  the  father  of  the  boy,  consults  his  elderly  rela¬ 
tives,  friends,  the  Rajmoral,  the  Mantri  and  some  other 
influential  persons  about  the  girls,  and  afterwards  deciddsj 
which  one  of  these  girls,  if  at  all,  would  be  a  suitable  bride 
for  the  boy. 

After  the  preliminary  selection,  the  father  of  the  boy 
fixes  an  auspicious  day  for  a  trip  to  the  girl’s  father’s  house 
for  final  enquiries. 

On  the  scheduled  day,  the  boy’s  father  along  with  other 
relatives  and  Rajmoral,  Mantri  and  village  Panchayet  go  to 
•the  house  of  the  girl’s  father,  accompanied  by  the  agua.  As 
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soon  as  they  reach  the  girl’s  father’s  village,  they  are  received 
by  the  members  of  the  girl’s  family  and  the  members  of  the 
Panchayet  of  that  village.  In  the  house  of  the  girl,  the  boy’s 
father’s  party  are  given  handia  (rice-beer)  to  drink.  Then  the 
agua  of  the  boy’s  party  starts  discussion  about  the  details  of 
the  girl  and  her  family  for  the  confirmation  of  the  visiting 
party.  Thereafter,  they  come  back  to  their  own  village  after 
fixing  another  day  for  a  return  visit  of  the  girl’s  parents  for 
similar  confirmation. 

On  that  fixed  day,  the  girl’s  father  with  other  near  rela¬ 
tives  and  the  Rajmoral ,  Mantri  and  others  of  the  village 
visits  the  house  of  the  boy’s  father  for  the  required  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  boy  and  his  family.  If  both  parties  are 
satisfied  on  each  other’s  details,  a  date  is  fixed  for  the  obser¬ 
vance  of  Gofdhoi  or  feet-washing  ceremony. 

In  the  Ranchi  area,  after  going  through  the  above  proce¬ 
dures,  if  the  father  of  the  boy  considers  the  girl  a  suitable  and 
eligible  match,  then  the  dgua generally  after  Karqm  festival 
in  Bhddra  (August),  makes  the  marriage  proposal  to  the  girl’s 
father  on  behalf  of  the  boy’s  father,  and  after  his  consent, 
exchange  of  visits  between  these  two  parties  takes  place;  and 
thereby  the  proposal  made  by  the  agua  is  confirmed. 

(C)  CORDHOI  OR  FEET-WASHING  CEREMONY 

On  the  appointed  day,  the  boy’s  partymen  go  to  the  house 
of  the  bride’s  father,  and  are  cordially  received  by  all  including 
the  family  members  as  well  as  the  villagers.  On  the  courtyard 
or  on  the  floor  of  the  main  room  of  the  house  seats  are  ar¬ 
ranged  for  the  visiting  party.  The  younger  sister  or:  in  absence 
there-of  some  collateral  sister  of  the  girl  along  with  a  few 
girls,  brings  water  in  an  earthen  pitcher  and  mustard  oil  in  a 
small  brass  cup.  At  first,  she  washes  the  feet  of  the  boy’s 
father,  who  keeps  his  feet  on  a  brass  plate  ( Tharia ).  Then  she 
rubs  his  feet  with  a  little  mustard  oil.  In  the  end,  she  salutes 
him.  Afterwards,  she  washes  the  feet  of  the  eldest  relatives  of  the 
boy,  then  of  the  Rajmoral  of  the  groom’s  village,  and  thereafter, 
of  other  members  of  the  party.  Then  handid  is  served  to  the 
party.  Afterwards,  at  the  request  to  the  agua  of  the  boy’s 
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party,  the  girl  is  brought  before  them.  She  salutes  every  one, 
nnd  in  return  the  father  of  the  boy  presents  her  with  a  rupee 
or  two.  After  this,  the  boy’s  party  is  given  a  feast.  After  the 
feast,  a  date  is  fixed  for  the  Gordhoi  ceremony  for  the  girl’s 
party  at  the  boy’s  father’s  house. 

On  the  fixed  day,  the  bride’s  father  with  a  few  relatives 
and  the  village  headman  and  others  comes  to  the  groom’s 
father’s  house,  where  they  are  treated  in  a  similar  way  as  in 
the  case  of  the  boy’3  party.  After  Gordhoi,  the  boy  is  brought 
before  the  party  who  salutes  everyone.  The  father  of  the  girl 
gives  him  a  few  coins  ;  after  which  the  party  is  given  a  feast. 

At  the  end  of  this  Gordhoi  ceremony,  the  two  parties  sit 
together  to  finalise  the  details  of  the  marriage  and  also  the 
payment  of  the  bride-price. 

Here  in  this  connection,  it  may  be  stated  that  sometimes 
the  Gordhoi  ceremony  takes  place  on  the  same  date  when 
the  final  enquiries  are  made  by  the  parents,  and  as  such  no  other 
dates  are  fixed  for  the  Gordhoi  ceremony. 

The  feet-washing  ceremony  is  also  prevalent  among  the 
Oraons  of  Chota-Nagpur  which  is  known  as  Khedd-nOrhnd. 
The  procedure  is  almost  similar  as  is  found  among  the  Oraons 
of  the  Sunderban  area. 

(d)  omens  connected  with  marriage 

1  he  Oraons  believe  and  observe  various  omens  in  con¬ 
nection  with  marriages.  In  the  Sunderban  area,  while  proceed¬ 
ing  for  the  Gordhoi  ceremony,  if  the  members  of  either  of  the 
parties  happen  to  see  two  buffaloes  fighting  or  an  empty  or 
broken  earthen  pitcher  or  a  dead  body  etc.,  each  of  these  is 
regarded  as  a  bad  omen,  and  the  marriage  is  abandoned  or 
at  least  postponed  to  a  future  date.  The  breakdown  of  an 
earthen  pitcher  during  Gordhoi  ceremony  is  similarly  regar¬ 
ded  as  a  bad  omen. 

In  a  similar  way,  the  following  happenings  are  treated 
as  bad  omens  by  the  Ranchi  Oraons  (Roy:  1928:  143-144) 
.also  :  — 

(i)  sound  of  dhechud  (king-crow)  cawing. 

(ii)  the  sight  of  a  fox  crossing  the  path  of  the  party 
from  left  to  right. 
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(iii)  the  sight  of  an  empty  vessel  being  carried  to  fetch 
water  just  when  the  party  is  leaving  their  village 
or  entering  the  other  village. 

(iv)  the  sight  of  cow-dung  being  carried  to  the  manure- 
pit  or  to  the  held. 

(v)  if  the  lamp  which  is  kept  lighted  inside  the  house 
during  dinner,  goes  out  before  dinner. 

<vi)  if  during  their  stay  at  home,  an  earthen  vessel  gets 
broken. 

(vii)  if  a  tree  or  branch  of  a  tree  falls  down  in  absence 
of  any  high  wind. 

(viii)  an  oil-pot  gets  over-turned  so  as  to  let  oil  fall  on 
the  ground,  etc.  etc. 

On  the  other  hand,  among  the  Oraons  of  the  Sunderban 
if  the  members  of  either  party  on  their  way,  see  any  person 
carrying  a  load  on  his  head,  it  is  considered  to  be  a  good  omen 
for  marriage ;  whereas  an  Oraon  of  Chota-Nagpur  considers 
a  vessel  hlled  with  water,  some  lamp  burning,  a  corpse  being 
•carried  etc.  as  good  omens. 

The  different  castes  and  communities  of  Deltaic  Bengal 
also  more  or  less  believe  and  observe  similar  types  of  omen 
•during  marriage  negotiations. 

(e)  fixation  of  bride  price,  wedding  articles  (dali) 

AND  FINAL  DATE  OF  MARRIAGE  (lAGAN-BANDHA) 

On  the  appointed  day,  the  boy’s  party  again  visits  the 
house  oil  the  girl’s  father,  where  they  are  cordially  welcomed. 
The  ; agua  of  the  girl’s  party,  the  father  of  the  girl  and  the 
Raj  moral  of  the  village  discuss  with  the  father  and  the 
relatives  of  the  boy  and  the  headman  of  the  boy’s  village 
regarding  a  suitable  date  for  the  actual  marriage  ceremony 
and  also  for  the  amount  of  bride  pried  to  be  paid.  Generally, 
the  marriage  takes  place  in  the  months  of  Magh  (January- 
February),  Falgun  (February-March)  and  Baisakh  (April-May). 
Marriage  is  generally  preferred  in  all  the  days  of  the  week 
except  Sonibar  (Saturday),  Rabibar  (Sunday)  and  Brihaspati- 
bar  (Thursday),  and  also,  on  the  day  either  party  was  born 
and  the  day  of  new  moon.  But  the  marriage  must  take  place 


before  the  completion  of  the  full-moon  of  the  month.  For 
fixing  the  wedding  date,  the  village  priest  is  consulted  and 
sometimes  the  Panji  (almanac)  also. 

Among  the  Oraons  of  Chota-Nagpur,  generally,  the  odd 
dates  (3,5,7,9,11,13  etc.)  are  considered  to  be  auspicious; 
whereas,  Thursday,  Saturday,  and  birth  days  are  considered 
inauspicious.  Among  many  Hindu  castes  of  Sunderban,  Pous 
(  D  e  c  ern  b  er  ,L J  a  u  nary),  Chaitra  (March-April),  Sravan  (July- 
August)  and  Aswin  (September-October)  months  are  generally 
avoided,  and  so  also  birth  days,  day  of  new  moon,  Saturday 
and  Thursday  etc. 

(f)  payment  of  bride,  price 

On  the  same  day,  after  fixing  up  the  dali  and  lagan-ban - 
dhd,  the  customary  bride-price  (Rs.  27.25  including  Raja- 
marua  and  Choukidari)  is  handed  over  to  the  father  of  the 
girl  by  the  dgud  of  the  boy’s  party  on  behalf  of  the  boy’s 
father.  (If  the  boy’s  father  on  that  day  is  unable  to  pay  the 
bride  price  due  to  some  unavoidable  reasons,  he  generally 
pays  it  off  on  the  day  of  marriage).  After  payment  of  the 
bride-price,  the  guests  are  given  a  sumptuous  feast  of  bhdt 
(cooked  rice),  dal  (cooked  pulse),  vegetable  or  fish  or  meat 
or  fowl  curry  and  hdndia  (rice  beer),.  In  the  evening,  the 
father  of  the  boy  invites  the  members  of  the  girl’s  party  to 
his  house  on  a  particular  day  for  the  ceremonial  feast,  and 
after  saluting  each  other  the  visitors  depart. 

Among  the  Oraons  of  the  Chota-Nagpur  area,  the  boy’s 
father  pays  the  bride  price  (which  varies  from  Rs.  7  to  Rs.  25), 
on  the  occasion  of  Punp-mejhnd  or  Phul-khiisi,  which  takes 
place  during  Koha-Pdhi  (the  big  relationship  feast)  ceremony, 
the  details  of  which  are  given  in  the  topic  dealing  with  cere¬ 
monial  feast. 

(g)  pre  marital  rites 

With  the  payment  of  bride  price,  the  marriage  between 
the  two  parties  is  finalised.  In  between  the  finalisation  of 
the  details  and  the  actual  ceremony  proper,  a  few  rites  are 
performed  by  the  Oraons  of  the  Sunderban  area,  which  may 
be  termed  as  pre-marital  rites,  and  are  discussed  below. 

(i)  Ceremonial  Feast 

On  the  morning  of  the  appointed  day,  when  the  members 
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o  the  bride’s  party  arrive  at  the  house  of  the  groom’s  father 
they  are  given  a  cordial  reception.  Their  feet  are  washed 
wit  water  and  rubbed  with  oil  in  the  similar  way  as  is  done 
in  Gordhoi  ceremony.  After  this,  the  guests  are  given  seats 
on  the  courtyard  or  on  the  Varandah  and  are  supplied  with 
bin  (country-made  cigarette),  hubble-bubble,  Pdn-supdri  (betel- 
leaf  and  betel-nut)  and  ceremonial  hdndid  known  as  Bihd- 
handid.  At  first,  the  father  of  the  girl  takes  a  little  quantity 
o  ceremonial  hdndid  and  offers  the  same  to  his  own  ancestors 
( Bura-Bun ),  to  the  ancestors  of  the  boy  (groom)  and  lastly 
to  the  Gaon-deoti  (village  deity).  As  soon  as  this  rite  it  finished, 
a  1  the  members  of  both  the  parties  follow  the  same  procedure 
After  the  completion  of  the  rite  of  offerings,  all  of  them  start 
drinking  this  sacramental  hdndid  regarded  as  Prasad  (i  e 
offering). 

After  this  the  groom  salutes  ( namaskdr )  all  the  elderly 
persons  assembled  for  the  ceremony. 

At  noon,  a  feast  is  given  to  the  assembled  guests  gene¬ 
rally  containing  rice  and  meat  curry  (of  goat,  pig  or  fowl). 
In  the  evening,  after  saluting  each  other,  the  bride’s  party 
starts  for  their  own  village. 

In  Chota-Nagpur,  an  elaborate  type  of  ceremonial  feast 
known  as  Kohd-pdhi is  held  and  is  regarded  as  the  ‘big  rela¬ 
tionship’  feast.  On  an  appointed  day,  two  or  more  messengers 
(ngnas)  of  the  bride’s  party  visit  the  house  of  the  groom’s 
father.  They  are  served  with  breakfast  and  a  ceremonial  pot 
of  rice-beer  known  as  Jurub-Khittur-borey ,  to  drink.  In  the 
afternoon,  friends  and  relatives  of  the  girl’s  side  arrive,  who 
are  also  treated  with  Khedcl-norhnd  rite.  In  their  presence, 
two  jars  of  ceremonial  liquor  known  as  Khe’td-uind-borey  are 
brought  and  strained,  and  of  the  two,  one  is  handed  over  to 
the  elders  (Punch)  of  the  boy’s  village,  and  the  other,  to  the 
elders  of  the  girl’s  village.  Then,  from  each  party,  a  man  of 
each  gotro  or  sib  (of,  bride’s  as  well  as  bride-groom’s)  takes 
up  a  little  liquor  in  a  leaf-cup,  and  offers  hdndid  to  the 
ancestral  spirits  as  is  done  in  the  Sunderban  area.  Punp- 
mejhnd  or  Phul-khusi  (sticking  flowers)  is  also  another  rite 
associated  with  this  ceremony,  in  which  three  young  men  of 
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the  boy’s  village  plant  flowers  into  the  hair  or  over  the  ear 
of  each  guest  (first  o£  thef  girl’s  side  and  then  of  the  boy’s)  and 
makes  obeisance.  The  next  rite,  associated  with  the  Koha- 
pdhi  ceremony,  is  Btihi-joma  (i.e.  clasping  the  hands)  in  which 
after  indulging  in  mutual  jokes  and  jests,  bride  price  is  settled 
by  symbolic  display  of  ban  (small  pulse  cakes).  “Then  the 
panches  (elders)  rise  from  their  seats,  and  all  embrace  one 
another  by  clasping  one  another  by  the  arms  and  hugging 
one  another  to  the  bosom;  and  the  guardians  or  Panches  of 
the  biide  and  the  bridegroom  dance,  locked  in  mutual 
■embrace”  (Roy:  1928:  151).  The  next  rite,  connected  with  this 
■ceremony,  is  Athkha-Kadrika  in  which  symbolic  selling  and 
purchasing  of  tooth-picks  and  leaves  between  the  two  parties 
take  place.  After  this,  payment  of  the  bride-price  in  actual 
silver  coins  along  with  other  articles,  is  made. 

At  present,  a  number  of  rituals  in  connection  with  this 
ceremony  have  fallen  in  disuse,  amongst  the  Oraons. 

(ii)  Preparation  of  Food-stuff  and  drink  specially  meant  for 

wedding  ceremonory . 

The  Oraons  of  Sunderban  prepare  some  food  and  drink 
specially  meant  for  marriage  ceremony  of  which  some  impor¬ 
tant  ones  are  mentioned  below: — , 

Biha-Mad — (Rice -beer  for  marriage) — This  is  made  of 
boiled  rice,  and  is  prepared  in  the  same  way  as  is  done  in 
case  of  preparation  of  hdndia.  But  this  rice-beer  is  much 
stronger  than  ordinary  handid,  and  causes  much  intoxication. 

Pit, ha  ( Sweet-cake ) — It  is  generally  made  from  a  paste  of 
rice-powder,  sugar  or  treacle  and  water  fried  on  a  pan  forming 
small-cakes. 

Dom-ruii,  Marua  ruti  or  gar  gar  d — These  are  hand-made 
breads  made  of  dttfa  (flour)  often  Cried  in  mustard  oil. 

All  special  items  for  the  marriage  ceremony  are  prepared 
bv  both  the  parties  one  or  two  days  prior  to  the  actual  marriage 
ceremony.  In  the  case  of  Chota-Nagpur  Oraons  also  the  same 
thing  happens,  about  which  Roy  writes,  “a  large  number 
of  small  roundish  wedding  cakes  ( benja-laddu )  are  prepared 
by  girls  in  the  houses  of  both  parties.  These  cakes  are  made 


of  lice -flour  moistended  in  water,  pressed  into  small  balls  and 
boiled  in  water”.  (1928:153) 

The  various  castes  and  communities  living  around  the 
Oraons  of  Deltaic  Bengal  also  prepare  various  types  of  special 
foods  during  marriage.  The  special  items  of  food  that  are 
prepared  by  the  Oraons  are  also  prepared  by  then  though  the 
pieparation  of  Mad  is  avoided  by  many  of  them. 

(iii)  Building  of  Chelna  or  Chhamrd  (Wedding  Booth) 

In  the  morning  of  the  day  before  the  marriage,  a  Chelna  or 
Chhamrd  i.e.  wedding  booth  is  erected  on  the  courtyards  of 
the  houses  of  the  bride  and  bride  groom.  The  Chelna 
or  Chhamrd  is  a  booth  where  the  marriage  takes  place.  It  is  a 
.small  shed,  the  rool]  of  which  is  generally  thatched  with  straw 
or  dried  grass,  supported  by  six  posts  (of  which  five  are  of 
bamboos  and  one  is  of  Garan  tree.  Of.  the  five  bamboo  posts, 
four  are  planted  in  four  corners,  and  the  fifth  one  and 
also  the  Garan  pole  are  posted  in  the  middle.  To 
these  posts,  bamboo  twigs  ( Kanchi ),  banian  ( Ficus  bengalensis) 
and  mango  ( Mangifera  Indica )  leaves  are  tied  alternately, 
and  at  the  bottom  of  each  post  a  straw-rope  Boldn  remains 
encircled. 

In  some  of  the  Oraon  villages  of  Ranchi  district,  similar 
types  of  sheds  like  those  of  the  Oraons  of  Sunderban,  known 
as  Mdndod  (marriage  pandal),  are  also  erected  in  the  court- 
vards  of  the  houses  of  both  the  parties  during  marriage.  Five 
bamboo  posts  are  fixed  in  the  ground  which  support  a  roof 
made  of  leaves  of  Phutkal  tree. 

(iv)  Marud  Puja 

Prior  to  the  starting  of  the  actual  marriage,  the  boy’s 
father  and  the  girl’s  father  respectively  pay  homage  to  the 
Gdon-deotj  (village  deity)  by  worshipping  in  order  to  get  the 
blessings  for  the  smooth  performance  of  the  marriage  ceremony. 
This  worship  of  Gdon-deoti  is  also  known  among  them  as 
M  drud-pujd. 

The  articles  required  for  this  puja  are  a  red  fowl,  incense, 
vermilion,  drua  rice,  lighted  lamp,  pulses  ( Maskaldi ),  mustard, 
powdered  drua  rice,  earthen  pot  etc.  Within  a  new  earthen 
pot  a  quantity  of  turmeric  paste,  tooth  brushes  of  Babla 
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(Acacia)  branch,  date  palm,  mustard  seeds,  mustard  oil,  arud 
lice  and  sweets  food  (pit ha  and  Mdrud-ruti )  are  kept.  The 
propitiator  sacrifices  to  the  deity  the  red  fowl  in  the  same  way 
as  is  done  in  other  religious  festivities.  The  tahari  is  pre¬ 
pared  with  the  drud  rice  and  the  meat  of  fowl,  which  is 
taken  by  all  the  persons  belonging  to  the  same  gotro  or  sib 
of  the  father  of  the  boy  or  girl  as  the  case  may  be,  after 
offering  it  to  the  deity.  The  vermilion  and  turmeric  paste 
used  in  Mama  pujd,  are  specially  kept  for  the  use  in  marriage 
proper.  The  objective  of  this  pu,ja  is  the  welfare  ofl  the 
partners  entering  into  the  marital  bond  so  that’  their  post- 
marital  life  becomes  full  of  pleasure  and  ease,  and  their  con¬ 
jugal  love  remains  intact  life-long.  During  Mdrud-pujd ,  songs 
concerning  Mdrud  are  generally  sung.  One  of  such  songs  is 
given  below: _ 

Bap  Hayato  Maroa  Chhaday 
Mao  Hayato  Bari  Pharay 
Bhai  O  Hayato  Bajna  Baazy 

Bihar  Lagi  Bose  Ache,  Re . ” 

(Perhaps  Father  is  building  Maroa, 

Mother  may  also  bring  water. 

Brothers  may  play  at  instruments 
He/she  is  waiting  for  his/her  marriage). 

The  Oraons  of  Chota-Nagpur  perform  the  pujja  of 
Gdon-deoti  of  the  village  on  the  morning  of  the  wedding  day 
on  the  angan  or  open  space  in  front  of  the  house  of  both  the 
boy  and  the  girl.  The  Pahdn  (priest)  ceremonially  pours  a 
little  of  the  rice-beer  over  the  basket  and  the  pitcher,  and 
invokes  the  Gaon-deotis  of  the  village,  praying  for  success  in 
the  marriage  and  a  peaceful  life  of  the  couple.  After  drink¬ 
ing,  feasting,  dancing  and  singing,  this  ceremony  comes  to  a 
close. 

(v)  Gram -pujd 

In  the  afternoon,  the  Pahan  or  Ojhd  (village  priest)  of 
the  groom  s  village  perforins  Grdm-pujd  in  the  village  Than 
(i.e,  the  seat  of  the  village  deities)  for  propitiating  all  the 
village  deities,  for  the  welfare  and  safe  return  of  the  groom’s 
party  just  for  starting  for  the  bride’s  village).  The  priest,. 
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first  of  all,  makes  offerings  of  dnia  rice,  flowers,  fruits,  sweets, 
paddy  etc.  to  the  village  deities.  Next,  he  offers  a  fowl  to 
the  deities,  and  promises  to  sacrifice  it  after  the  safe  return 
of  the  party.  Thereafter,  the  priest  puts  on  the  forehead  of 
the  groom  a  mark  of  the  vermilion,  used  in  this  puja. 

(vi)  Wedding  dress  of  the  Groom 
The  wedding  dress  of  an  Oraon  groom  in  Southern 
Bengal  generally  clonsists  of  a  new  dhuti,  a  new  shirt  and  a 
chaddar.  At  present,  an  Oraon  bridegroom  often  wears 
Panjabi  (collarless  shirt)  and  puts  on  sandals  or  shoes 
as  is  done  by  the  bridegroom  of  the  local  Hindu  castes.  He 
takes  bath  and  combs  his  hair  nicely,  and  often  uses  cheap 
cosmetics  just  before  starting  for  marriage.  The  wedding 
dress  for  an  Oraon  groom  in  the  Ranchi  area  generally  con¬ 
sists  of  a  new  dhuti  and  a  new  white  shirt,  and  also  a  turban 
for  his  head. 

(vii)  Homage  to  village  Deities  and  Elders 
Before  starting  for  marriage,  the  groom  accompanied  by 
relatives  and  friends,  visits  the  village  Than  for  paying  homage 
to  the  village  deities.  Thereafter,  the  groom  salutes  all  the 
elderly  persons  and  also  the  Pdhdn,  Raj  moral  and  elderly 
members  of  the  village  Panchayet.,  The  Oraon  groom  of 
Sunderban  and  also  grooms  of  different  Hindu  castes  and  com¬ 
munities  around  them  pay  homage  to  the  household  as  also 
village  deities,  and  salute  the  parents  and  elders  before  setting 
out  for  the  marriage. 

(viii)  Rites  observed  in  the  groom’s  house  before  setting  out 

for  marriage  ( Arnku. 

Just  before  (the  wedding  procession  starts,  the  groom's 
mother  sits  on  the  threshhold  taking  the  groom  on  her  lap, 
and  asks,  “Where  are  you  going?”  The  son  (groom)  answers, 
“I  am  going  to  bring  a  Jhi  (maid)  for  serving  you.”  He  then 
salutes  his  mother,  who  kisses  him.  This  rite  is  quite  similar 
to  that  of  the  local  Bengalee  Hindu  castes  and  communities 
where  a  groom  before  starting  for  the  marriage,  takes  permis¬ 
sion  from  his  mother  saying,  “Mother,  permit  me  to  bring  a 
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Ddsi  (maid)  ior  you”  (The  word  Jhi  originally  meant 
daughter.  The  meaning  has  now  changed). 

In  this  connection,  it  may  be  stated  here  that  this  parti¬ 
cular  rite  is  observed  mostly  by  the  Hinduised  Oraons  of 
Sunderban,  and  particularly  in  those  villages  where  their 
number  is  insignificant  in  comparison  with  the  Mundas,  who- 
follow  it  in  detail. 

This  rite  is  neither  observed  by  the  Oraons  nor  by  the 
Mundas  of  Chota-Nagpur,  and  this  is  obviously  a  local  deve¬ 
lopment  imbibed  from  the  local  Hindu  castes  and  com¬ 
munities. 

The  assembled  women,  in  the  mean  time,  amuse  them¬ 
selves  by  reciting  funny  couplets  or  songs.  An  example  thereof 
is  given  below :  — — 

Uparete  Chand  Suruj 
Niche  Tata  Bali  Mor 
Gourhari  Ghame  Bhijatou 
Choto  Sari  Mor 
Gourhari... . 

(The  Moon  and  the  Sun  are  up  in  the  sky.  The  sand 
beneath  the  feet  is  very  hot,  Gourhari  perspires  much.  My 
little  Sari  is  also  wet  with  sweat). 

(ix)  Wedding  Procession 

The  wedding  procession  from  the  house  of  the  groom 
starts  for  the  village  of  the  bride  in  the  afternoon.  The  pro¬ 
cession  generally  consists  of  the  groom,  his  father  and  rela¬ 
tives,  his  friends,  the  members  of  the  village  Panchayet  includ¬ 
ing  the  Rdjmoral  and  the  Mantri  and  a  few  prominent  per¬ 
sons  of  neighbouring  villages. 

The  gioom  keeps  quite  close  to  him  a  friend  or  a  relative 
(younger  brother  or  sister’s  husband  or  others)  as  his  best 
man  (known  locally  as  Ludki).  This  custom  appears  to  have 
been  borrowed  from  the  local  Hindu  inhabitants  whose  bride¬ 
grooms  are  accompanied  by  a  Nitbar. 

The  agua  leads  the  party,  and  the  village  drummers  ac¬ 
company  it,  playing  at  their  drums  and  flutes,  and,  the  younger 
members  of  the  procession  sing  to  the  tune  of  the  music, 
various  funny  songs,  an  example  of  which  is  given  below :  — 
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Sat — pat  Ke  Phele 
Chate  Ke  Tarkari  Lo, 

Chate  Ke  Tarkari, 

Bangala  Des  Ka  Nari, 

Nache  Ka  Sundari  Lo, 

Nache  Ka  Sundari. 

(Get  up  leaving  delicious  curries.  Lo,  the  beautiful  gill 
of  Bengal  is  dancing). 

The  groom,  accompanied  by  the  party,  goes  on  foot,  an  .. 
the  dgud  and  a  few  other  elderly  relatives  carry  the  dah , 
(articles  for  presentation)  which  contains  the  following  .  — 

(1)  Sari _ 5  (for  the  mother  and  other  female  relati\es 

of  the  bride). 

(2)  Sari _ 1  (for  the  bride,  known  as  Biha-Sari). 

(3)  Dhuti _ 1  (for  the  youngest  brother-in-law  known  as 

Sard-dhuti). 


(4)  Paddy  and  Durba  grass. 

(5)  Mustard  seeds. 

(6)  Dry  rhizomes  of  turmeric. 

(7)  Paste  of  turmeric  used  in  Mdrud  puja. 

(8)  Vermilion  used  in  Mdrud  pujd  kept  in  a  vermilion 

box. 

(9)  Wedding  cakes  (Pitha  and  Marua  ruti). 

(10)  A  few  jars  of  rice-beer  (five  or  more  in  number). 

If  the  groom’s  father  fails  to  give  the  bride  price  before¬ 
hand,  he  takes  Rs.  25/-  as  bride  price,  Rs.  2/-  as  Rdjd-marua 
and  Re  0.25  as  Choukiddri  along  with  the  dah.  At  present, 
a  few  enlightened  and  rich  Oraons  also  take  for  their  daughter- 
in-law  some  ornaments  of  (glass  beads  and  silver)  and  some 


cosmetics.  .  .  .  , 

In  Chota-Nagpur,  the  marital  procession  includes  male 

and  female  relatives,  and  the  bridegroom  generally  goes  on 
foot,  but  in  certain  cases,  he  rides  on  a  pony.  The  groom 
generally  carries  with  him  a  sword  or  a  knife  or  sometimes 
only  an  iron-shod  stick  in  his  hand  for  scaring  away  the  evil 
snirits  Village  drummers  also  accompany  the  party.  1  ne 
party-members^  also  take  with  them  the  food-stuff  for  one 
meal  and  a  few  jars  of  ceremonial  liquor  as  they  do  not  ta ' 
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fir  bnde'S  Parem’s  house  *0  matrimonial  ceremony 

like  *TsePof 'the'n  -CameS.  ahnOSt  Similar  type5  uf  a“icies 
and  h«  relives  a°M  "  ‘he  SUnd“b“  «*  the  ^ 

,  ,.TI'k  .rind“iSed  °raons  °f  Ranchi  district,  on  their  „av 
o  the  ",  ;:Vi'rf'  halt  Under  a  ma"S°  on  the  boX 
d  e  ttunk  f  ,  r°m  a"d  “  mmied  ““  ™ve  round 

re  d  L  I  ,Ce'  ‘ying  a  l00p  °£  un bleached  cotton 

with  l  ,  markinS  the  sarae  »hh  vermilion  and 

ob  rved  r  t  °n  nCefl0"r  a"d  Water'  B’"  this  file  is  no, 
oboerved  by  the  Oraons  of  Sunder  ban. 

BeneaTTls^  ^  ,CaSteS  and  coramunities  of  Deltaic 

Bengal  also  carry  with  them  various  articles  such  as  San 

dhut1  sweets,  ornaments,  turmeric  paste  etc.  for  the  bride 
*md  the  brides  relative 

relatives  and  a  j  •  Th  party  &eneral,y  consists  of 
f  i  nds,  and  is  often  accompanied  by  drummers. 

(x)  Observances  at,  the  Bride’s  village. 

of  'l,  Wcl<ome  of  the  wedding  party  :  When  the  sound 

with  i  mS  a  6  gr0°m's  par‘>'  is  heard-  ‘hey  become  agog 
with  pleasure  and  excitement.  The  youngsters  star,  singing 
making  querries  about  the  music _ 

“Ma  Go  Ma  Nadir  Dhare 
Kiser  Bajna  Bajiche”  ? 

a  n  (O  Mother!  what  is  this  music  at  the  riyer  side?) 
and  the  elders  (generally  women)  reply  through  music  - 
“Hare  Hare  Kal  Badari, 

Hare  Hare  Miegh  Badari, 

Re— 

Rajar  Beta  Biha  Karite  Asichhe 
Tari  Bajna  Bajichhe, 

Tari  Sajlna  Sajichhe 
Hud  Pani  Dhud 
Kara  a  Re - ” 

(Look,  the  black  cloud  is  bringing  the  rain.  The  Prince 
is  coming  to  marry.  It  is  the  music  of  the  wedding  party  of 
e  rince  for  which  the  whole  thing  has  been  decorated,  and 
the  rain  has  made  the  ponds’  water  milky.) 
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When  the  groom’s  party  reaches  the  bride’s  village,  it  is 
given  a  cordial  reception  by  the  bride’s  relatives,  villagers, 
village  officials  and  village  drummers.  They  are  then  led  to 
the  bride’s  father’s  house  with  loud  rejoicing,  where  they  are 
accommodated  for  the  night  in  a  separate  room.  The  groom 
salutes  the  elderly  members  of  the  bride’s  family.  Next  mor¬ 
ning  the  actual  marriage  ceremony  commences. 

In  connection  with  the  reception  of  the  groom’s  party  of 
Chota-Napur  Oraons,  Roy  says,  “On  their  arrival  at  the  out¬ 
skirts  of  the  bride  s  village,  the  bride’s  people  and  their  friends 
and  relatives  approach  them  in  a  body  as  if  to  attack  or  re¬ 
pulse  the  bridegroom  and  his  party.  Men  and  women  of  both 
sides  sing  indecent  and  abusive  songs  accompanied  by  dances  ; 
and  young  men  on  both  sides,  who  carry  sticks  and  clubs,  whirl 
them  in  a  mook-attack  on  the  other  side  “(1928  :  156).  Roy 
has  also  remarked  that  formerly  this  custom  was  something 
more  than  a  mock  fight.  After  the  initial  welcome,  an  old 
woman  of  the  bride’s  party  comes  before  the  guests  and 
■sprinkles  water  by  means  of  a  mango  twig-  with  leaves  from  a 
brass  jug  in  order  to  ward  off  evil  spirits. 

But  this  custom  is  not  at  all  prevalent  among  the  Oraons 
of  the  Sunderban  area.  Among  the  neighbouring  Hindu  peo¬ 
ple  of  this  tract,  and  even  in  good  many  present-day  Oraon 
villages  of  Ranchi  district,  the  groom’s  party  is  only  received 
with  music  and  rejoicing  without  the  show  of  mock  fighting. 

(2)  Marriage  proper— Preparation :  In  the  next  morning 
the  groom  and  other  members  of  his  party  start  making  pre¬ 
paratory  arrangement  for  the  marriage.  The  groom  wears 
his  dress,  and  becomes  ready  for  marriage.  At  the  same  time, 
the  relatives  of  the  bride  make  all  arrangements  tor  the 
marriage,  and  a  few  women  (not  widows)  start  dressing  the 
Kanya  (bride). 

Dress  of  the  bride :  The  bride  generally  wears  a  new 
coloured  sari  ( Biha-Sari ,  brought  by  the  groom’s  party).  At 
present,  coloured  blouse  and  a  saya  (petti-coat)  are  also  pre¬ 
ferred.  She  wears  ornaments  on  different  parts  of  her  body, 
and  her  companions  comb  her  hair  neatly  and  make  coiffure. 
At  present,  they  also  use  different  cosmetics  such  as  powder. 
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enow  etc.  The  sari  is  worn  by  the  bride  in  the  same  way  as- 
is  done  by  a  Bengalee  Hindu  girl  of  the  locality.  But  the  bride 
of  the  Oraon  society  in  Ranchi  wears  a  two-piece  dress,  one 
for  the  lower  part  of  the  body  and  the  other  covering  the 
upper  part.  Different  ornarents  are  also  worn  by  the  bride 
there. 

Painting  of  Vermilion  ( Sindur-ddn ):  When  the  compa¬ 
nions  have  finished  the  dressing  of  the  bride,  she  is  brought 
before  the  groom,  who  stands  on  the  floor  of  the  main  hut.  They 
are  notv  encircled  by  a  piece  of  white  cloth,  brought  by  the 
bride’s  party  inside  which  the  groom  puts,  with  the  tip  of 
his  left  little  finger,  a  vermilion  mark  on  the  bride’s  forehead 
and  also  on  the  parting  line  of  her  hair,  using  same  vermilion 
that  was  employed  in  the  Mama  pujd.  In  a  similar  way,  the 
bride  also  puts  mark  of  Kajal  or  vermilion  on  the  groom  s- 
forehead,  the  female  relatives  assisting  in  the  process.  The 
cloth  covering  is  then  removed,  and  the  groom  and  the  biide 
are  then  taken  inside  the  main  room,  and  made  to  sit  on  a  new 
date-palm  leaf  mat,  while  the  youngsters  play  at  their  musical 
instruments  and  the  elderly  women  sing  marriage  songs  of: 
the  type  given  below :  — - 

Pukhure  To  Jal  Nai  Ma 
Phutilo  Saluker  Phul. 

Sei  Phule  Ho  A  Khou  Biha 

(The  tank  water  has  dried  up,  yet  in  the  water  lily  has  bloomed,. 
Mother.  This  flower  will  be  used  for  the  marriage). 

This  custom  of  applying  vermilion,  known  as  Isung-sindri 
as  a  part  of  marital  rite,  is  also  prevalent  among  the  Oraons 
of  Chota-Napur  plateau.  At  first  vermilion  pots  are  ex¬ 
changed  between  the  bride  and  the  groom.  Thereafter  the 
groom  and  the  bride  put  vermilion  marks  on  each  other’s 
forehead  and  temple  with  the  help  of  their  female  relatives.. 
At  this  time,  the  musicians  play  at  their  instruments  and  young 
men  and  women  sing  songs.  A  typical  song  as  reported  by 
S.  C.  Roy  (1928:  159)  is  given  below:  — 

Khoiondrka  kannan. 

Hi  a  bhaiyare  sendra  tonka. 
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Ghitra  makan  laoage, 

Hoa  bhaiyare  sendra  tonka. 

(The  arrow  by  the  son's  bride  brought, 

Do  take  it  to  the  hunting-ground! 

To  kill  the  striped  deer,  brother, 

Do  take  it  to  the  hunting-ground!). 

Among  the  Hindu  inhabitants  of  Sunderban,  as  also  of 
other  areas,  the  practice  of  this  custom  ( Sindur-dan )  forms  a 
vital  part  in  marriage  ceremony,  and  this  also  is  the  case 
with  the  Oraons  of  both  Ranchi  and  Sunderban. 

In  connection  with  the  Oraon  marriage  of  Gliota-Nagpur, 
Roy  reports  another  rite,  known  as  Gundari-dhukna,  which 
takes  place  just  after  the  painting  of  vermilion,  and  in  which 
isum-sindri  jhSra  or  ceremonial  rice-beer  is  given  to  those 
who  assisted  the  vermilion^  painting. 

Ceremonial  pasting  of  turmeric:  After  the  vermilion  mark¬ 
ing  is  over,  the  elder  sister  of  the  bride  brings  near  the  couple,- 
some  turmeric  rhizomes  and  grinding  stones,  and  makes  a- 
turmeric  paste  sitting  on  the  lap  of  the  groom,  and  keeps  a  part 
of  it  in  a  new  earthen  pitcher.  The  mouth  of  the  pitcher  is 
covered  with  a  new  dhuti  known  as  Scixd-dhuti  (which  was 
brought  by  the  groom's  party).  Along  with  turmeric  paste, 
the  pitcher  also  contains  mustard  seeds,  three  rhizomes  of  tur¬ 
meric,  two  for  the  groom’s  party  and  the  remaining  one  for 
the  bride’s  party.  The  pitcher  also  contains  arud  rice,  green 
'durba  grass  (cynodon  dactylon),  paddy  etc. 

In  connection  with  the  Oraon  marriage  of  the  Chota-Nagpm 
area,  this  custom  has  not  been  mentioned  by  Roy  or  any  other 
authors. 

Ceremonial  cutting  and  bringing  of  water  ( Dulda-pdni )r 
After  the  pasting  of  the  turmeric,  the  elder  sister  of  the  bride 
goes  out  to  bring  water  in  two  earthen  pitchers  ( kalsi ),  tying 
each  other’s  necks  with  a  white  cotton  thread,  and  carrying 
them  to  three  ponds  one  aftei  another.  With  this  water, 
the  couple  would  be  given  bath  later. 

She  is  followed  by  her  younger  brother  (who  is  even 
younger  than  the  bride),  who  takes  a  scythe  (Hansuaf  with  him 
to  protect  symbolically  the  water,  from  the  evil  spirits  etc.. 
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Reaching  the  pond,  the  brother  cuts  the  water  of  the  pond 
symbolically  with  the  scythe  thrice,  and  the  elder  sister  of 
!the  bride  partly  fills  the  pitcher  with  water  from  that  spot. 
In  the  same  way,  the  boy  cuts  the  water  of  other  two  ponds, 
and  she  takes  water  from  these  ponds  also.  When  the  pitchers 
are  filled  up  with  the  water  of  the  three  ponds,  he  cuts  the  water 
of  both  the  pitchers  again  by  twisting  his  hand  round  his  back. 

The  belief  behind  the  cutting  of  water  with  an  iron 
implement  is  that  the  evil  spirits  will  not  be  able  to  do 
any  harm  to  the  water ;  in  the  similar  way  the  groom  and  the 
bride  also  would  be  protected  from  the  influence  of  evil  spirits, 
caused  through  this  water,  when  they  will  bathe  with  this 
water.  As  soon  as  the  cutting  of  water  is  finished,  the  mouths 
of  the  pitchers  are  covered  with  that  Sara-dhuti.  She,  then, 
carries  the  pitcher  on  her  head  to  the  marriage  booth  or 
Chelna  built  on  the  courtyard.  The  bride’s  younger  brother, 
who  acts  as  the  protector,  gets  the  Sara-dhuti,  used  for  cover¬ 
ing  the  pitcher. 

This  rite  is  also  not  observed  among  the  Oraons  of  Chota- 
Nagpur. 

Smearing  of  turmeric  paste  :  As  soon  as  she  stands  on 
the  Chelna,  it  is  covered  on  all  four  sides  by  means  of  Chetd 
•  or  mat  made  of  bamboc*  splits,  so’  that,  no  one  can  see  the  pit¬ 
chers  and  throw  evil  eye  on  it.  Then  the  Ludki  (i.e.  the  best 
man)  takes  the  groom,  and  the  elder  sister  of  the  bride  takes 
the  bride  on  their  laps  respectively  and  paint  them  with  tur¬ 
meric  paste,  after  which  the  couple  circles  round  on  the  Chelna 
thrice,  the  bride  clockwise,  the  groom  anticlockwise.  When 
this  goes  on,  one  of  the  members  places  the  grinding  stone 
(by  which  the  turmeric  was  pasted)  on  the  floor  of  the  Chelna 
on  which  the  bride  stands,  and  behind  her  the  groom.  All 
the  feet  of  the  couple  must  be  on  the  grinding  stone.  The 
groom  then  presses  the  heel  of  the  bride  with  his  toes,  with 
the  bride’s  left  heel  inserted  into  the  cleft  between  the  great- 
toe  and  the  second  'toe  of  his  left  foot  as  a  fork. 

Outside  the  covered  Chain'd,  the  Gunin  or  Mati,  (village 
medicine  man)  moves  round  for  three  times,  throwing  magically 
•charmed  mustard  seeds  at  them  uttering  incantations,  so  that 
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no  evil  tan  do  harm  to  this  couple.  This  rite  is  known  as. 
Satsd-paiu.  After  this,  the  girl,  turns  towards  the  boy,  and  the 
boy  puts  \  ermilion  marks  on  her  forehead  and  parting  of  her 
hair. 

The  girl  also  does  the  same  either  with  vermilion  or  with 
Kajal.  Thereafter,  the  elder  sister  of  the  bride  (who  brought 
the  pitchers  of  water)  pours  on  the  heads  of  the  couple  the 
water  which  she  brought  during  Dulda-ptini  rite. 

When  this  ceremonial  rite  is  over,  the  couple  is  taken  for 
bath  by  the  women  folk  of  the  bride’s  house.  After  bath, 
they  put  on  clothes  and  visit  the  house  of  one  of  the  bride’s  rela¬ 
tives  to  have  their  lunch. 

Among  the  Oraons  of  Chota-Nagpur,  these  rites  are  ob- 
served  in  a  slightly  different  form.  In  this  case  two  or  more 
men  of  the  biides  side  carry'  the  bridegroom  on  their  arms 
inside  the  bride’s  house.  After  having  their  feet  washed,  the 
bride  and  the  bride-groom  stand  on  a  curry  stone  under 
which  three  or  five  bundles  of  thatching-grass  and  a  yoke  are 
kept.  The  bridegroom  stands  behind  the  bride,  pressing  the 
left  heel  of  the  bride  by  the  toe  of  his  left  foot.  During  the 
performance  of  this  ceremony,  they  are  covered  by  means  of 
screens  from  fear  of  evil  spirits.  Sometimes,  they  are  anointed 
with  turmeric  paste.  After'  this,  both  the  bride  and  the  bride¬ 
groom  are  bathed  in  water,  which  the  unmarried  girls  bring 
from  spring  or  pond.  While  the  couple  are  having  bath,  a  few 
female  relatives  of  bride’s  party  rub  the  head  of  the  groom. 

The  bride-groom  then  puts  a  mark  of  vermilion  diluted  in 
oil  on  the  fore-head  of  the  bride  with  ring-finger  of  his  left 
hand  and  the  bride  similarly  marks  the  forehead  of  the  bride¬ 
groom”  (Roy:  1928:  158).  After  bath,  the  couple  change 

their  cloth,  and  go  to  their  respective  quarters. 

In  this  connection,  it  may  be  said  that  in  Chota-Napur 
this  rite  is  observed  prior  to  the  rite  Isung-sindn y  but  in  the 
Sunderban  area,  it  is  done  after  Sindur-dan. 

Propounding  Riddles:  In  Chota-Nagpur  the  Oraons  per¬ 
form  Khin-tengna  i.e.  propounding  riddles,  which  takes  place 
after  the  lsung-sindri.  In  this  rite,  "a  woman  of  bride’s  party 
takes  up  one  leaf-cup  after  another  with  two  reeds  to  serve  as 
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a  pair  of  tongs,  fills  each  cup  with  rice-beer,  carries  the  cup 
with  the  pair  of  reeds  used  as  tongs,  first  to  the  lips  of  the 
bride-groom,  then  to  the  lips  of  the  bride  (who  are  however  not 
to  drink  a  drop  of  the  liquor)  and  finally  throws  it  on  to  the 
roof  of  the  hut.”  (Roy  :  1928  :  161-162).  This  rice-beer  is 
known  as  Khiri-tengna-borey  (riddle-propounding  rice-beer). 
Then  an  old  man  or  an  old  woman  addresses  the  couple  with 
a  riddle  three  times. 

But  among  the  Oraons  of  Deltaic  Bengal,  this  lite  is 
absent,  though  sometimes  an  old  man  or  a  woman  is  seen  to 
jest  with  the  couple  or  utters  riddles^  Among  some  of  the 
Hindu  castes  and  communities  of  the  area,  the  barber,  during 
marriage,  utters  riddles  or  abuses  the  evil  doers. 

Presentation  of  the  couple  to  the 1  relatives  and  the  neigh¬ 
bours.  ( Sava ):  In  the  afternoon,  the  couple  is  brought  to 
the  house  of  the  bride’s  father,  where  they  are  seated  on  a  mat 
on  the  Chelnd ,  and  the  relatives,  friends,  villagers  and  others 
come  to  meet  the  couple,  and  a  few  persons,  who  are  compara¬ 
tively  richer  and  have  higher  social  position  among  them,  give 
presents  in  order  to  display  and  maintain  their  social  status. 
In  the  evening,  the  guests  are  given  a  sumptuous  feast  of  rice, 
.curry,  meat,  'dal  (pulse),  sweets  and  rice-beer,  after  which,  the 
female  folk  of  the  household  arranges  for  feeding  the  couple. 

After  Khiri-tengnd  rite,  the  Oraons  of  Chota-Nagpur  per¬ 
form  another  rite  known  as  Sabhd-Sindr'i,  in  which  the  couple 
sits  on  the  marriage  platform  ( Mdndod ),  and  the  relatives* 
of  the  couple  put  vermilion  marks  on  their  foreheads. 

Taking  dinner  together  ( Biha-Khdnd ):  When  the  Sava 
is  over,  the  couple  is  taken  inside  a  room  decorated  for  the 
purpose,  where  they  spend  a  while,  gossiping  and  joking  with 
the  relatives  of  both  the  parties.  With  the  onset  of  Sanjh 
(evening)  or  at  rat  (night),  an  elderly  woman  brings  m  a 
plate  some  rice,  curry  etc.,  and  keeps  it  before  the  couple,  from 
which  both  of  them  take  a  little  of  each  of  the  items,  while 

the  ladies  around  go  on  singing. 

“Jata  Din  Bhai-er  Ghare, 

Tata  din  Alo  Jwalito  je 
Ebar  Phalni  Andher  Holo  je” 
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[So  long  you  were  in  your  brother's  house,  the  house  remained 
lighted.  Now,  oh  Phalni  (name  of  the  bride)!  when  you  are 
leaving  (your’s  brother’s  house),  the  house  is  steeped  in  dark¬ 
ness]. 

After  the  dinner,  the  couple  passes  that  night  in  that 
room. 

In  connection  with  “the  dining-together  rite”  of  the 
Chota-Nagpur  Oraons,  Roy  has  described  that  the  dinner 
■( Mandi-ona )  of  the  couple  consists  of  rice  and  curry  made  of 
-Chhidda  or  bar  is,  which  are  small  cakes  or  urid  pulse  ( Pha 
seolus  Roxburghii)  and  cucumber.  Thereafter,  “the  bride’s 
parents  hand  over  to  her  an  arrow  which  she  has  to  carry  till 
her  arrival  at  her  husband’s  house.  This  is  meant  to  ward 
■off  the  evil  eye  and  to  scare  away  any  spirits  that  might  seek 
to,  follow  her  or  harm  her  on  the  way”.  (Roy  :  1928  :  165). 
But  the  above  mentioned  custom  is  not  prevalent  among  the 
Oraons  of  the  Sunderban  area.  On  the  other  hand,  local 
Bengalee  customs  and  procedures  seem  to  have  been  well  im¬ 
bibed  by  them. 

(3)  Starting  for  groom’s  house  :  Next  morning,  after  break¬ 
fast,  the  couple  makes  arrangement  for  leaving  the  bride’s 
house.  At  the  time  of  leaving  the  house,  the  mother  of  the 
bride  sits  on  the  door-way  taking  her  daughter  on  her  lap. 
The  bride  keeps  a  handful  of  paddy,  and  is  asked  by  her 
mother,  whose  house  are  you  going  to  fill”.  The  daughter 
answers,  ‘Oh,  my  brother’s’.  Then  she  throws  the  paddy 
over  her  head  behind  within  the  room,  where  her  mother’s 
mother  of  father’s  brother’s  wife  collects  the  paddy,  and  ties 
that  in  one  corner  of  the  bride’s  sari. 

After  this,  the  couple  salutes  elderly  persons,  who  in  re¬ 
turn  bless  them  with  Dhan  durbd  (paddy  and  green  durba 
grass). 

Afterwards,  the  gro-om’s  party  along  with  the  couple, 
starts  for  their  village  escorted  by  a  number  of  people  of  the 
bride’s  house  and  the  village  drummers.  The  female  rela¬ 
tives  of  the  bride  sing  songs  with  tears  in  their  eyes. 

Among  the  Oraons  of  Chota-Nagpur,  the  couple  starts  tor 
bride^groom’s  village  after  Sabha-Sindri  rite.  “For  the  first 
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and  last  time  the  elder  brother  of  the  bride-groom  may  touch, 
the  new  bride  now  ;  he  usually  carries  her  in  his  arms  a  short 
distance  and  then  female  relatives  carry  her,  turn  by  turn, 
to  some  further  distance”.  (Roy:  1928:  165).  In  this  con¬ 

nection,  Roy  has  also  narrated  about  a  peculiar  custom,  which 
has  now-a-days  almost  fallen  into  disuse.  The  custom  was 
that  when  the  bride  was  being  carried  to  her  husband’s  house, 
the  people  of  her  party  start  a  mock  rescue  operation,  to  get 
her  back  and  run  away  with  her.  She  will  again  be  recaptured 
by  her  husband’s  people,  and  this  is  repeated  a  number  of 
times. 

This  custom  of  mock  light  is  totally  absent  among  the 
Oraons  of  the  Sunderban  area.  The  mock  fight  at  the  begin- 
ing  and  the  mock  rescue  at  the  end  appear  to  be  reminiscent 
of  an  older  custom  of:  marriage  by  capture  prevalent  among 
them. 

Among  the  Hindu  castes  and  communities  around  the 
Oraons  of  Sunderban,  the  normal  custom  prevalent  before  start¬ 
ing  for  the  groom’s  house  after  marriage  is  the  saluting  of  all 
the  elderly  persons  receive  their  blessings  with  ‘Dhan-durba’ . 

(h)  Post  marital  rites  at  bride  groom’s  tallage  : 

As  soon  as  the  groom’s  party  arrives  at  their  own  village, 
they  are  given  a  hearty  welcome  by  the  villagers.  First  of  all 
the  bride  and  the  groom  are  led  to  the  ‘Than’,  to  pay  homage 
to  the  deities,  wherefrom  they  return  to  the  house  of  the 
groom's  father  pay  homage  to  the  family  deities  (if  any),  salute 
the  parents  of  the  groom  and  other  elderly  members  of  the 
family.  Then  they  are  taken  into  a  room  decorated  for  this 
purpose.  At  the  entrance  of  the  room,  the  younger  brother 
or  brothers  and  sister  or  sisters  of  the  bridegroom  stand,  and 
do  not  permit  the  couple  to  enter  the  room,  until  and  unless 
they  are  given  a  few  copper  coins  by  the  bride  groom.  This 
money,  they  generally  utilise  in  merrymaking.  Inside  the 
room  seats  are  given  to  the  couple. 

The  neighbouring  Hindu  castes  and  communities  living 
around  the  Oraons  of  Southern  Bengal  have  similar  practices 
in  a  slightly  different  form. 

Among  the  Ranchi  Oraons,  in  addition  to  the  above  men- 
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Jioned  rites,  a  few  more  are  also  observed.  On  reaching1  his 

o- 

iiouse,  the  bride-groom  walks  behind  the  bride  pressing  her 
heal  with  his  toe;  and  both  place  their  feet  together  on  baskets, 
one  after  another,  till  they  reach  the  room.  These  baskets 
are  arranged  before  the  couple  at  the  time  of  entering  the 
courtyard  by  the  female  relatives  of  the  groom. 

When  the  newly  wed  couple  of  the  caste  Hindus  of  this 
area  of  Sunderban  reaches  the  groom’s  house,  they  stand  on  a 
plate  containing  a  solution  of  water,  powdered-rice  and  dlta 
(red-paint),  and  they  enter  the  room  meant  for  them,  through 
a  passage  decorated  with  alpana  (i.e.  floor-decorations  made 
by  a  solution  of  rice-floor  and  water).  Tris  rite  varies  form 
the  rite  practised  by  the  Oraons  of  Ghota-Nagpur  during 
entering  into  the  room  i.e.  walking  over  the  baskets. 

First  bath  and  meal:  After  taking  vest  for  sometime,  the 
bride  and  the  groom  are  taken  by  a  number  of  groom’s  female 
relatives  to  a  nearby  pond  or  canal  wherefrom  the  bride  brings 
one  pitcher  of  water,  and  the  groom  two,  to  the  courtyard  of  the 
house.  The  water  is  sanctified  there  by  means  of  Tulsi-jal  (water 
in  which  sacred  Basil  leaves  are  dipped)’  and  they  are  given  bath 
with  this  water.  After  bathing  and  changing  clothes,  they  are 
taken  inside  a  room,  where  they  sit  separately  on  two  seats,  and 
one  of  the  groom's  female  relatives.  (ElBrWi /FaSi /FaBrWi)  brings 
in  a  brass  plate  containing  cooked  rice  ( bhdt ),  cooked  pulse 
(dal),  vegetable  curry  ( larkdri )  etc.  At  first  the  bride-groom 
takes  from  the  plate  a  little  of  each  of  the  items  for  three 
times  after  which  the  bride  also  takes  the  same  things  thrice 
from  the  same  plate.  Then  they  are  supplied  with  a  full 
course  of  lunch. 

Among  the  Oraons  of,  Ranchi  district,  similar  types  of 
rites  are  also  practised,  but  with  some  modifications,  and  also 
along  with  some  additional  rites.  Here  when  a  married  couple 
goes  to  the  spring  to  bring  water,  the  bride  has  to  put  three 
vermilion  marks  mixed  in  oil  at  the  mouth  of  the  spring  on 
wood  or  stone  marking  the  spring.  Formerly,  another  rite  was 
also  prevalent  among  these  Oraons.  The  bridegroom,  on  this 
occasion,  used  to  rub  the  head  of  the  bride  with  red  earth, 
and  clean  and  wash  it,  and  the  bride  also  used  to  do  the  same 
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to  the  bride-groom.  But  this  custom,  at  present,  has  totally 
fallen  into  disuse.  Further,  at  present,  when  the  couple  is. 
given  first  lunch,  the  bride  will  not  touch  it  until  and  unless 
she  is  given  some  money. 

Presentation  of  the  couple  to  the  Relatives,  Friends  and 
Villagers  (Sava):  In  the  afternoon,  the  couple  sits  on  a 
mat  in  the  Chelna,  and  the  relatives,  friends  of  the  groom  and 
the  villagers  come  to  see  them.  Some  of  the  visitors  also  bring 
presents  with  them  for  the  couple,  who  in  their  turn  salute  them. 

This  custom  of  presenting  the  couple  before  the  gathering 
is  not  in  vogue  among  the  Oraons  of  Chota-Nagpur  area.  But 
this  is  practised  by  the  Hindus;  of  Deltaic  Bengal. 

First  Cooking  of  Rice  and  Ceremonial  Feast  (Bou  bhdt) : 
After  the  presentation  of  the  .  bride  to  the  assembled 
guests,  elaborate  feast  is  given.  The  first  item  of  the  feast  is  one 
which  has  been  cooked  by  the  new  bride  according  to  her 
choice.  She  generally  prefers  to  prepare  Pdyes  (arud- rice  boiled 
in  milk  and  sweetened)  or  Bhdt  (cooked  rice).  This  item  only 
is  served  by  the  bride  herself  to  all  the  guests,  and  the  other 
items  are  served  by  the  groom’s  relatives. 

Acceptance  of  the  first  item  cooked  and  served  by  the 
bride  is  regarded  as  an  indication  that  the  society  has  un¬ 
reservedly  accepted  her  as  member  of  the  village  community. 

Roy  did  not  mention  anything  about  this  rite  while  re¬ 
porting  about  the  Oraons  of  Chota  Nagpur  and  even  to  this 
day,  this  is  not  practised  by  the  Oraons  (both  Christian  and 
non-Christian  sections).  This  rite  is  not  simply  prevalent  among 
the  Oraons  only  of  the  Sunderban  area  but  is  a  widely  prac¬ 
tised  custom  among  all  the  Hindu  castes  and  communities  all 
over  Bengal,  and  this  has  obviously  been  borrowed  by  the 
Oraons  of  this  area  from  the  neighbouring  Hindus  around 
them. 

Taking  back  the  bride  (Phiruni-neya):  In  the  next 
evening,  a  few  members  of  the  bride’s  family  come 
to  the  house  of  the  bride-groom  to  take  the  bride  back 
(Phiruni-neya)  to  her  father’s  place.  After  washing  the  feet 
of  these  people,  they  are  given  some  presents,  and  are  sump¬ 
tuously  fed.  After  passing  the  night  in  the  house  and  finishing 
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breakfast  in  the  next  morning,  they  take  back  the  couple,  or 
somei  times  only  the  bride  to  their  village.  None  from  the 
groom’s  family  accompanies  them.  The  bride  takes  with  her 
a  few  jars  of  hdndid  and  sweets,  as  presents  from  hen  husband's 
house 

In  Chota-Nagpur  area,  after  a  day  or  two,  a  number  of 
female  relatives  of  the  bride  come  to  the  bride-groom  s  house 
to  take  her  back  to  her  parent’s  house.  After  feet  washing 
they  are  treated  with  a  sumptuous  feast  after  which  they  take 
the  bride  back  to  their  village.  The  bride-groom,  accompanied 
by  a  few  of  his  relatives,  often  follow  them  on  their  request. 
Sometimes,  he  is  taken  later  on.  This  rite  of  taking  back  the 
bride  is  known  as  Erd-kirtana  and  Eahardht.  When  the  bride 
goes  to  the  house  of  her  father  with  a  pot  of  rice  beer  as  a 
present  from  her  husband’s  house,  “it  is  believed  that  unless 
this  present  of  jhtirti  gunda,  as  it  is  called,  is  sent  with  the 
girl,  she  will  become  barren,  or,  even  if  she  has  any  issue,  the 
children  will  be  sickly  and  will  otherwise  suffer  pain  or  some 
other  trouble”.  (Roy  :  1928  :  168).,  But  this  type  of  belief 
Is  non-existent  among  the  present  day  Oraons  of  Sunderban 
as  well  as  Chota-Nagpur  area,  though  an  Oraon  bride  takes 
hdndia  as  present  from  her  husband’s  house  to  her  father’s 
house. 

(i)  Post-Mania l  rites  observed  at  the  bride’s  house. 
Bhelod-phari  ceremony  and  dismantling  of  Cheina  at  bride’s 
father’s  house :  The  party  that  returns  with  the  bride,  is  cordially 
received  by  the  family  members  and  relatives  of  the  bride  as  also 
by  the  villagers.  Then  the  Ojha  performs  the  Bhelod  phari  cere¬ 
mony  (in  the  same  way  as  described  in  the  chapter  dealing 
with  Magico-Religious  Beliefs  and  Practices)  after  which  the 
Ehelna  is  dismantled  on  the  courtyard.  The  girl  stays  for  a 
few  days  at  her  father’s  house,  but  the  groom  may  or  may  not 
stay  on. 

In  Chota-Nagpur  area,  the  Dandd-kdtta  ( Bhelod-phdri ) 
ceremony  is  held  on  the  day  of  arrival  of  the  couple  at  the 
bridegroom’s  house  for  the  first  time  i.e.  before  the  perfor¬ 
mance  of  First  Bath  and  Meal  rite. 
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(j)  Second  Phase  of  the  Post-marital  Rites  observed  at  Bride¬ 
groom’s  father’s  house 

BheJoa-phari  ceremony  and  dismantling  of  Chehid  at 

groom’s  house: 

After  some  days,  a  few  people  from  groom’s  house 
go  to  bring  back  the  bride  from  her  father’s  house, 
and  are  cordially  received  by  the  members  and  relatives  of 
the  bride’s  family.  After  feet-washing,  they  are  treated  with 
presents  and  given  a  good  feast.  Before  starting  for  her 
fiather-in-law’s  house,  the  bride  is  given  some  leaves  of  Basil. 
Mango,  Durba-grass  and  paddy  in  the  brass  plate  which  she 
hands  over  to  her  mother  who  keeps  it  carefully  for  a  few 
days. 

With  the  party,  a  few  jars  of  hdndid  and  some  sweets  are 
given,  on  behalf  of  the  girl’s  family.  When  the  bride  starts, 
from  her  father’s  house  for  her  husband’s  she,  along  with  some 
of  her  female  relatives,  sings  : 

Am  Pata  Ghikan  Chadan 
Tulsir  Pata  Haria 

Mago,  Tulsir  Pata  Rakhibe 
Jatane, 

Hame  Jabo  Go  Sasurbari. 

[The  leaf  of  Mango  tree  is  narrow  but  the  leaf  of  Basil  tree 
is  sacred.,  Mother,  keep  the  Basil  leaf  with  care,  (as)  I  am 
going  to  my  father-in-law’s  house]. 

On  their  arrival  at  the  bride  groom’s  village,  the  Ofhd  per¬ 
forms  the  Bhelod-phdri  at  the  groom’s  house,  after  which 
the  Chelnd  is  dismantled. 

Gram  Pujd— When  all  the  marital  rites  are  over,  the  Ofhd 
or  Pdhdn  (priest)  of  bride-groom’s  village  again  performs  the 
Grdmpujd  in  the  village,  sacrificing  the  fowl  that  was  previ¬ 
ously  vowed  and  offered. 

With  the  completion  of  the  Grdmpujd,  the  marriage  cere¬ 
mony  comes  to  an  end. 

The  dguds  of  both  the  parties  are  thereafter  paid  off  their 
remunerations. 

II.  BIHA— TYPE  B 

A  few  Oraons  of  the  Sunderban  area,  who  have  been 
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practices  almost  in  the  same  way  as  the  local  Hindus,  elimina¬ 
ting  many  of  the  Oraon  customs  and  practices,  not  found 
amongst  the  local  Hindu  castes  and  communities.  These  peo¬ 
ple  requisition  the  services  of  Hindu  Brahmin  (a  Hindu  priest) 
for  conducting  the  marriage  rites  as  are  done  by  the  Hindu 
castes,  and  the  priest  is  paid  in  cash  and  kind  according  to 
their  capacity. 

(a)  negotiation,  arrangements  etc. 

The  preliminary  arrangements  for  selection  of  the  bride 
and  the  bridegroom  etc.  in  this  type  ofi  marriage  are  practi¬ 
cally  similar  to  that  of  the  Marriage — Type-A  described  ear¬ 
lier,  but  the  procedure  has  been  greatly  simplified  in  form. 
Like  the  local  Hindus,  the  final  selection  is  sealed  with 
Ashirbad  in  the  form  of  a  piece  of  ornament  or  a  few  silver 
coins  presented  to  the  bride  by  the  groom’s  father  or  his  re¬ 
presentative  ;  and  in  a  similar  way  the  representative  of  the 
bride's  party  comes  over  to  the  groom’s  house  for  Ashirbad , 
presenting  the  groom  with  clothes  or  rings  or  money  etc.  ;  the 
question  of  dowry  is  also  settled  as  also  the  date  of  the  actual 
marriage  ceremony. 

(b)  pre-marital  rites 

So  far  as  pre  marital  rites  are  concerned,  these  have  also 
been  simplified  in  this  type  of  marriage.  The  bride  is  taken 
to  a  source  of  water  and  given  bath  with  the  accompaniment 
of  conchshell  blowing  and  sound  of  ‘Ulu’  ‘Ulu’  from  the  ton¬ 
gues  of  females  accompanying  her.  After  bath,  she  is  given  a 
new  red-bordered  sari  to  wear. 

At  the  groom’s  house  in  the  morning  of  the  wedding  day, 
worshipping  of  ancestors  is  performed  by  the  Hindu  Brahmin 
priest  (without  any  form  of  sacrifice  or  offering  of  hdndia 
as  done  by  the  orthodox  Oraons.). 

After  the  worship  of  the  ancestors,  the  ceremony  of  tur¬ 
meric  paste  application  ( Gdye-halud )  in  a  rather  simple  form 
is  done  at  the  groom’s  house,  when  turmeric  paste  is  annoin- 
ted  on  the  groom’s  body.  A  part  of  the  same  paste  is  sent 
to  the  bride’s  house  for  application  on  her  body.. 
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Regarding  the  marital  procession,  there  is  hardly  any 
difference  between  the  two  types  of  marriages. 

(c)  MARRIAGE  PROPER 

So  far  as  the  marriage  rites  proper  are  concerned,  these 
are  conducted  by  a  Hindu  Brahmin  priest  almost  in  the  same 
way  as  is  done  in  other  Hindu  houses.  A  Yajna  is  performed, 
and  the  girl  is  ceremonially  handed  over  to  the  groom  by 
the  bride’s  father  (‘ Sampraddn ’),  while  the  priest  is  chanting. 
mantras  (sacred  hymns).  Just  before  this,  the  bride  is  made 
to  circle  round  the  groom  seven  times,  and  the  ceremony  of 
Shuvadristi  (sacred  gaze)  is  performed  under  cover  of  a  piece 
of  cloth,  during  which  the  groom  and  the  bride  have  their  first 
look  at  each  other.  Application  of  vermilion  ( Sindur'ddn )  is- 
clone  thereafter., 

After  the  marriage  and  dinner,  the  bride  and  the  groom 
are  taken  to  a  specially  decorated  room  ( Bdsar  ghar )  where 
young  friends  and  young  relatives  of  the  bride  cut  jokes  and 
sing  various  songs. 

(d)  post-marital  rites 

Post-marital  rites  are  also  simpler  in  form.  In  the  nexL 
morning  Basi-biha  ceremony  takes  place,  when  the  Brahmin 
priest  performs  some  rituals.  After  Bdsi  bihd  and  midday 
meal,  the  bride-groom  starts  for  his  own  house  with  his  bride. 

When  the  party  returns  to  the  groom’s  house  with  the 
bride,  they  are  formally  received  ( Baran )  by  the  relatives  of 
the  bride  groom.  The  couple  are  made  to  stand  on  a  plate 
containing  a  solution  of  powdered  rice,  water  and  red  paint. 
The  bride  stands  in  front  of  the  bridegroom  holding  a  live 
fish.  Then  they  are  ceremonially  led  by  elderly  women  into 
a  room,  where  they  salute  all  the  elderly  persons  who  bless 
them. 

The  night  of  this  day  is  termed  as  Kdl-Ratri  on  which  the 
bride  and  the  groom  must  not  meet  or  see  each  other  till  the 
night  is  over. 

Next  day,  the  presentation  of  the  bride  to  the  relatives 
and  the  neighbours  takes  place,  which  is  followed  by  a  feast 
similar  to  Type-A  marriage.  On  the  night,  the  groom  and  the 
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bride  ceremonially  meet  each  other  for  the  first  time  in  a 
specially  arranged  room,  where  they  pass  the  night  on  ( Phul 
Sajya),  a  bedstead  decorated  with  flowers. 

On  the  eighth  day  after  marriage,  the  groom  and  the 
bride  visit  the  bride’s  father’s  house  and  return  after  a  few 
days. 

These  customs  as  practised  by  the  few  Hinduised  Oraons 
are  practically  similar  to  those  of  the  Hindu  castes  and  done 
in  rather  simple  and  superficial  form. 

III.  OTHER  TYPES  OF  MARRIAGES 

(a)  love  marriage  (bhalobasa-biha) 

When  a  boy  and  a  girl  fall  in  love  with  each  other,  and 
decide  to  marry,  the  boy  conveys  his  decision  to  his 
father  through  some  relatives  or  friends.  The  father  employs, 
an  agna  for  bringing  all  necessary  information  about  the  girl 
and  her  family,  and  after  considering  all  the  factors  if  the 
fathers  of  both  the  parties  agree  to  this  proposal  then  the 
marriage  is  setted  following  the  procedures  as  described  in 
Type  A  marriage.  The  marriage  rites  observed  in  this  type 
of  marriage  are  quite  similar  to  that  of  the  negotiation  type 
of  marriage.  If  the  guardian  of  either  party  doesf  not  agree 
to  this  type  of  marriage,  the  couple  sometimes  run  away  from 
the  village  and  marries.  Generally,  if  the  boy  and  the  girl  do 
not  belong  to  the  same  sib,  and  if  either  of  them  was  not 
married  earlier,  then  the  parents  generally  do  not  stand  in  the 
way  ofi  their  marriage.  This  type  of  marriage  is  also  preva¬ 
lent  among  the  Ranchi  Oraons  as  also  among  the  Hindu  in¬ 
habitants  of  South  Bengal. 

(b)  marriage  by  force 

Force,  as  a  means  of  procuring  a  bride,  is  generally  adopted 
by  those  young  Oraons,  who  are  not  quite  sure  whether  the 
girls  of  their  choice  would  like  to  marry  them.  The  person 
concerned  generally  waits  for  a  suitable  opportunity,  and  as 
soon  as  that  arrives,  he  applies  forcefully  the  mark  of  vermi¬ 
lion  on  the  forehead  of  the  girl,  and  runs  away  from  the  spot 
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in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  beatings  etc.  iirom  the  girl's  relatives. 

Ihis  procedure  is  generally  adopted  by  a  young  man,  when 
he  lmds  the  girl  of  her  choice  at  a  lonely  place,  outside  the 
village,  and  he  is  often  helped  in  this  matter  by  his  friends. 

As  soon  as  the  girl’s  father  gets  the  news  of  the  incident, 
he  lodges  a  protest  with  the  Rajmoral  of  the  village.  On  a 
scheduled  day,  during  the  session  of  the  Panchayet,  both  the 
parties  are  invited,  and  hearings  are  held  regarding  the  case. 
Generally,  the  father  of  the  boy  is  heavily  fined  for  the  mis¬ 
behaviour  of  his  son. 

After  the  payment  of  the  fine  and  after  some  formal  nego¬ 
tiations  between  the  parties,  the  marriage  is  settled  between 
the  boy  and  the  girl,  provided  there  is  no  marital  bar  between 
the  parties. 

At  present  the  incidence  of  occurrence  of  this  type  of 
marriage  among  the  Oraons  of  the  Sunderban  area  is  insigni¬ 
ficant  in  number,  and  the  marital  rites  observed  in  this  type 
of  marriage,  are  also  simplified  to  a  considerable  extent. 

(c)  marriage  by  service  (gharjamai  system) 

This  type  of  marriage  generally  takes  place  when  a  well- 
to-do  Oraon  has  no  son  but  a  daughter  only  or  when  the 
man  is  sufficiently  old  and  has  a  grown-up  daughter  with 
minor  children.  In  such  cases,  the  persons  concerned  try  to 
seek  Gharjamai  (who  is  generally  a  poor  Oraon  or  come  from  a 
poor  family)  to  get  their  help  in  agricultural  as  well  as  in 
other  socio-economic  persuits.  The  marriage  expenses  are 
generally  borne  by  the  girl’s  father,  and  no  bride-price  is  de¬ 
manded,  and  in  return  the  bride-groom  series  his  would-be 
father-in-law  for  a  period  varying  from  six  months  to  two  years. 
The  marriage  proper  generally  takes  place  after  the  end  of  this 
service  period,  and  before  the  marriage,  the  boy  and  the  girl 
are  not  allowed  to  establish  any  sort  of  sexual  relation  etc. 
with  each  other. 

After  the  end  of  the  service  period,  if  the  girl’s  father  does 
not  want  to  give  his  daughter  to  the  hands  of  his  proposed 
son-in-law  due  to  some  reasons,  then  the  man  concerned  has 
full  right  to  claim  restitution  for  the  service  that  he  rendered 
to  the  father  of  the  girl  during  the  period. 
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Alter  the  marriage,  the  couple  may  live  in  the  house  of 
the  bride’s  father  life-long  or  may  start  a  separate  establish¬ 
ment  near  the  bride’s  father’s  house. 

The  marital  rites  ovserved  in  this  type  of  marriage,  are  less 
•elaborate  and  less  expensive  than  in  the  negotiation  type  of 
marriage. 

It  may  be  mentioned  here  that  like  some  members  of  the 
neiehbourine  Hindu  castes  and  communities,  sometimes  an 

O  O 

Oraon  is  seen  living  with  his  father-in-law  after  marriage  (here 
he  does  not  have  to  render  service  before  marriage).  Generally 
those  Oraons  who  are  quite  well-to-do  and  who  have  no  sons 
but  a  daughter  only,  prefer  to  have  this  type  of  son-in-law. 
This  second  type  of  marriage  is  also  known  among  them  as 
Gharjamai. 

The  above  types  of  marriage,  are  also  found  among  the 
Oraons  of  Ranchi  area. 

(d)  polygyny 

The  Oraons  of  Sunderban  practise  polygyny  to  a  very  limi¬ 
ted  extent,  and  this  is  mainly  confined  to  a  few  persons  of 
wealth  and  status.  The  present-day  tendency  among  them  is 
for  monogamous  type  of  marriage.  In  the  polygynous  type 
of  marriage,  rituals  are  followed  in  detail  only  during  the  first 
marriage  as  in  the  case  of  negotiation  type  of  marriage  des¬ 
cribed  earlier.  But  in  subsequent  marriages,  the  rituals  ob¬ 
served  are  less  elaborate  and  curtailed  and  modified  to  a  great 
extent.  Further,  the  bride  price  demanded  for  the  subsequent 
marriages  are  also  much  higher  than  in  the  hrst  marriage. 
Both  sororal  and  non-sororal  polygyny  having  a  single  hut 
meant  for  all  the  wives,  are  generally  the  characteristics  of 
this  type  of  marriage. 

This  type  is  also  prevalent  among  a  few  Oraons  of  Cliota- 
Nagpur. 

(e)  divorce  (chhari) 

Divorce,  known  as  Chhari,  is  permissible  among  the 
Oraons  of  the  Sunderban  area  on  the  grounds  of  loose  charac¬ 
ter,  debauchery,  quarrelsome  habit,  sterility  etc.  on  the  part 
of  either  of  the  parties. 
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When  a  husband  or  wife  is  unwilling  to  stay  with  each- 
other,  the  relatives  of  both  the  parties  first  o£  all  try  to  settle 
the  matter  amicably,  and  if  that  does  not  succeed  the  party 
concerned  appeals  to  the  village  Panchayet  for  divorce.  On  a 
particular  day,  the  village  Panchayet  sits  for  deciding  the 
matter,  where  both  the  parties  (in  case  of  wife,  her  father 
or  some  one  of  father’s  family)  are  requested  to  be  present, 
1  he  Panchayet  after  going  through  the  arguments  of  the  parties, 
try  to  settle  the  case  amicably  but  if  that  fails,  the  party  con¬ 
cerned  is  given  permission  to  divorce. 

Divorce  is  also  permissible  among  the  Oraons  of  the 
Chota-Nagpur  area.  No  special  ceremonies  or  formalities  are 
observed  for  effecting  a  divorce.  Roy  describes  the  following 
points  (1928  :  171)  on  which  the  divorce  is  allowed  : _ - 

(1)  that  the  wife  is  a  landi  or  run-away. 

(2)  that  she  is  a  kurid  or  habitual  idler  and  neglects  her 
household  duties,  or  cannot  perform  them  properly); 

(3)  that  she  is  a  churni,  or  thief; 

(4)  that  she  possesses  the  evil  eye  ( najar )  or  is  a  witch 
(ddiri) ; 

(5)  that  she  has  brought  sickness  or  misfortune  and  ill-luck 
to  her  husband’s  family  ; 

(7)  that  the  wife  is  barren,  or  the  husband  is  impotent; 

(8)  that  either  the  husband  or  the  wife  is  a  lunatic  ; 

(9)  that  either  the;  husband  or  the  wife  has  been  converted 
into  Christianity,  and 

(10)  confirmed  bad  temper  and  frequent  quarrels  between 
husband  and  wife. 

In  Sunderban  tract,  due  to  the  influence  of  neighbouring 
Hindu  inhabitants,  the  Oraon  husbands  and  wives  do  not 
normally  think  of  divorce  as  they  believe  like  the  local 
Hindus  that  the  marital  union  they  establish,  is  a  devine  bond, 
and  should  not  be  broken  by  these  earthly  factors. 

(f)  remarriage  of  a  widowed  or  a  divorced  person  (sanga) 

A  widowed  or  a  divorced  person  in  Oraon  society  of  Sunder¬ 
ban  is  permitted  to  marry  again,  even  if  he/she  has  children  by 
previous  wife/husband.  Normally  such  persons  seek  partners, 
Who  are  either  divorced  or  widowed,  though  sometimes  they 
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are  marrying  unmarried  persons  by  paying  a  higher  bride  price 
than  in  cases  of  normal  marriages.  Rituals  are  not  observed 
in  detail  in  this  type  of  marriage.  Here  a  groom  one  mor¬ 
ning  goes  to  the  house  of  the  selected  bride  accompanied  only 
by  widowed  persons.  In  the  main  room  of  the  bride’s  house, 
both  the  bride  and  the  groom  are  given  seats  and  both  of  them 
paint  each  other  with  turmeric  paste  ;  after  which  they  take 
bath  and  dress  in  new  clothes.  A  feast  is  given  later  on  to 
the  assembled  guests.  The  most  characteristic  feature  of  this 
type  of  marriage  is  that  the  vermilion  .is)  not  used  here  as  done 
in  other  cases. 

In  the  Sanga  type  of  marriage  only,  the  widows  and 
widowers  are  allowed  to  witness  the  marriaged,  unmarried 
persons  being  strictly  forbidden  from  attending  this  ceremony. 

Among  the  neighbouring  Hindu  castes  and  communities 
of  the  Sunderban  area  usually  belonging  to  backward  classes, 
these  types  of  marriages  are  also  prevalent,  but  their  incidence 
of  occurrence  is  insignificant  in  number. 

Among  the  Oraons  of  Chota  Nagpur  also  a  widowed  or  a 
divorced  person  can  marry  a  divorced  or  a  widowed  person, 
and  this  type  of  marriage  is*  known  here  as  Sagdi. 

“If  an  Oraon  bachelor  wants  to  marry  a  widow,  he  has  first 
to  go  through  a  mock  marriage  with  a  brass  jar  (lota)  or  with' 
a  flower..;...”  (Roy:  1928:  170).  In  the  Sagdi  type  of  mar¬ 
riage,  the  ceremonies  are  much  less  elaborate  than  in  the  case 
of  Benja  type  (i.e.  regular  negotiation  type  of  marriage). 

I.  FUNERAL  CEREMONY 

The  mode  of  disposal  of.  dead  bodies  among  the  Oraons 
of  the  Sunderban  area  is  generally  by  burial.  There  is  no 
common  burial  ground  for  the  village  in  most  cases,  bodies 
generally  being  buried  in  the  fields  close  to  their  house.  A 
few  well-dodo  thoroughly  Hinduised  Oraons  have  adopted 
the  Hindu  custom  of  disposal  of  dead  bodies  by  cremation. 
Bodies  of  persons  dying  of  burns,  are  also  disposed  of  by 
cremation. 

In  cases  of  deaths  firom  some  contagious  diseases  (e.g,. 
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Cholera,  Small-pox,  I  uberculosis  etc.)  or  deaths  from  un¬ 
natural  causes  (Snakebite,  Drowning,  Thunder  and  Lightening 
etc.)  bodies  are  buried  far  away  from  the  village  boundary, 
after  performing  some  magical  rites  for  checking  the  influence 
of  the  evil  spirits  responsible  for  such  deaths,  and  in  a  few 
cases  (e.g.  drowning),  bodies  are  thrown  away  into  the  river 
or  canal  .  Bodies  are  also  thrown  into  the  canal  or  river 
during  outbreaks  of  epidemic  diseases  without  properly  per 
fbrming  the  usual  rites  connected  with  the  dead  body  dispo¬ 
sal,  on  account  of  their  extreme  poverty. 

Regarding  the  methods  of  disposal  of  the  dead  bodies 
among  the  Oraons  of  Chota-Nagpur,  Roy  says,  “If  a  death 
has  occured  before  the  setting  in  of  the  monsoon  rains,  the 
corpse  is  cremated  at  once.,  But  if  an  Oraon  dies  after  the 
sprouting  of  the  new  paddy  seedlings  of  the  year  in  June- 
July  but  before  the  harvest  in  November,  the  dead  body  is 
temporarily  buried  in  the  masdn. (1928:  174) 

Even  in  Ranchi,  the  tendency  for  disposal  of  dead  bodies 
by  cremation  was  increasing,  but  Oraons  converted  to 
Christianity  invariably  practise  burial  and  non-Christians  are 
also  now  taking  to  Burial  more  freely.  The  probable  reasons 
for  the  above  are  as  follows :  — 

(1)  Depressed  economic  condition — cremation  is  much 
more  expensive  than  the  burial,  and  the  poor  people 
cannot  afford  to  do  it. 

(2)  Deforestation — Due  to  clearing  of  forests,  the  wood 
required  for  cremation  cannot  be  procured  easily,  and 
the  price  for  the  same  in  the  local  market  is  high. 

(3)  Reservation  of  forest — Previously  these  people  used 
to  collect  wood  for  cremation  of  the  dead  and  other 
domestic  purposes  from  the  forest;  but  at  present  due 
to  reservation  of  forests,  this  facility  has  greatly  been 
reduced. 

The  above  reasons  also  operate  in  Sunderban  area  too, 
leading  to  increased  adoption  of  burial  again  for  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  the  dead. 

A  detailed  account  of  the  funeral  rites  is  given  below 
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as  practised  by  the  Sunderban  Oraons  in  cases  of  normal 
deaths., 

I.  BURIAL 

(a)  in  the  deceased’s  house 

(i)  General  observances' :  When  a  death  occurs  in  an 
Oraon  family  of  the  Sunderban  area,  the  females  and  the 
children  of  the  family  lament  loudly,  sitting  by  the  side  ofi 
the  dead.  If  death  occurs  at  night,  no  funeral  rite  is  generally 
performed  during  the  night  but  the  members  of  the  family 
wait  till  the  dawn.  During  the  whole  night,  one  or  more  male 
members  (usually  the  sons)  of  the  family  remain  seated  by  the 
side  of  the  corpse  touching  it  because  of  the  fear  of  spirit- 
intrusion.  The  members  of  the  family  do  not  take  food  or 
light  the  oven'  during  this  time.  The  relatives  living  nearby, 
are  informed  about  the  death  by  the  members  of  the  family 
or  by  the  friends  or  neighbours.  The  neighbours  and  friends 
come  to  console  them. 

(ii)  Washing  and  dressing  of  the  dead  body:  Washing 
and  dressing  of  the  dead  body  are  generally  done  within  the 
room  where  the  man  died  or  on  the  courtyard  ( Angnd)  of  the 
house.  The  female  folk  of  the  household  generally  perform 
the  functions  of  washing  and  dressing.  At  first,  after  putting 
the  dead  body  on  the  mat,  the  female  members  take  off  the 
amulets  or  ornaments  (if  any)  from  the  body  of  the  dead,  and 
also  the  clothings,  after  which  they  rub  the  dead  body  with  their 
left  hand  with  a  paste  of  turmeric  and  mustard  oil,  and  sprinkle 
some  cold  water  from  an  earthen  pot  ( Chukd )  on  the  dead 
body,  and  wash  it  also  with  their  left  hand.  Then  each  of  the 
women  wipes  the  dead  body  with  a  piece  of  dry  cloth.  In 
case  of  death  of  a  woman  dying  before  her  husband,  vermi¬ 
lion  marks  are  put  on  the  forehead  and  the  parting  line  of 
her  hair. 

In  Chota-Nagpur,  the  dead  body  of  an  Oraon  is  taken 
out  into  the  courtyard  by  the  usual  door,  with  its  head 
pointing  towards  south  and  feet  to  the  north.  As  soon  as 
the  dead  body  is  taken  out  of  the  hut,  ashes  are  strewn  on 
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the  floor  and  the  doors  are  shut..  These  doors  remain  closed 
till  the  return  of  funeral  party.  After  taking  out  the  body 
into  the  courtyard,  it  is  bathed  with  cold  water  and  is  anointed 
with  oil  and  afterwards,  the  head  is  sometimes  besmeared  with 
oil  and  turmeric  paste.  In,  case  of  woman  dying  before  her  hus¬ 
band,  her  forehead  and  partings  of  her  hair  are  anointed  with 
vermilion  mixed  with  oil.  On  hearing  the  wailing  of  the 
bereaved  family,  relatives  and  neighbours  come  quickly  to 
the  deceased’s  house,  each  carrying  some  paddy  ( baipi )  in  a 
small  busket  ( machua )  or  on  a  winnowing  fan  {sup).  They  then 
pour  the  contents  of  their  buskets  into  an  empty  busket  kept 
by  the  side  of  the  corpse.  But  this  rite  is  not  practised  by 
the  Oraons  of  Sunderban  area. 

Among  the  Hindu  castes  of  the  Sunderban  area  around 
the  Oraons,  the  dead  body  is  taken  out  of  the  room  on  the 
courtyard  and  after  washing  the  body,  is  dressed  with  new 
clothes.  The  treatment  of  married  woman  dying  before  her 
husband,  is  also  same  as  the  Oraons. 

(iii)  Uttering  of  Sabdi  name :  If  the  dead  person  is  a 
Sddhuali  or  Sddhu  (i.e.  he  who  performed  Gurut?iukh  at  the 
time  of  his  father’s  death)  then,  as  soon  as  the  washing  and 
dressing  of  the  dead  body  is  finished,  a  Sddhu  (the  man  who 
Sjings  Sadhuali)  is  called  in  for  uttering  the  Sabdi  name  (the 
mantra  which  was  uttered  during  the  deceased’s  Gurhimukh), 
and  paid  remuneration  for  his  service. 

This  rite  of  uttering  of  Sabdi  name  is  absent  among  the 
•Oraons  of  Chota-Nagpur  area.  Among  the  different  castes 
and  communities  in  Sunderban  area,  when  a  man  is  dying 
the  name  of  Lord  Hari  is  uttered  and  often  Kir  tan  (psalm 
regarding  Lord  Hari )  is  sung. 

(iv)  Preparation  of  funeral  bier  ( Sarha ):  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  the  male  members  of  the  family  with  the  help  of  villagers, 
start  preparing  the  Sarha  (bier),  for  carrying  the  dead  body. 
First  of  all,  they  take  two  bamboo  poles  (each  generally  about 
ten  feet  in  length)  and  place  a  number  of  bamboo  splits  across 
the  poles  and  tie  them  by  means  of  cocount  ropes.  The  two 
extreme  ends  of  the  bamboo  poles  are  kept  free  so  that  the 
carriers  of  the  corpse  can  hold  these  on  their  shoulders. 
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The  Ranchi  Oraons  prepare  the  Sarha  or  Sangat  (bier) 
almost  in  the  identical  way,  so  also  the  Hindu  castes  oil 
Deltaic  Bengal. 

(v)  Wearing  of  Funeral  Clothes  ( Luga  Parana ):  After 
the  dead  body  is  washed  and  dressed,  it  is  placed  by  a  few 
male  members  on  the  Sarha  (bier)  kept  on  the  courtyard 
{Angnay  Before  placing  the  dead  body  over  the  Sarha ,  a 
mat  ( [Patia )  made  of  date  palm  leaves,  covered  with  a  new 
white  long  cloth  ( Luga)  is  spread  over  the  Sarha  by  the  elderly 
women. 

The  body  is  placed  on  the  bier  in  such  a  way  that  the 
Bead  of  the  dead  body  points  towards  the  south.  When  the 
body  is  brought  out  on  the  courtyard,  the  door  ofl  the  room 
where  the  man  breathed  his  last,  remains  open.  Some  of  the 
relatives,  generally  women,  put  a  second  piece  of  Luga  on  the 
■dead  body  and  the  old  clothings  of  the  dead  are  kept  by  the 
side  of  the  dead  on  the  Sarha  after  which  the  dead  body  is 
.again  covered  with  the  third  piece  of  Luga,  all  the  Lugds  being 
of  same  size  and  of  same  material.  The  body  is  generally  not 
tied  by  means  of  any  rope  with  the  Sarha. 

The  above  procedures  are  also  observed  more  or  less  in 
a  similar  way  by  the  neighbouring  Hindu  castes  and  commu¬ 
nities  living  around  the  Oraons  of  Sunderban  area  and  also 
by  the  Ranchi  Oraons. 

(vi)  Articles  required  for  the  disposal  of  dead  body : 
The  following  articles  are  usually  required  for  the  dispo¬ 
sal  of  the  dead  body.  Some  uncooked  usna  rice,  some  paddy, 
mustard  seeds,  flowers,  a  copper  coin,  an  earthen  pot  contain¬ 
ing  hdndia  (liquor),  three  twigs  of  Bdbld  tree  ( Acacia )  etc. 
All  these  are  kept  on  a  Sup  (winnowing  fan)  by  the  side 
of  the  dead  body  on  the  Sarha,  and  along  with  these  broom 
slicks,  digging  implements  such  as  hoe  ( Koder ),  scythe  ( Ddoli ) 
etc  are  also  kept.  Further,  a  brass  pot  for  carrying  water, 
sanctified  with  Tulsi  leaves  (Basil),  Bolan  (the  straw-rope)  and 
Ndra  (straw  taken  from  the  roof  of  the  house  of  the  deceased) 
are  also  required  for  the  disposal. 

The  Oraons  of  Chota-Nagpur  also  require  different  arti¬ 
cles  for  disposal,  of  which  paddy,  boiled  rice,  some  oil  and 
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copper  coins  are  most  important.  “If  the  deceased  belonged 
to  a  well-to-do  family,  small  straw  bundle  ( tipsi )  containing 
paddy  is  carried  by  some  man  behind  the  corpse”  (Roy: 
1928:  173), 

The  Hindus  of  the  Sunderban  area  also  take  with  them 
Khai  (fried  paddy),  copper  coins  etc.  during  the  disposal  of 
their  dead,  which  are  scattered  on  the  road  as  the  procession 
is  proceeding  to  the  cremation  ground. 

(b)  the  funeral  procession  and  the  rites  observed 

When  all  the  rites  (which  must  be  observed  in  the 
deceased’s  house  before  starting),  are  over,  some  oil  the  relatives 
(generally  sons)  friends  and  villagers  (number  of  whom  are 
four)  lift  the  bier  ( Sarha)  up  on  their  shoulders  uttering  “Bala 
Hari;  Haribol”  (i.e.  uttering  the  name  of)  Lord  Hari )  three 
times,  and  start  for  the  adjoining  field  for  the  disposal  of  the 
body.  The  funeral  procession  generally  consists  of  relatives, 
both  male  and  female  (excepting  the  newly  wed  girls  and 
pregnant  women),  friends  of  the  dead,  members  of  the 
Panchayet  and  villagers  etc.  An  old  woman  follows  the  pro¬ 
cession,  carrying  with  her  the  Sup  (winnowing  fan  that  was 
kept  on  the  Sarhd  previously)  containing  different  articles  for 
the  funeral  purposes.  She  also  takes  along  with  the  Sup , 
‘the  earthen  vessel  containing  hdndid  and  the  broom  sticks. 
One  of  the  male  relatives  carries  the  Bolan  and  the  Ndrd , 
and  the  others  take  the  brass  pot  for  sanetified  waters  of  Tulsi 
(Basil),  digging  implements  etc.  During  the  course  of  the 
journey,  the  members  of  the  funeral  procession  utter  Bala- 
Hari,  Hari-Bol ”  several  times,'  and  an  old  woman  sprinkles 
some  water,  usna  rice  (i.e.  per-boiled  rice)  and  paddy  at  three 
different  places  on  the  way  on  the  feet  of  the  four  persons, 
who  carry  the  bier  on  their  shoulders. 

As  regards  the  funeral  procession  of  the  Oraons  of 
Ranchi  district,  Roy  writes:  “Whether  the  corpse  be  that  of 
a  male  or  a  female  it  is  only  women  who  must  carry  it  on 
the  bier  on  their  shoulders  with  the  hands,  to  the  masdn 
or  cremation  ground  of  the  village.  But  a  pregnant  woman 
may  not  take  part  in  carrying  the  corpse  or  in  any  other 
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rite  connected  with  the  dead’’  (1928:  173).  But  this  prac¬ 
tice  is  totally  absent  among  the  Oraons  of  Sunderban,  and 
also  have  [alien  into  disuse  in  many  of  the  present-day  Oraon 
villages  of  Ranchi  District. 

In  a  funeral  procession  of  Ranchi  Oraons,  both  males 
and  females  participate. 

Among  the  Hindu  castes  and  communities  of  the  Sunder¬ 
ban  area,  the  dead  body  is  taken  to  the  cremation  ground  on 
a  bier  by  four  or  more  male  persons  followed  by  other  male- 
relatives  and  friends  carrying  different  articles.  The  women 
generally  do  not  participate  in  the  procession,  unlike  the 
Oraons  of  both  the  areas. 

‘Bala-Hari’,  ‘Hari-Bol’  (i.e.  uttering  the  name  of  Lord 
Hari)  is  also  uttered  at  the  time  of  leaving  the  house  for  the 
crentation  ground  and  also  during  the  course  of  the  journey 
by  the  Hindus  of  the  area.  This  is  also  done  by  the  Sunderban 
Oraons,  but  this  is  not  prevalent  amongst  the  Ranchi  Oraons. 

Among  the  Ranchi  Oraons,  one  woman  scatters  paddy 
and  cotton  now  and  then,  on  the  way,  and  among  the  Hindus 
of  the  Suderban  area,  Khai  (fried  paddy)  is  generally  scattered. 

(c)  OBSERVANCES  AT  THE  DECEASED’S  HOUSE  AFTER  THE 
FUNERAL  PROCESSION  HAS  LEFT 

When  the  funeral  procession  leaves  the  house,  the  women 
folk  of  the  household  clean  the  floor,  lower  part  of  the  walls 
(both  inner  and  outer  sides)  of  the  hut  and  the  courtyard,  and 
apply  solution  of  cow-dung,  earth  and  water  to  purify  the 
house.  After  cleaning,  they  spread  some  ashes  ( Rakh )  on  the 
floor  of  the  room  where  the  man  died,  after  which  they  come 
out  of  the  room  and  close  the  door. 

Among  the  Oraons  of  Chota-Nagpur,  the  spreading  of 
ashes  and  closing  of  the  door  of  the  room  where  the  man 
died,  are  done  as  soon  as  the  dead  body  is  brought  out  of 
the  room.  When  the  funeral  procession  leaves  the  house  for 
mas  an,  \  he  female  folk  of  the  house  dean  and  wash  it  by 
besmearing  with  a  solution  of  cow-dung,  earth  and  water. 

Among  the  neighbouring  Hindu  castes  and  communities 
of  Sunderban  area,  the  custom  of  keeping  of  ashes  on  the 
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floor  of  the  room  of  the  dead  is  absent,  but  often  the  house 
is  washed  and  cleaned  as  in  the  case  of  the  Oraons. 

(d)  observances  at  the  place  oe  disposal 

(i)  Buying  of  earth :  Reaching  the  adjoining  held,  they 
keep  the  Sarha  on  the  ground  in  such  a  way  that  the  head 
of  the  dead  points  towards  the  south.  The  eldest  son  of  the 
dead  places  the  copper  coin,  on  the  spot  selected  for  burial 
as  an  indication  of  the  land  being  symbolically  purchased  for 
burial  purpose  from  the  Dharma  or  Bhagwan  (the  Almighty 
God  who  is  supposed  to  be  the  owner  of  all  the  lands  of  the 
universe)  so  that  the  soul  of  the  dead  may  get  temporary 
shelter  there.  In  absence  of  the  eldest  son,  the  above  rite  is 
done  by  the  next  son  or  brother  or  brother’s  son  or  others. 

Roy  and  other  authors  do  not  mention  anything  about 
the  rite  of  purchase  of  earth  from  the  Supreme  Deity  while 
discussing  about  the  funeral  ceremony  of  the  Oraons  of  Chota- 
Nagpur  whereas  this  is  prevalent  amongst  some  backward 
Hindu  communities  of  the  Sunderban  from  whom  the  immi¬ 
grant  Oraons  appear  to  have  borrowed  the  custom. 

(ii)  Digging  of  the  grave :  After  the  symbolic  purchase 
of  the  earth,  a  few  persons  (generally  those  who  carried  the 
bier  excluding  the  son)  dig  it  he  grave  in  the  north-south  direc¬ 
tion,  which  is  about  ten  feet  in  length  and  about  three  feet 
in  breadth.  In  case  of  tthe  adult  males,  the  depth  of  the  grave 
is  almost  equal  to  the  height  of  their  waist,  whereas  in  case 
of  adult  females  the  depth  is  equal  to  the  height  of;  their 
chest.  The  first  three  clods  of  earth  ( Pahela-mati )  are  kept 
separately  on  the  side  of  the  head  of  the  dead  as  also  the 
copper  coin  by  the  side  of  the  grave. 

When  the  grave  is  dug  out,  the  sons  of  the  dead  (in  their 
absence  other  male  kins)  lift  the  body  from  the  Sarha,  and 
two  other  persons  (who  dug  up  the  grave)  place  the  mat  and 
the  Lugd  from  the  bier  on  the  floor  of  .the  pit. 

Among  the  Oraons  of  Chota-Nagpur,  during  the  digging 
of  the  grave,  the  first  three  clods  of  earth  are  kept  separately 
by  them.  This  custom  is  absent  here.  The  pit  is  dug  gene¬ 
rally  in  the  north-south  direction.  “Three  long  branches  of 
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the  karan j  ( Pongamia  glabra')  tree  are  each  doubled  up  in 
the  form  of  the  letter  U  and  let  down  into  the  pit  so 
that  the  two  ends  of  each  branch  stick  out  along  and  above 
the  eastern  and  western  walls  oi  the  pit,  and  the  central  por¬ 
tion  of  each  branch  lies  flat  on  the  floor  of  the  pit.  Then 
three  Sal  wood  poles  are  placed  cross-ways  over  them  at  the 
bottom  of  the  pit  with  their  length  from  north  to  south” 
(Roy:  1928:  174). 

(iii)  Token  Feeding  and  Laying  the  Dead  body  in  the  pit : 
After  this,  some  female  relatives  of  the  dead,  one  after  another, 
put  some  boiled  rice  (bhdt)  and  a, little  handid  into  the  mouth 
of  the  dead  and  wash  it  with  water.  As  soon  as  this  rite  is 
is  over  the  persons  who  carry  bier,  move  round  ithe  grave 
along  with  the  dead  body  three  times  from  south  to  north  in 
the  anti-clockwise  direction,  and  hand  over  the  corpse  to  those 
two  persons  who  have,  in  the  mean  time,  descended  within  the 
pit.  They  lay  the  body  on  its  back  over  the  Lugd,  spread 
over  the  mat  on  the  floor  of  the  pit,  with  its  head  towards 
the  south. 

The  Oraons  of  Chota-Nagpur  also  put  some  usna  rice 
and  drop  rice -beer  into  the  month  of  the  dead,  with  the 
utterance  of  a  prayer  and  wash  the  mouth  every  time.  Then, 
after  moving  round  the  pit  (keeping  the  pit  to  their  left)  with 
the  dead  body  three  times,  it  is  laid  into  the  pit.  Sometimes 
the  dead  body  is  consigned  into  the  grave  with  the  help  of  a 
rope. 

Among  some  of  the  backward  castes  and  communities  of 
Sunderban,  this  custom  of  token  feeding  of  the  dead  body  is 
practised. 

(iv)  Touching  Fire  to  Mouth  ( Mukhe  Agun )  :  The 
•eldest  son  of  the  dead  then  observes  the  rite  of  Mukhd-Asrun 
He  lights  the  Ndra  by  the  left  hand  with  the  fire  of  the  Boldn, 
and  touches  the  mouth  of  the  dead  with  the  burning  end  of 
Ndra  thrice.  After  this  he  puts  the  Ndra  and  the  Boldn  by 
the  side  of  the  dead  inside  the  pit.  At  present  the  Hinduised 
Oraons  of  the  Sunderban  area  perform  the  Mukhe-Agun  cere¬ 
mony  whh  the  help  of  a  branch  of  wood-apple  (Egle  mar- 


melos  Corica )  or  Fig  {Ficus  cunis),  one  end  of  which  is  wraped 
with  a  piece  of  cloth  which  is  set  fire  to. 

As  regards  the  above  ceremony  of  the  Oraons  of  Chota- 
Nagpur,  none  of  the  authors  has  mentioned  anything  about  the 
rite  of  touching  the  mouth  of  the  dead  with  fire  before  burial. 

All  the  Hindu  inhabitants  of  the  Southern  Bengal  and 
also  of  other  areas  perform  this  Mukhe  Agun  rite  as  the  first 
step  in  the  cremation  of  the  dead  body,  and  this  rite  of  Mukhe- 
Agun  to  the  dead  body  before  burial  has  obviously  been  bor¬ 
rowed  from  the  local  Hindus  by  these  immigrant  Oraons  of 
Sunderban  tract. 

(v)  Last  rites  during  burial  Covering  the  dead  body — 
After  the  Mukhe-Agun  rife  is  over,  one  of  the  relatives  of  the 
dead,  put  the  Sarha  (bier)  over  the  dead  body  on  which  a  mat 
( pdtia )  is  placed  keeping  the  face  uncovered., 

Offerings  of  earth  and  pice — The  eldest  son,  then,  takes  a 
handful  of  earth  from  the  first  few  clods  of  earth  kept  separately, 
and  puts  these  along  with  a  few  copper  coins  down  to  the 
grave.  Earth  is  then  put  into  the  grave  by  the  relatives  and 
other  people  participating  in  the  burial.  The  belief  behind 
these  offerings  is  that  the  departed  soul  will  construct  a  hut 
with  the  earth  and  purchase  food  with  ;the  coins. 

After  the  offerings  of’  the  earth  and  coin,  the  sup  containing 
different  articles  is  offered  and  placed  by  the  side  of  the  dead. 

Among  the  Ranchi  Oraons  also  the  offerings  are  made 
in  the  same  way  but  the  earth  offered  is  not  from  the  first  clods 
of  earth  as  is  done  by  the  Sunderban  Oraons. 

The  conception  behind  such  types  of  offerings  is  also 
quite  similar  to  that  of  the  Sunderban  Oraons. 

Insertion  and  Pulling  out  of  Dom-Kathi  (Stick  for  res¬ 
piration) — After  the  offerings  of  earth  and  coins,  the  eldest 
son  inserts  a  clean  axis  of  the  branch  of  date-palm  {Phoenix 
sylvesfris )  known  as  Dom-Kathi  vertically  through  the  gap  of 
the  mouth  of  the  dead  so  that  the  soul  may  carry  on  respira¬ 
tion.  Then  the  grave  is  filled  up  with  earth,  and  one  of  the 
relatives  pulls  out  the  Dom-Kathi  from  the  grave  leaving  a 
small  hole  which  is  meant  for  passing  out  of  the  soul.  Then 
the  eldest  son  pours  some  cold  water  from  a  pitcher  {Khop- 
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bhfir)  on  this  hole  and  closes  it  with  the  earth.  The  earthen 
pitcher  ( Khopbhar )  containing  water,  is  kept  there. 

The  custom  of  inserting;  and'  pulling  out  of  the  Dom-Kathi 
from  the  grave  is  absent  among  the  Oraons  of  the  Chota-Nag- 
pur  area.  Thei'e  an  earthenware  jar  (gagri)  Idled  with  water, 
is  placed  over  a  straw  pad  (ne to)  on  the  grave  at  the  spot  directly 
over  the  head  of  the  dead.  Three  tooth-cleaning  Sal  twigs 
known  as  masna-karurka  i.e.  tooth  brushes  of  the  cremation 
ground,  are  placed  by  the  side  of  the  jar.  Then  three  perfora¬ 
tions  are  made  on  the  body  of  the  jar  so  as  to  let  the  water 
of  the  jar  flow  out.  In  some  areas  of  Chota-Nagpur,  the  Oraons 
place  a  dub  ha  or  cup  of  bell  metal  on  the  southern  end  of  the 
grave  when  it  is  nearly  filled  up.  When  the  grave  is  completely 
filled  up  wdth  earth,  paddy  grains  are  broadcast  over  it. 

(e)  purificatory  bath 

When  the  burial  is  completed,  the  participants  fake  bath 
in  the  nearby  water-sources,  and  the  women  and  children  of  the 
decased’s  household  who  remained  in  ithe  house  take  their 
bath  in  the  pond  after  which  all  assemble  in  the  house  of  the 
deceased.  Then  sanctified  Tulsi-jal  is  brought  by  the  Gunin. 
The  digging  implements  used  for  burial  are  also  brought 
there. 

The  Oraons  of  Chota-Nagpur  after  burial  sprinkle 
pounded  turmeric  diluted  in  wajter  all  round  by  way  of  puri¬ 
fication,  and  those  who  attend  the  funeral,  take  bath 
in  stream  or  tank.  The  Hindu  people  of  the  Sunderban  area 
also  take  bath  after  cremation. 

(f)  observances  at  the  deceased's  house  after  disposal 

(i)  Ceremonial  Purification  :  On  reaching  the  deceased's 
house,  the  Gunin  sprinkles  sanctified  water  of  Basil  ( Tulsi-jal ) 
over  the  heads  of  members  assembled  there  and  also  on  the 
hut,  house-hold  utensils  and  implements,  courtyard  etc.  for 
purifying  these.  One  of  the  villagers  lights  up  fire  on  husks 
in  different  spots  on  the  courtyard,  and  each  spot  of  fire  is 
meant  for  the  people  belonging  to  each  of  the  gotros.  Then 
the  members  of  each  gotro  pour  a  little  mustard  oil  over  the 
respective  fire,  and  touch  the  smoke  coming  out  of  it  by  their 
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palms  and  rub  die  same  on  their  bodies.  Members  belonging 
to  a  particular  gotro  (sib),  are  prohibited  from  touching  the 
lire  of  other  gotro  (sib),  in  this  way,  every  one,  irrespective 
of  sex  and  age,  becomes  purified.  The  eldest  son  oi  l  he  deceased 
obsrrves  this  purificatory  rite  first,  and  is  followed  by  other 
relatives,  friends  and  villagers.  Before  putting  oil  the  fire, 
the  last  person,  of  the  gotro,  of  the  deceased  purifies  with  touch 
of  lire,  all  the  implements  (such  as  hoe,  scythe  etc)  used  for 
the  burial.  The  Ranchi  Oraons  also  in  the  same  way  purify 
themselves  by  touching  the  smoke  end  ted  from  rice-husk  fire- 
But  nothing  has  been  mentioned  by  Roy  or  any  other  author 
about  allotting  a  separate  fire  to  each  gotro.  After  purification  by 
touching  fire,  every  one  rubs  a  little  turmeric  paste  and  oil. 
on  some  part  of  his  or  her  body.  But  the  using  of  turmeric 
and  oil  paste  as  a  means  for  purification  among  the  Ranchi 
Oraons  is  not  observed  by  the  Sundebrbn  Oraons. 

Many  of  the  Hindu  castes  of  Sunderban  as  wTell  as  other 
areas  of  Bengal,  perform  the  purificatory  rite  by  touching  fire,, 
iron  implements  and  chewing  Nim  leaves  (Melia  azadirachta). 

(ii)  Drinking  of  Kadhmdti  Handid  ( rice-beer  for  the  fu¬ 
neral  attendants )  :  After  purification,  all  the  assembled  per¬ 
sons,  especially  those  who  took  active  part  in  the  disposal  of 
the  dead,  are  supplied  with  a  special  type  of  handid  or  rice- 
beer  known  as  Kadhmdti  handid.  After  finishing  this,  all  got 
back  to  their  respective  houses  excepting  a  few  near  relatives- 

The  Oraons  of  Chota-Nagpur  also  sometimes  observe  the 
above  custom. 

(iii)  Determination  of  spirit-intrusion  :  Before  leaving 
the  deceased’s  house,  the  Gunin  and  a  few  other  elderly  persons- 
enter  the  room  where  the  person  died,  and  watch  the  ashes 
on  the  floor  (which  were  spread  earlier)  for  tracing  out  any 
marks  on  it,  and  the  Gunin  by  observing  these  marks,  can 
trace  out  the  spirit  responsible  for  the  death  of  the  man. 

Among  the  Oraons  of  Ranchi  district,  tracing  out  of  the 
spirit  responsible  for  the  death  is  generally  done  during  Ekh- 
mankha  or  ‘Taking  back  the  Shade’  rite,  which  is  observed  at 
a  latter  phase  by  them. 

(g)  OBSERVANCES  DURING  MOURNING  PERIOD 

(i)  Mourning  period:  The  period  of  mourning  among  the 
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Oraons  of  S unclerban  generally  varies  from  one  day  to  one 
month.  Only  in  cases  of  unnatural  deaths  and  deaths  due  to 
Choi  era,  Small-pox  and  other  epidemics  etc.  one-day  mourning  is 
observed  ;  but  in  cases  of  normal  deaths,  the  mourning  period 
extends  beyond  one  day.  Always  odd  number  of  days  (5,5, 7, 9 
etc.)  are  taken  as  the  length  of  the  mourning  period,  and  du¬ 
ring  this  period,  the  members  of  the  family  and  neai  kins  of 
the  deceased  observe  different  rites,  rituals  and  taboos. 

The  Oraons  of  Chota-Nagpur,  previously,  were  not  accus¬ 
tomed  to  observe  a  mourning  period,  but  at  present  they  are 
seen  to  be  observing  the  same  for  ten  or  more  days  in  a  good 
number  of  villages  during  which  they  observe  different  rites 
and  prohibitions  etc.  The  lower  class  Hindus  of  Sunderban 
area  generally  observe  the  mourning  period  for  one  month, 
though  sometimes,  due  to  varied  reasons,  this  period  is  shortended. 
It  seems  that  the  conception  of  mourning  period  has  been  bor¬ 
rowed  by  the  Oraons  from  the  neighbouring  Hindu  castes  and 
communities. 

(ii)  Prohibitions  and  Taboos  observed  during  Mourning 
period  :  During  the  mourning  period,  all  the  members  of 
the  family  and  relatives  are  prohibited  from  taking  hsh,  meat, 
egg  etc.  Boiled  rice  and  dal  (boiled  pulses  excepting  Musur ) 
ii  generally  taken  during  this  period.  The  Hinduised  Oraons 
generally  take  boiled  arud  rice  and  not  usna  rice.  Fruits  are 
also  taken-  They  are  also  prohibited  from  attending  any  socio- 
religious  ceremonies,  and  no  socio-religious  ceremony  etc.  can 
be  performed  in  the  house  of  the  mourner  during  this  period. 
The  mourners  should  not  cut  hair,  shave  beard,  and  moustache, 
pare  nail  etc.  and  rub  oil  on  head  and  body,  and  also  cannot  use 
luxury  goods  (e.g.  cosmetics  etc.),  new  clothes,  shoes  etc.  during 
the  mourning  period.  Ranchi  Oraons  also  observe  almost  similar 
taboos,  so  also  the  neighbouring  Hindu  castes  and  communities 
around  the  Oraons.  The  latter  usually  take  Habisya  of  arua 
rice  with  a  few  varieties  of  pulses  and  vegetables.  Fruit  is  also 

taken. 

( Uij  Offerings  of  Food  and  Drinks  to  the  departed  Soul 
during  Mourning  period:  During  the  first  three  evenings  of 
the  mourning  period,  the  female  folk  of  the  household  prepare 
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two  sets  of  banana  leaf  cups,  each  set  consisting  of  three 
cups.  In  each  set,  one  cup  contains  cooked  rice,  the  other 
dal  and  the  third  a  little  water  mixed  with  handia.  One 
set  is  taken  by  a  female  member  of  the  house  and  placed 
on  the  southern  side  i.e.  head  end  of  the  grave,  and  the 
othei  set  is  kept  in  one  corner  of  the  room  where  the  man 
died.  Every  morning,  the  family  members  watch  to  find  out 
any  scratch  or  such  other  marks  on  the  food,  which  indicate 
that  the  soul  has  taken  the  food.  This  rite  is  not  observed 
in  cases  of  those  children  who  did  not  take  cooked  rice 
during  their  lifetime  i.e„  in  cases  of  very  little  children. 

This  rite  of  offerings  of  the  food  etc.  to  the  departed 
soul  during  the  mourning  period  is  absent  among  the  Oraons 
of  Chota-Nagpur. 

(iv)  Ceremonial  Lustration  after  Mourning  period  (Kheori 
Kaman  or  Napti ):  On  the  last  day  of  the  pollution  period, 
a  barber  is  called  in  for  shaving  /the  head,  beard  and  moustache, 
and  also  for  paring  the  nails  of  the  sons  of  the  dead.  The 
daughter  and  the  wife  of  the  dead  and  also  other  near  rela¬ 
tives  (both  male  and  female)  pare  their  mails  only.  The 
barber  gets  remuneration  for  his  service.  After  shaving  etc, 
all  of  them  rub  their  body  with  paste  of  turmeric  and  mustard 
oil,  and  take  bath.  On  this  day,  they  take  only  boiled  rice 
and  vegetables  but  refrain  from  taking  fish,  meat  etc. 

Regarding  lustration  etc.  among  the  Oraons  of  Chota- 
Nagpur,  Roy  says  nothing  about  shaving  of  head,  beards, 
paring  of  nails  etc.  but  now-a-days  this  is  practised  by  a  good 
number  of  Oraons  of  different  villages  of  Chota-Nagpur. 
These  methods  of  final  purification  are  widely  prevalent  not 
simply  among  the  Hindu  castes  and  communities  of  the 
Sunderban  area  but  also  of  other  areas,  and  this  rite 
has  probably  been  borrowed  by  the  Oraons  from  the  Hindu 
castes  like  Pod,  Bagdi,  Mahishya  etc. 

(h)  worship  of  the  ancestors 

In  the  next  morning,  the  head  of  the  family  worships  the 
ancestors  ( Burdburi )  and  the  ancestral  village.  One  portion 
of  the  courtyard  is  cleaned  with  cow-dung,  earth  and  water. 
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and  three  heaps  of  drua  rice  are  kept  on  three  spots.  After 
feeding  a  fowl  with  the  drua  rice  from  each  of  these  heaps, 
and  after  uttering  the  names  of  the  ancestors  and  the  an¬ 
cestral  village  the  fowl  is  sacrificed.  Alter  the  sacrifice,  /the 
head  of  the  fowl  is  burnt,  and  a  little  of  it  is  offered  to  the 
dead  soul,  and  also  to  his  birth  place.  Then  with  the  meat 
of  this  sacrificed  fowl,  Tahari  is  prepared,  and  is  taken  by  all 
the  members  of  the  family,  belonging  to  the  same  gofro  as 
that  of  the  dead. 

In  connection  with  the  death  ceremonies  of  the  Oraons 
of  Chota-Nagpur,  no  writer  has  mentioned  anything  about 
the  ancestor  worship.  Further,  it  may  be  mentioned  here  that 
in  some  of  the  Oraon  villages  of  Chota-Nagpur  Garni  or  the 
attendant  ceremony  is  performed  after  death.  In  this  cere¬ 
mony,  the  relatives  and  friends  of  the  deceased  go  to  the 
burial  ground  taking  with  them  different  articles  such  as 
vermilion,  betel  nuts,  cowrie,  a  piece  of  cotton  known  as 
Kafilugd ,  molasses,  turmeric,  three  long  branches  of  mango 
tree  etc.  Reaching  the  burial  ground,  one  of  them  digs  out  the 
dubhd  or  cup  of  bell-metal  (left  inside  the  grave  during  burial) 
which  is  afterwards  sold  or  given  away  to  others.  Then  one 
of  the  relatives  makes  a  figure  of  earth  (male  or  female  as 
the  case  may  be)  and  dresses  it  with  the  piece  of  Kafilugd.  A 
pyre  is  made  thereafter  and  by  its  sides  branches  of  mango 
tree  are  posted.  One  of  the  nearest  relatives  sprinkles  water 
with  a  mango  leaf  on  ,the  pyre  wfith  the  utterance  of  prayer, 
for  keeping  the  members  of  the  deceased’s  family  happy.  This 
ceremony  is  known  as  Utdhar  meant  for  easy  transit  of  the 
soul  to  the  next  world.  Then  the  earthen  figure  is  revolved 
round  the  pyre  anticlockwise  three  times,  and  is  then  laid 
dowm  on  the  pyre  with  its  head  pointing  towards  the  south.  The 
figure  is  then  symbolically  fed  with  edible  things,  aOter  which 
the  relatives  and  friends  move  round  the  pyre  anticlockwise 
three  times  and  to  this  fire  is  set.  When  the  pyre  begins  to 
blaze,  they  go  back  home  after  washing  mouth  and  feet. 

These  rites  are  not  observed  by  the  Oraons  of  Sunderban 
and  also  have  fallen  into  disuse  in  some  Oraon  villages  of 
Ranchi. 
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(I)  UTTAR  KHILA 

The  Uttar  Khila  ceremony  is  performed  at  any  time 
of  the  day  before  the  setting  of  the  sun  and  a  Gunin  or  Pahan 
conducts  this  ceremony.  The  following  nine  articles  are 
required :  Arud  rice,  powdered  drud  rice,  paddy,  fried  rice 

( Khai ),  mustard  seeds,  a  kind  of  pulse  (Mdskaldi),  a  paste  of 
turmeric  and  mustard  oil,  iron  tilings  and  meat  of  black  fowl.. 
Each  item  of  these  articles  is  kept  separately  on  nine  banana 
bark  plates  ( Kaldr  clongd).  Sometimes  a  chicken  ( Kdtul )  is 
also  required  for  the  purpose.  When  all  the  arrangements 
are  completed,  the  Gunin  or  the  Pahan  takesi  a  little  of  drud 
rice  and  feeds  the  chicken  with  it,  and  after  uttering  the  name 
of  t'he  dead,  he  sacrifices  the  chicken. 

The  Gunin  then  digs  up  a  small  pit  in  a  corner  of  the 
courtyard,  keeping  these  nine  plates  of  articles  and  an  earthen 
pot  ( chukd )  of  water  round  the  mouth  of  (the  pit.  He  gives 
the  sons  and  other  relatives  of  the  deceased  a  lititle  from  each 
of  these  plates,  who  throw  these  into  the  pit  along  with  coins,, 
uttering  the  name  of  the  deceased.  At  last  the  Gunin  takes 
out  all  the  coins  from  the  pit,  and  fills  it  up  with  the  earth, 
and  pours  water  of  the  vessel  over  it. 

The  Chota-Nagpur  Oraons  also  perform  the  Uttar 
Khila  ceremony  in  an  identical  way.  But  articles  required 
for  this  ceremony  among  the  Ranchi  Oraons  are  somewhat 
different  from  those  of  the  Sunderban  Oraons.  In  the 
Ranchi  area,  the  articles  required  are  cotton  seeds  ( bangur ) 
or  fried  pulse  ( Phaseolous  roxburghii),  fried  lotni  (a 
species  of  mustard),  lohsinga  (slag  of  iron),  and  laoa  (a  kind 
of  fried  rice)  etc,  and  all  /these  are  kept!  in  a  cup  made  of 
three  leaves  of  the  Jitid  pipar  ( Ficus  religiose)  tree,  with  stem 
of  the  leaves  joined  t'ogelther.  A  chicken  or  a  pig  is  generally 
sacrificed. 

This  ‘Uttar  Khila'  ceremony  is  traditionally  an  Oraon 
rite,  and  no  prototype  of  this  is  prevalent  among  the  local 
Hindus  who  however  perform  a  Yajna  ceremony  during  Stddk 
ceremony. 

(j)  bheloa-phari 

After  finishing  the  Uttar  Khila,  the  Gunin  or  the 
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Pah  an  performs  the  BMlod-phari  ceremony  (which  has  been; 
discussed  in  the  chapter  dealing  with  Magico-Religious 
Beliefs  and  Practices).  Those  who  observe  Sddhudl'i,  perform 
the  Bheloa-phari  ceremony  next  morning. 

In  Ranchi  district  also,  the  Oraons  perform  Dandd-katta 
or  Bht'lou-phioi  ceremony  after  Uttar  khila  ceremony. 

This  is  also  absent  among  (the  neighbouring  Hindus  of 
Southern  Bengal. 

(k)  taking  back  the  shade 

( Chhdher  Chukhand  or  Chhaher  Uttar ) 

In  the  evening,  the  Gunin  keeps  some  drud  rice  on  the 

cover  of  an  earthen  pot,  and  on  ithe  rice  he  puts  a  lighted 

lamp,  and  keeps  this  in  The  room  where  the  man  died.  On  the 
floor  of  the  room,  ashes  are  spread.  He  utters  the  name  ofi 
the  dead  thrice,  and  asks  the  departed  soul  (to  come  back  to 

the  house.  He  also  asks  the  son  of  the  dead  and  others  to 

burn  ithe  hut  of  the  dead  (i.e.  to  burn  the  symbolic  hut  of 
the  dead).  The  above  persons  silently  go  to  the  field  where 
the  man  was  buried,  with  a  hoe  ( Koder ),  a  sickle  ( Hansua ), 
some  jute  sticks  and  straw,  but  the  Gunin  remains  inside  the 
room  where  the  man  died,  with  door  closed. 

On  reaching  the  held,  they  build  with  jute  sticks  and 
straw,  a  miniature  type  of  hut  which  represents  symbolically 
the  hut  of  the  dead.  The  son  of  the  deceased  then  sets  fire 
to  this  symbolic  house  with  a  match-stick  and  starts  calling 
his  father  loudly,  “Baba,  Aye,  Tor  Ghar  Puri  Jdili  Lagei”. 

(Come  Father,  your  house  is  burning).  This  he  utters 
three  times.  When  the  hut  is  totally  burnt,  all  of  them  come 
back,  beating  the  sickle  against  the  hoe.  On  reaching  the 
house,  they  approach  the  room  and  request  the  Gunin  to  open 
the  door  of  the  room.  The  Gunin  asks,  “ Kon ,  Apdn  Nd 
Birdn”  (Who  is  there,  own  men  or  outsider?).  They  answer. 
“Apdn’’  (Own  men).  The  Gunin  again  asks,  “Dukh  Leke 
AH,  Nd  Sukh  Leke  Ali}”  (What  have  you  brought,  happiness 
or  sorrow?)  They  answer,  “Dukh  Pheike  A/i,  Sukh  Leke 
AH”.  (We  have  brought  happiness  leaving  the  sorrow 
behind). 
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These  questions  are  asked  three  times  by  the  Gunin, 
whereto  'they  answer  also  thiice.  After  this,  the  Gunin 
opens  the  door,  and  they  enter  it.  With  their  entrance, 
if  the  flame  of  the  lamp  inside  the  room  flickers  or  goes  down, 
it  is  proved  that  the  soul  of  the  deceased  has  entered 
the  room.  Then  guided  by  the  Gunin ,  they  go  near  the 
ashes  that  were  spread  on  the  floor  to  see  whether  there  is  any 
scratch  mark  on  the  ashes  or  not,  which  will  give  an  idea  as 
to  ;the  spirit  responsible  for  the  delath.  This  rite  is  also 
observed  by  the  Oraons  of  Chota-Nagpur  in  an  identical  way. 
In  Ranchi,  this  rite  of  calling  back  the  soul  is  knowm  as  Ekh- 
mdnkhd.  In  connection  with  this  ceremony,  Roy  writes, 
“If  the  flame  is  seen  wavering,  it  is  believed  that  the  shade 
has  come  back  to  the  house.,  If  the  flame  does  not  waver 
but  remains  steady,  the  women  again  go  out  and  repeat  the 
ekh-mankhnd  ceremony.  When  the  flame  wavers  and  if  is 
inferred  that  the  shade  has  come  back,  the  ashes  on  the  floor 
are  examined  to  see  if  there  are  any  traces  of  foot'  of  any  ani¬ 
mals  or  reptiles.  If  such  traces  are  found,  it  is  believed  that 
some  spirit  or  witch  has  caused  the  death.  But  if  no  such 

trace  is  found,  it  is  believed  that  it  was  a  case  of  natural 

death”  (1928:  179). 

(L)  BAITHAKI  OR  SADHUALI 

Next  evening  the  Baithaki  or  Sadhudli  is  held  and  is 
.performed  only  by  those  who  have  accepted  the  descipleship 
.-of  the  Sadud'is  or  Sddhus.  An  earthen  platform  or  altar  is 
erected  within  the  room  or  on  the  courtyard.  The  articles 
required  for  'the  Baithaki  are  sweets  ( Bdtdsa ),  incense,  a  piece 
of  white  doth  about  two  and  half  yards  long  and  another 
small  piece  of  white  cloth.  On  four  corners  of  the  earthen 

platform,  four  wooden  posts  are  pitched,  and  on  these  flour 

posts  a  small  piece  of  white  cloth  is  spread.  The  book 
(Pdrtodn  book)  containing  Sadhudli  songs  is  kept  on  the  plat¬ 
form  and  the  Sddhu  and  his  desciples  sing  the  Sadhudli  songs 
which  are  the  psalms  about  Dharma,  Siva ,  Narayan  etc. 
-throughout  the  whole  night  with  the  sound  of  their  belmetal 
plates  ( Khanjani )  and  drum  ( Dhol ).  Early  in  the  next  morning 
just  before  dawn,  the  son  or  in  his  absence  the  grandson 
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of  the  deceased  is  brought  to  that  place  and  is  given  a  wooden 
seat  to  sit  on  after  which  he  is  surrounded  with  a  piece  of 
cloth,  ft  o  perform  the  Gurumukh  rite,  the  Sadhu  murmurs 
incantations  so  tha;t  no  one  except  that  boy  hears  it.  This 
incantation  is  known  as  Sadhuali  mantra.  Then  he  blows 
"three  times  into  both  the  ears  of  the  boy  and  gives  him  a  bdtdsd 
(sweet)  to  eat.  Afterwards  the  covering  is  taken  away  and 
he  is  allowed  to  go. 

Each  member  of  the  Sadhuali  party  is  generally  given  a 
fee  of  Rs.  1.25np,  a  little  hemp  and  rice-beer  etc. 

This  ceremony  reminds  one,  of  the  Kirtan  (holy  songs) 
at  the  time  of  Sradh  ceremony  of  the  Bengalee  Hindus.  The 
Sadhuali  is  performed  for  the  welfare  of  the  family  members 
and  also  for  the  peace  of  the  dead  in  the  other  world.  Some¬ 
times  the  members  of  a  few  backward  Hindu  castes  of  the 
Sunderban  area  who  know  this  rite,  also  participate  in  this. 

The  Sadhuali  or  Baithaki  is  totally  absent  among  tire 
Oraons  of  the  Chota-Nagpur  area.  But  this  rite  as  practised 
by  the  Oraons  of  Sunderban,  is  quite  similar  to  the  Nam- 
Kirtan  (holy  songs  in  the  name  of  Lord  Vishnu)  of  the  Hindus 
sung  at  the  time  of  Sradh  ceremony.  The  Gurumukh  of  the 
Oraons  also  is  quite  similar  ito  the  Mantra  dan  of  the  Hindus 
i.e.  giving  of  particular  mantra  (incantation)  to  the  desciple 
by  a  Guru  (Master). 

Thus,  it  appears  that  the  immigrant  Oraons  of  Sunderban 
have  imbibed  from  the  local  Hindus  to  a  considerable  extent 
"the  practice  of  singing  holy  songs  towards  the  close  of  funeral 
rites. 

II.  CREMATION 

Cremation  is  practised  to  a  very  limited  extent  by  those 
few  rich  Oraons  of  Sunderban  who  have  been  thoroughly 
Hinduised.  There  is  no  fixed  place  for  cremation  like  burial, 
and  the  rites  performed  in  the  house  of  the  deceased  and 
along  the  way  from  the  house  of  the  dead  to  the  cremation 
ground  are  quite  similar  to  those  fallowed  in  case  of  burial. 
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In  the  place  of  disposal  after  buying  the  earth,  'they  prepare 
the  funeral  pyre  ( Chita)  in  the  way  described  below:  — 

At  first  a  small  pit  is  dug,  and  in  it  three  layers  of  fire 
wood  are  arranged,  one  upon  the  other  in  a  criss-crossmanner 
in  the  north-south  direction.  Over  the  third  row,  the  mat,  and 
on  the  mat  the  cloth  (Lugo)  are  spread.  After  placing  the 
body  on  the  pyre,  another  three  rows  of  fire-wood  are  arranged 
over  the  body  as  was  done  previously,  keeping  the  mouth  un¬ 
covered  for  Mukhe-Agun  rite.  Before  placing  the  body  on  the 
pyre,  token  feeding  and  other  rites  are  observed  as  in  the  case 
of  burial.  After  arranging  the  pyre,  the  eldest  son  performs 
the  Mukhe-Agun  rite  and  pours  a  little  ghde  (clarified  butter) 
4>n  the  pyre,  and  sets  fire  with  the  blazing  Nara  and  jute  sticks 
or  with  the  blazing  branch  of  wood  apple  etc.  When  the  cre¬ 
mation  is  over,  the  sons  and  relatives  pour  waiter  on  the  ashes, 
and  the  eldest  son  collects  the  Navi  (navel)  of  the  dead,  washes 
it  thoroughly  and  keeps  it  within  a  new  earthen  pot  ( chukd ). 
The  pollution,  purification,  and  all  the  other  obsequial  rites 
are  observed  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  case  of  burial,  ex- 
xepting  thaf  every  evening  of  first  five  days  of  the  mourning 
period,  the  women  folk  of  the  household  light  an  earthen  lamp 
in  front  of  the  chukd  containing  the  navel,  kept  in  one  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  cow-shed.  In  the  morning  of  the  fifth  day,  the  eldest 
son  of  the  deceased  performs  Buraburi  pu-jd  or  ancestral  wor¬ 
ship  in  the  cow-shed  before  the  chukd  which  contains  the  navel. 
After  this,  taking  the  chukd  containing  the  navel,  on  his  left 
palm,  he  goes  to  a  nearby  water  source  (generally  a  river),  where 
the  Hindu  Brahmin  or  the  community  priest  worships  the 
ancestors  of  the  man,  and  throws  the  pot  containing  the  navel 
into  water.  Then  they  take  bath.  It  may  be  mentioned  here 
that  this  rite  is  quite  similar  to  the  navel-drowning  ceremony 
-of  the  neighbouring  Hindu  castes  performed  after  cremation. 
Most  probably  this  rite  has  been  borrowed  by  the  Oraons  of 
this  area  from  their  Hindu  neighbours. 

Among  the  Oraons  of  the  Chota-N agpur  area,  ‘  when  a 
-death  takes  place  after  harvest  and  before  .the  sprouting  of  the 
new  paddy  plants,  the  dead  body  is  carried  to  the  mason  or  cre¬ 
mation-ground”  (Roy  :  1928  :  175).  The  pre-cremational 


rites  of  the  Oraons  ot  Chota-Nagpur  are  also  quite  identical 
lo  their  pre-burial  rites.  In  the  tnasan  a  pit  of  wood  is  arranged 
over  six  small  wooden  posts  planted  in  two  parallel  rows  of 
three  each  running  north  to  south*  one  row  now  being  placed 
to  the  east  oi  the  other.  Then  the  body  is  placed  on  the  pyre 
in  such  a  way  that  its  head  points  towards  south.  Then  a 
pile  of  wood  is  placed  over  the  corpse,  and  some  near  relatives 
wave  some  fire  on  some  straw  round  the  mouth  of  the  corpse, 
and  thereafter  set  fire  to  the  pyre  by  the  fire  of  this  straw. 
Other  successive  rites  are  quite  similar  to  those  of  the  burial 
rites  practised  by  them. 

Two  peculiar  customs  of  the  Oraons  of  Chota-Nagpur 
connected  with  the  death  ceremony  are  mentioned  below. 
These  are  not  practised  by  Oraons  of  Sunderban.  One  of 
tnese  rites  is  Hochol-punp  Peso ,  meaning  gathering  the  bones. 
Alter  cremation  “women  go  to  the  cremation  ground  ( masan ) 
and  pick  up  the  remnants  of  the  bones  of  the  neck,  arms,  legs 
and  chest  of  the  deceased  with  their  left  hands”  (Roy:  1928: 
178).  But  at  present  both  men  and  women  go  to  the  crema¬ 
tion  ground  for  collecting  the  bones  of  the  dead. 

After  washing  the  bones  and  wiping  them  out  with  a  new 
piece  of  cloth  and  anointing  them  with  turmeric  paste,  these 
are  kept  in  an  earthen  pot  along  with  some  coins  and  an 
image  of  the  dead  made  of  grass.  While  keeping  the  bones 
in  the  jar,  each  of  the  members  kisses  these.  Previously,  in 
case  of  burial  the  grave  used  to  be  dug  up  for  gathering  the 
bones.  But  at  present  the  bones  (Cowrie,  betel-unt  etc.)  of 
the  earthen  figure  (representing  the  dead)  represent  symboli¬ 
cally  the  bones  of  the  dead.  Sometimes  a  little  earth  from  the 
grave  also  serves  the  purpose. 

The  next  rite  is  Koha-Benja  (Great  wedding)  or  Har-bom 
(Bone-drowning).  In  this  ceremony  the  bones  or  their  equi¬ 
valents  thus  gathered,  are  taken  to  the  Kundi  or  bone-drown¬ 
ing  place  by  'the  side  of.  a  river  with  dance  and  music.  “Arrived 
at  the  Kundi,  the  men  snatch  away  the  urns  from  the  women 
who  have  carried  them,  consign  the  bones  into  the  wafer  and 
smash  the  earthen  ware  vessels  to  pieces  bv  striking  them 
against  the  Pulkhi  stone  of  the  clan”  (Roy  :  1928  :  181).  At 
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present  both  males  and  females  take  bones  to  the  Kundi.  Int 
many  of  the  villages  no  separate  Pulkhi  stones  for  particular 
sibs  are  seen. 

After  purification  bath  and  other  rites,  they  return  to 
their  own  village.  After  a  day  or  two  the  Pahan  pacifies  the 
whole  village  ( Padda-Kamna ). 

Previously  the  Oraons  (of  Chota-Nagpur  used  to  cere¬ 
monially  erect  Pulkhi  or  memorial  stones  on  the  .grave  or 
cremation  place.  But  at  present  this  rite  has  almost  been 
abandoned.  It  is  also  absent  among  the  Oraons  of  Sunderban. 

III.  DISPOSAL  OF  BODIES  OF  UNNATURAL  DEATHS. 

The  funeral  ceremonies  described  above  are  in  general 
followed  by  the  Oraons  of  the  Sunderban  area,  but  some  devia¬ 
tions  from  the  above  can  be  noticed  in  the  case  of  a  person 
who  has  taken  Sddhudh  mantras ,  persons  dying  of  unnatural 
death,  in  case  of  pregnant  woman  dying  during  delivery  etc. 
The  rites  observed  in  connection  with  such  deaths  are  men¬ 
tioned  below. 

(a)  In  the  case  of  a  person  who  has  taken  Sadhuali 
mantras,  the  rites  observed  are  quite  similar  to  those 
described  earlier,  excepting  that  he  is  buried  in  a  sitting 
posture  like  a  Sddhu  and  not  in  a  lying  position  as  is  done  in 
an  ordinary  case. 

(b)  In  case  of  the  death  of  a  very  young  child,  the  body 
is  generally  buried  in  the  adjoining  held,  and  the  mourning 
period  extends  only  up'to  three  days.  Elaborate  rituals  that 
are  associated  with  normal  deaths  are  generally  not  observed. 

Among  the  Oraons  of  Chota-Nagpur  the  corpses  of  child¬ 
ren  dying  before  the  ear-boring  ceremony,  are  buried  at  the 
village  mdsdn ,  and  Hdrbord  ceremony  is  generally  not  observed. 

.Among  some  of  the  Hindu  castes  and  communities  around 
the  Oraons  of  the  Sunderban  area,  bodies  of  little  children 
are  disposed  of  by  burial  and  not  by  cremation.  Obsequial  and 
posit-obsequial  rites  are  also  not  observed  in  detail. 

(c)  In  cases  of  persons  dying  of  unnatural  deaths  (e.g. 
thunder  and  lightening,  snake  bite.  Cholera,  Small  pox  Tuber¬ 
culosis  etc.)  no  elaborate  rites  are  performed.  Before  and 
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after  the  disposal  of  the  dead  body,  the  Gunin  performs  some 
magical  rites  with  mustard  seeds  etc.  to  sanctify  the  per- 
sonsJ  taking  part  in  the  funeral,  so  that  they  are  protected  from 
the  evil  spirits.  The  body  is  taken  far  away  from  the  village 
boundary  and  buried  there.  Precautions  are  taken  by  throw¬ 
ing  charmed  mustard  seeds  on  the  spot  where  the  grave  will 
be  dug,  so  that  the  soul  of  the  dead  man  cannot  enter 
the  village  and  cause  harm  to  others.  The  dead  is  undressed 
and  the  naked  body  is  simply  laid  down;  into  the  pit  with  face 
downwards.  No  rite  is  performed  in  this  connection.  The 
Gunin  then  puts  four  iron  nails  on  four  corners  of  the  pit, 
and  the  grave  is  covered  with  earth.  The  dress,  ornaments  etc. 
of  the  dead  are  buried  in  another  pit  on  the  western  side  of 
the  grave.  After  this,  the  Gunin  again  throws  the  magically 
charmed  articles  on  all  the  persons  taking  part  in  the  funeral. 
After  bath,  they  return  home  and  the  Gunin  purifies  the 
house  with  magically  charmed  articles. 

No  other  obsequial  rites,  no  mourning  period,  no  post¬ 
mourning  rites  etc.  are  observed.  Generally  the  women, 
children,  sick  and  weak  persons  do  not  participate  in  the 
funeral  procession. 

The  Oraons  of  Chota-Nagpur  also  more  or  less  folio wr 
the  same  types  of  procedures  in  connection  with  deaths  due 
to  unnatural  causes. 

(d)  In  case  of  a  pregnant  woman  dying  before  or  during 
child-birth,  no  elaborate  ceremony  is  observed.  The  dead 
body  is  simply  taken  far  away  from  the  village  boundary. 
Before  starting  with  the  dead  body,  the  Gunin  gives  sanctified 
mustard  seeds  as  prophylactic  charms  to  those  who  carry  the 
bier,  and  utters  magical  mantr\as  to  drive  away  the  evil  spirits. 
He  also  throws  some  mustard  seeds  on  the  spot  where  the 
woman  will  be  buried.  After  putting  the  dead  body  inside 
the  pit,  the  husband  of  the  woman  rends  the  belly  of  the  woman 
with  a  sharp  knife,  and  the  Gunin  pitches  four  nails  on  four 
corners  of  the  grave  after  which  the  grave  is  covered.  The 
Gunin  again  throws  some  charmed  mustard  seeds  on  these  peo¬ 
ple,  murmuring  magical  spell  in  order  to  expel  the  evil  spirit. 
Then,  after  bath,  they  return  home,  where  the  Gunin  performs 
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final  purification  ceremony  by  performing  magical  rites,  so  that 
the  evil  spirit  of  the  dead  woman  does  not  harm  any  pregnant 
woman  and  any  other  person  of  the  village.  No  rites  and 
rituals  are  observed. 

Among  the  Oraons  of  Chota-Nagpur,  “the  bodies  of  the 
pregnant  women  or  of  women  dying  in  child-bed  are  not  burnt 
but  are  buried  outside  the  village  and  on  the  boundary-line 
between  the  village  and  an  adjoining  village.  Before  such  a 
corpse  is  buried,  both  the  eyes  are  sewn  up  with  thorns,  and 
the  hands  and  legs  are  broken  and  the  corpse  is  laid  in  the 
grave  with  its  face  downwards  deep  in  the  ground,  and  thorns 
are  pinned  into  the  palms  of  the  hands  and  solss  of  the  feet”. 
(Roy  :  1928  :  186).  A  Mati  or  spirit  doctor  accompanies  such 
a  dead  person,  scattering  mustard-seeds  all  along  the  way  mutter¬ 
ing  magic  spells.  “It  is  believed  that  the  spirit  of  the  woman, 
which  becomes  a  Churil,  cannot  reach  back  to  her  village  until 
it  has  picked  up  all  the  mustard-seeds  thus  scattered  which 
is  an  impossible  task..;...  A  Churil,  it  is  believed,  runs  after 
and  seeks  to  possess  every  man  that  it  meets,  for,  it  is  said, 
its  carnal  appetite  remained  unsatisfied  in  life,  and  it  still 
longs  for  a  mate  of  the  other  sex”  (Roy  :  1928  :  186-18/). 

(c)  In  case  of  death  due  to  drowning,  the  Sunderban  Oraons 
throw  the  dead  body  into  the  river  or  canal  water  without 
performing  most  of  the  rites  connected  with  normal  death  as 
death  due  to  drowing  is  regarded  as  an  unnatural  deait'h.  The 
Gunin  or  Mati  sanctifiies  the  persons  before  and  after  the 
burial  with  charmed  mustard  seeds. 

•(f)  In  case  of  still  birth,  the  body  is  simply  buried  in  the 
field  adjoining  the  house.  Final  purification  is  done  in  the 
same  day,  and  no  other  rites  are  observed. 

The  above  types  of  deaths  are  also  similarly  treated  by 
the  Oraons  of  Chota-Nagpur,  and  also  by  a  few  backward  Hindu 
castes  and  communities  of  the  area. 
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CHAPTER  VII 


VILLAGE  ORGANISATION 


The  Oraons  of  Sunderban  formerly  had  both  full-fledged 
Gram-Panchayet  (village  council)  and  Parha  Panchayet  (inter¬ 
village  Council).  But  now  a  days  the  Paxha-Panchdyet ,  is 
almost  nonexistent,  and  the  village  Panchayet  nominally  exists 
in  the  form  of  an  elders’  council.  The  Gram  Panchayet  deals 
with  minor  socio-religious  disputes  etc.  within  the  particular 
village  and  the  Pafha-Panchdyet,  whose  jurisdiction  extended 
over  a  number  of  villages,  used  to  deal  with  the  disputes  in 
between  two  or  more  villages.  As  to  the  concept  behind  the 
formation  of  these  organisations,  Roy  says,  “The  pressure  of 
common  danger  and  a  consciousness  of  the  common  good  ap¬ 
peared  to  have  suggested  most  of  the  institutions . The 

prime  care  of  the  people, — the  dominent  idea  directing  and 
controlling  the  tribal  soul,  has  been  how  to  live  and  multiply, 
how  to  maintain  an  independent  tribal  existence  and  solida¬ 
rity,  how  to  secure  good  luck  and  avoid  ill  luck  in  so  far  as 
tribal  security,  health,  cattle  and  agricultural  interests  are 
concerned”  (1915  :  432). 

VILLAGE  COUNCIL  (GRAM  PANCHAYET) 

The  Gram-Panchayet  of  an  Oraon  village  of  Sunderban 
now-a-days  deals  only  with  the  minor  socio-religious  and  socio- 
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political  affairs,  and  the  Panchayet  generally  consists  of  the 
aged  and  influential  section  of  the  community,  though  theore¬ 
tically  the  Panchayet  includes  the  entire  village  community 
irrespective  of  age  and  socio-economic  status  of  the  people. 
Previously  the  Panchayet  used  to  play  a  dominant  part  in  set¬ 
tling  disputes  in  all  matters  of  public  as  well  as  private 
life  of  the  Oraons,  but  at  present  the  Panchayet  has  practi¬ 
cally  lost  it’s  hold  over  the  people,  and  many  of  them  even  dare 
to  go  against  the  decision  of  this  vestigeal  rudiment  of  the 
viltlage  political  unit,  and  approach  law  courts  or  police, 
generally  when  the  judgement  of  the  village  council  goes 
against  them. 

The  following  four  categories  of  personnel  generally  com¬ 
prise  an  Oraon  village  Panchayet  in  the  Sunderban  area  :  — 

(1)  Rdjmoral — Headman  (One), 

(2)  Mantri — Assistant  and  Advisor  to  Rdjmoral — (One). 

(3)  Members — Elderly  persons  (number  not  fixed). 

(4)  Choukider — Messenger — (One). 

The  Office  of  the  Rdjmoral  i.e.  the  headman  of  the  Pan- 
chdyet  is  usually  hereditary  i.e.  after  the  death  or  retirement 
of  a  Rdjmoral  his  eldest  son  succeeds  to  the  office  of  his  father. 
But  at  present,  in  many  villages,  hereditary  leadership  is  over- 
throwned  by  the  personal  efficiency  and  influence  (as  previously 
discussed  in  detail  in  Chapter  V).  The  Rdjmoral  selects  the 
Mantri  as  the  Assistant  Headman  considering  his  activity,  ex¬ 
perience,  socio-economic  .status  and  influence  etc.  over  the 
people.  The  members  are  selected  from  the  elderly  section  of 
the  community  considering  the  above-mentioned  characteris¬ 
tics  that  are  followed  in  the  case  of  selection  of  the  Mantri . 
The  Rdjmoral  after  consulting  the  Mantri  and  other 
elderly  and  influential  persons  of  the  community,  selects  these 
members.  The  Choukider  or  the  messenger,  who  acts  as  a 
message-carrier,  is  selected  by  the  Panchayet.  The  officials  and 
the  members  of  a  village  Panchayet  have  to  go  through  a  swear¬ 
ing  in  ceremony  after  their  selection.  The  oath  is  administered 
in  the  name  of  the  Supreme  Deity  ( Dharma  or  Bhagwdn }  before 
the  gathering  of  all  influential  persons  of  the  village.  Besides  the 
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above  village  officials,  other  adult  male  members  of  the  village 
(who  are  not  regular  members  of  the  Gram  Panchayet)  may  also 
take  part  in  the  discussions  of:  the  Panchayet.. 

The  Gram  Panchayet  of  an  Oraon  village  can  exert  its 
influence  only  over  the  people  of  its  jurisdiction,  and  cannot 
deal  with  any  matter  involving  a  person  of  another  village, 
even  though  the  matter  also  concerns  a  member  of  its  own 
village,  but  has  to  refer  the  matter  to  the  Panchayet,  of  the 
other  village  concerned.  , 

The  Gram-Panchayet  acts  as  a  group,  and  its  decisions 
are  given  on  the  basis  of  votes  of  the  members.  The  Rajmoral 
or  the  Mantri  cannot  decide  a  dispute  on  the  basis  of  their 
opinion ;  they  have  to  count  on  the  opinions  of  the  other 
members  also. 

The  following  types  of  disputes  are  now-a-days  generally 
dealt  with  by  the  Gram-Panchayet  of  the  Oraons  of  this  area: — . 

1.  Disputes  between  persons  of  either  sex  involved  in  as¬ 
sault. 

2.  Grievances  of  persons  of  either  sex  regarding  land. 

3.  Disputes  on  the  occasion  of  marriage., 

4.  Cases  of  love  between  tribal  boys  and  girls. 

5.  Breach  of  social  rules,  norms  etc. 

When  any  of  the  above-mentioned  disputes  arises  in  the 
village,  the  case  is  first  referred  to  the  Mantri,  who  later  puts 
the  case  before  the  Rajmoral,  who'  discusses  it  with  the  Mantri 
and  a  few  other  members  of  the  Gram  Panchayet.  After  a  preli¬ 
minary  discussion,  a  date  is  fixed  tor  the  final  hearing.  The 
Panchayet  also  asks  the  Mantri  to  inform  the  parties  involved 
in  the  dispute  and  also  the  other  members  of  the  village 
Panchayet  and  other  elderly  persons  of  the  village  to  assemble  in 
a  fixedi  place  on  a  fixed  date.  Accordingly,  the  Mantri  sends  the 
Choukidar  for  communicating  the  information  to  different 
categories  of  personnel. 

On  the  fixed  date,  the  personnel  concerned  assemble  in 
the  house  of  the  Mantri  or  of  any  of  the  members  of  the  vil¬ 
lage  Panchayet  as  previously  decided.  The  meeting  of  the 
Panchayet  is  generally  held  towards  the  evening  hours  when 
the  persons  are  free  from  any  work. 
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When  the  Rajmoral,  Mantri  and  all  the  members  of  the 
Panchayet  and  also  the  parties  concerned  assemble  in  the  meet¬ 
ing,  the  Mantri  narrates  in  detail  the  case  to  the  Panchayet. 
Thereafter,  the  witnesses  of  both  the  parties  are  exa¬ 
mined  one  after  another,  and  the  members  of  the  Panchayet 
judge  the  facts,  and  communicate  their  views  to  the  Rajmoral 
who  on  the  basis  of  the  opinions  shared  by  the  majority  of  the 
members  gives  his  verdict  on  behalf  of  the  Panchayet .  The 
Panchayet  generally  tries  at  first  to  settle  the  dispute  by  mutual 
compromise  between  the  two  parties.  Sometimes  a  fine  is  also 
imposed  on  the  offending  party  which  is  generally  made  in 
terms  of  handia  (rice-beer)  or  money,  which  is  used  to  satisfy 
the  thirst  of  the  members  of  the  village  Panchayet  and  also 
for  the  aggrieved  party.,  In  a  very  rare  case  when  the  guilt 
is  unpardonable  on  the  part  of  the  society,  excommunication 
is  resorted  to. 

If  any  dispute  arises  between  the  Rajmoral  and  another 
person,  the  Mantri  presides  over  the  Gram  Panchayet ,  and 
judges  the  case  with  the  help  of  other  members  of  the  village 
Panchayet,  in  the  same  way  as  described  above. 

If  the  Rajmoral  and  the  Mantri  are  involved  in  any  dis¬ 
pute,  one  of  the  elderly  members  of  the  Gram  Panchayet  takes 
the  chair  for  deciding  the  case. 

With  the  introduction  of  the  new  Panchayet  Raj  System 
(Village  Self-Government)  some  changes  in  the  indigenous 
village  organisation  are  apprehended  (though  in  most  of  the 
areas  of  Sunderban,  the  full-fledged  Panchayet  Raj  System  has 
not  yet  started).  In  this  new  system,  every  village  would  have 
its  own  Gram-SaVa  consisting  of  an  Adhakshya  (Head  of  the 
Gram-Sava),  an  Upddhakshya  (Assistant  Head  of  the  Gram 
Sava )  and  a  number  of  Panchdyets  (members).  All  the  offi¬ 
cials  and  members  are  elected  by  the  villagers.  The  Adhakshya 
generally  presides  over  the  meeting.  The  meeting  is  generally 
convened  by  the  Adhakshya  after  discussing  with  the  other 
members. 

In  Chota-Nagpur  also  the  village  Panchayet  ( Pdnch )  exists 
in  Oraon  villages.  “The  common  will  of  the  community  is„ 
when  required  expressed  by  the  village  Panch,  which  in 
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theory  includes  the  entire  village  community  but  in  practice 
is  represented  by  the  village-elders”,  (Roy:  1915:  406).  Ihe 
Panch  consists  of  a  headman  or  Mdhdto,  assistant  headman  or 
Panbhard  or  Pujdr  or  Pdhalu,  the  village  priest  or  Pdhdn  and  a 
number  of  elderly  persons  as  members. 

In  this  area  disputes  about  partition  of  property,  certain 
offences  against  marriage,  suspected  cases  of  witchcraft,  and 
sometimes  even  cases  of  assault  and  theft  etc.  are  generally 
judged  by  the’  Panch. 

Among  the  Oraons  of  Ranchi  district,  in  most  of 
the  villages,  the  office  of  the  Mdhdto  is  hei  editary,  but  other 
members  ofl  Panch  are  generally  elected.  Sometimes  the  Panch 
officials  have  to  take  oath  before  the  full  session  of  the  Pan - 
chdyet. 

The  procedures  observed  in  connection  with  a  case  are 
quite  similar  to  that  of  the  Oraons  of  Sunderban  area. 

Further,  among  the  Ranchi  Oraons  also,  the  influence  of 
the  Panch  over  the  villagers  has  decreased  much.  Many  of  the 
villagers  at  present  are  refusing  to  accept  the  verdict  of  the 
Panch. 

“In  cases  of  tort  and  crime,  fine  and  excommunication  are 
the  only  penalties  that  the  Panch  may  now-a-days  inflict.  In 
cases  of  alleged  witchcraft,  however,  persons  adjudged  guilty 
have  been  known  to  have  been  severely  thrashed  and  driven 
out,  bag  and  baggage,  from  the  village,  and  sometimes  even  bea¬ 
ten  to  death.”  (Roy  :  1928  :  407). 

The  Pdrhd-Pdnch  decides  the  cases  against  sexual  taboo 
or  caste  taboo  which  are  required  to  be  punished  with  excom¬ 
munication  while  village  Panch  decides  offences  against  other 
taboos. 

Previously,  Panch  or  private  individuals  used  to  practise 
ordeals  in  order  to  detect  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  an  accused 
person.  In  these  cases,  a  person  suspected  of  theft,  was  asked  to 
dip  his  arm  in  a  boiling  hot  mixture  of  cow-dung  and  water. 
It  was  believed  that  if  he  was  guilty,  his  arm  would  get 
scalded,  otherwise  it  would  come  out  unscathed.  Sometimes 
a  small  ladleful  of  burning  charcoal  was  kept  on  the  palm  of 
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the  accused  person  in  order  to  detect  whether  he  was  guilty 
or  innocent. 

Now-a-days,  the  above-mentioned  types  of  ordeals  for  find¬ 
ing  out  the  faults  have  generally  fallen  into  disuse  in  many 
of  the  Oraon  villages  of  Ranchi.  In  the  Sunderban  area, 
ordeals  are  never  practised  for  the  purpose. 

Almost  similar  types  of  Panchayets  exist  among  the  dif¬ 
ferent  castes  and  communities  of  Sunderban  tract.  The  head¬ 
man  of  the  Panchayet  is  known  as  Moral,  who  judges  the  village 
disputes  with  the  help  of  the  members  of  the  Panchayet. 

PARHA  PANCHAYET 

“In  time  the  villages  felt  the  necessity  of  working  together' 
in  larger  wholes  for  purposes  of  self-protection  against  natural 
and  supernatural  foes.  And,  as  a  result,  arose  the  Parha 
organisation  modelled  on  the  old  Oraon  hunting  groups  though 
formed  not  upon  the  principle  of  association  of  kindred  but 
upon  the  basis  of  local  contiguity”.  (Roy  :  1915  :  413). 

Previously,  the  Oraons  of  Sunderban  had  full-fledged  Parha 
Federation  like  their  kinsmen  in  Ranchi  district,  but  at  present 
its  function  has  almost  become;  extinct..  When  members  of  two 
or  more  villages  used  to  be  involved  in  disputes,  the  Parha - 
Panchayet  was  approached  for  the  decision.  The  Pdrha-Pan- 
chdyet  consisted  of  a  number  of  villages  (not  fixed),  each  of 
which  was  to  be  represented  by  the  Rdjmoral  or  Mantri  or  a 
selected  member  of  the  Panchayet  of  the  village  concerned. 
Unlike  the  Parha  Panch  of  Ranchi  district,  where  one  of  the 
villages  is  called  Rdjd  (King)  village,  another  the  Dewdn 
(Prime  Minister)  village,  a  third  Pdnrey ,  (Clerk  of  the  Crown) 
village  etc.,  here  in  Sunderban  one  of  the  villages  of  the  Parha 
was  selected  as  the  head  of  the  Parha  Panchayet  and  the  other 
villages  as  member  villages.  The  Rdjmoral  of  the  Chairman 
village  used  to  act  as  the  head  (Moral)  of  the  Parha  Panchayet. 
When  disputes  arose  between  two  or  more  villages,  these  were 
referred  to  the  head  of  the  Parha  Panchayet ,  who  used  to  con¬ 
vene  a  meeting  in  the  same  way  as  is  done  in  the  case  of  Gram 
Panchayet.  After  hearing  both  sides,  the  decision  of  the 
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majority  of  the  members  was  taken  into  consideration,  and 
accordingly  the  head  of  the  Parha  Panchdyct  used  to  commu¬ 
nicate  the  same.  When  the  dispute  between  the  Chairman 
village  and  other  villages  took  place,  a  third  village  used  to 
take  the  chair  and  handle;  the  case  accordingly. 

The  Parha  Panchayet  of  this  area  had  no  emblem  of  its 
own  as  found  in  Ranchi  area. 

In  Chota-Nagpur,  among  the  Oraons,  this  sort  of  Parha 
Federation  was  a  major  characteristic  once  upon  a  time.  But 
now  its  functions  have  been  much  restricted  even  where  it  exists. 
Here,  an  Oraon  Parha  consists  of  a  number  of  villages  of 
which  one  of  the  villages  is  called  Raja  (King)  village,  another 
the  Dewan  (Prime  Minister)  village,  a  third  the  Panrey  (clerk  of 
the  Crown)  village,  a  fourth  the  Kotwar  (Bailiff)  village  and  so  on. 
The  headman  of  the  Raja,  village  presides  over  the  meetings 
of  the  Parha  Panch.  The  Pahan  of  this  village  is  generally 
chosen  to  officiate  as  the  Kart  aha  at  a  social  or  socio-religious 
ceremony  of  the  Parha  Panch.  Sometimes  there  is  a  separate 
Kartahd  village,  and  the  Pahan  of  this  village  acts  as  the  offi- 
ciator  in  the  socio-religious  festivities  of  the  Parha.  The 
Mdhato  or  the  headman  of  the  Kotwdr  village  officiates  as  the 
Kotwdr  of  the  Parha,  who  ordinarily  carries  an  iron  spear  with 
a  bamboo  handle  or  a  thick  bamboo-pole  to  a  Parha  meeting 
as  an  insignia  of  his  office.  Every  village  of  the  Parha  has  its 
own  distinctive  flag  and  other  badges,  and  some  Parhas  have 
their  own  distinctive  methods  of  playing  drum.  The  establish¬ 
ment  and  maintenance  of  law  and  order,  and  the  settlement 
of  disputes  between  one  village  and  another  within  its  juris¬ 
diction  are  also  the  main  functions  of  the  Parha  Panch. 

Previously,  different  ordeals  were  practised  by  the  Parha 
Panch  in  order  to  detect  a  crime.  In  the  olden  times,  villages  of 
different  Parha  came  to  an  inter  -Parha  alliance,  known  as 
Dudh-bhdyd-  “A  Dudh-bhaja  village  of  a  Parha ,  is  a  village 
which,  though  belonging  to  a  different  Parha,  entered  in  the 
days  of  tradition  into  a  ceremonial  alliance  with  another  Parha 
of  which  it  thus  became  a  Dudh-bhaya  (i.e.  milk-brother)  or 
foster-brother”  (Roy:  1915:  429-430). 

At  present,  the  State  Government  of  West  Bengal  is 
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trying  to  establish  in  rural  areas,  the  new  Panchdyet  system 
at  the  Anchal  level  ( Anchal  Panchdyet )  comprising  of  several 
villages,  each  of  which  would  send  an  elected  representative 
to  the  Anchal  Panchdyet  for  representing  it.  The  function¬ 
aries  of  an  Anchal  Panchdyet  are  (i)  a  Pradhan  (Chairman 
(ii)  Upapradhdn  (Vice-Chairman),  v(iii)  A  Secretary,  (iv)  A 
Choukidar  and  (v)  Members.  The  Pradhdn  and  Upapradhdn 
would  be  elected  from  the  members  of  the  Anchal  Panchdyet,. 
whereas,  the  Secretary  will  be  a  paid  Government  servant. 

Anchal  Panchayets  of  similar  type  are  being  organised  in. 
the  Ranchi  area  also. 

« 

Besides  the  above-mentioned  Panchayets ,  the  disputes  are 
sometimes  now-a-days  settled  by  the  different  Government  and 
other  agencies  working  for  their  uplift  and  welfare.  These 
tribals,  at  present,  approach  law-courts  also  for  having  their 
disputes  settled. 

The  recent  move  of  the  State  Government  to  establish 
formal  Panchdyet  systems  at  village  and  Anchal  levels  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  succeed  well  in  this  area  amongst  the  Oraons  as  they 
were  accustomed  to  organise  such  Panchayets  in  their  own  way 
at  different  levels,  which,  however,  had  no  legal  status  to  en¬ 
force  their  decisions,  but  the  organisations  of  the  present  set-up, 
would  be  in  a  better  position  in  this  respect  on  account  of 
being  backed  by  official  recognition. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 


MAGICO-RELIGIOUS  BELIEFS  AND  PRACTICES’ 


The  religious  beliefs  and  practices  of  the  present-day 
Oraons  of  Sunderban  may  be  characterised  as  polytheistic 
These  beliefs  and  practices  bear  the  imprints  of  numerous  alien 
influences,  and  a  number  of  these  show  the  distinct  reflections 
of  the  local  Hindu  religious  conceptions.  Regarding  the  magic 
and  religion  as  practised  by  the  Oraons  of  Chota -Nagpur,  T.  C. 
Hodson  34  writes,  “These  are  features  in  their  intelectual  beliefs, 
their  traditional  beliefs,  their  tacitly  assumed  and  unquestioned 
beliefs,  which — apart  from  resemblances  due  to  the  common 
elements  of  the  universal  pattern — are  unmistakably  borrowed 
from  their  Munda  or  Hindu  neighbours”. 

The  Oraon  system  of  belief  and  practice,  doctrine  and  be¬ 
haviour  “have  gradually  evolved  and  organised  to  face  the 
unknown  supernatural  world  and  restore  confidence  to  the  mind 
of  the  community  and  the  individual  when  it  is  shaken  by  crises 
and  dangers . (Roy  :  1928  :  1) 

The  Oraon  religious  structure  may  be  said  to  be  a  system 
of  animism  or  rather  spiritism  having  a  background  of  primi 
tive  and  vague  animalism,  in  which  no  discrimination  is  done 
between  the  soul  or  spirit  and  its  abode,  and  the  attribution 
of  an  impersonal  magic  force  is  made  among  some  living 
beings  and  certain  objects  of  external  nature  as  also  among  ob¬ 
jects  of  human  art.  Regarding  religion  proper,  their  attitude 
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towards  the  supernatural  is  one  of  reverential  fear  in  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  mysterious  supernatural  powers  and  beings,  and  depen¬ 
dence  on  and  conciliation  and  propitiation  of  and  prayerful 
submission  to  them,  and  the  result  expected  is  averting  the 
ill-will  and  securing  the  good-will  of  the  supernatural  beings, 
and  good  luck  to  man  in  crops  and  cattle,  health  and  progeny’’ 
and  on  the  other  hand  their  attitude  towards  magic  “is  mainly 
one  of  the  defiance  of  and  control  and  domination  over  imper¬ 
sonal  mysterious  powers,  and  the  result  intended  is  the  ex¬ 
pulsion  of  evil  or  compulsion  of  natural  or  supernatural  forces 
and  powers  in  the  production  of  desired  favourable  conditions 
or  results  such  as  good  weather  or  rain”.  (Roy  :  1928  :  3). 

Though  the  Oraons  are  believers  in  the  natural  and  super¬ 
natural  powers  and  agencies,  and  recognise  and  appreciate 
these  as  they  are  modelling  human  destiny  and  desire  to  uti¬ 
lise  them  for  their  (Oraons’)  benefit,  still,  they  do  not  assign 
all  the  natural  phenomena  and  all  the  good  and  evil  of  life 
to  the  spiritualism  concerning  personal  and  impersonal  forces, 
ghosts,  deities  etc.  They  realise  that  sometimes  the  natural 
-causes  and  conditions  and  human  efforts  and  activities,  may 
cause  some  incidents  which  apparently  appear  to  be  unnatural 
and  caused  by  spiritual  influence.  Their  primitive  environ¬ 
ment  compelled  them  to  form  their  magic  and  religion  as 
supplements  and  parts  of  their  religious  structure,  though  the 
religion  did  not  actually  supplant  the  magic  as  in  their  society, 
the  religion  is  essentially  the  business  of  the  community  but 
the  magic  is  the  business  of  the  specialists. 

But  this  magico-religious  structure  has,  in  these  days 
been  somewhat  slackened  due  to  the  impregnation  of  some 
puritanistic  religious  ideas  which  hiave  entered  due  mostly 
to  the  contact  with  those  people  bearing  the  reformed  idealism, 
and  also  to  some  extent  due  to  migration  to  such  places  where 
evolved  and  forceful  religious  ideologies  prevail.  These  puri¬ 
tanistic  religious  beliefs  and  practices  have  enriched  the  reli¬ 
gious  core  of  their  society,  and  as  a  result,  the  reverential  fear 
for  the  mysterious  supernatural  powers  and  beings  has  some¬ 
what  been  toned  down  and  controled,  and  thus  the  faith  on 
these  has  to  some  extent  become  slackened. 
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In  their  original  homeland  (i.e.,  in  C’hota-Nagpur),  Chris¬ 
tianity  and  Bhagatism  are  two  puritanical  themes  which 
have  changed  their  outlook  from  their  primitive  magico-reli- 
gious  life. 

With  the  opening  of  the  Gossner's  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Mission  in- 1885,  the  Christian  Missionaries  started  their  work 
in  Ranchi  district.  Gradually  they  spread  their  tentacles  in 
different  areas,  even  in  most  out  of  the  way  places  among  the 
tribal  s,  and  rendered  valuable  services  to  them  bv  establish¬ 
ing  schools,  hospitals,  co-operative  credit  societies  etc.,  and 
through  these  operations,  they  started  preaching  the  gospels 
of  Christianity,  and  ultimately  converted  a  large  mass  of  the 
tribals  into  Christianity.  Along  with  the  change  of  religion, 
the  converted  Oraons  fashioned  their  outlook  into  a  new 
script  of  ideology,  which  forbade  them  to  preserve  their  old 
and  traditional  beliefs  and  customs.  These  baptised  people, 
at  present,  have  little  faith  in  their  old  magico-religious  rites, 
and  are  practising  their  new  mode  of  religion. 

The  same  is  the  case  with  Bhagatism  which  is  governed 
by  the  Hindu  influence.  Of  this  new  religious  movement, 
XBhniphut-BHagah,  Nern h a -B fi aga t,  VisnuT  hagai,  Kabirpanlhi 
Bhagat,  Tana  Bhagat,  etc.,  are  important  initiators.  The  fol¬ 
lowers  of  this  movement  do  not  drink  any  kind  of  intoxicating 
liquor,  and  also  abstain  from  unclean  habits.  Most  of  them 
pay  their  homage  to  Mahddeo  the  Great  God,  and  do  not  pro¬ 
pitiate  the  evil  spirits,  and  also  refrain  from  believing  in  the 
magical  rites  and  rituals.  Though  the  modus  operandi  of 
animism  is  not  totally  abolished  from  the  Bhagatism ,  still  it  is 
true  that  this  new  movement  brought  some  fresh  changes  in 
their  old  superstitious  life. 

When  these  Oraons  came  down  to  and  settled  in  the 
Sunderban  area,  they  found  themselves  in  a  newer  ethnic  environ¬ 
ment  with  a  well-set  and  distinct  religious  structure.  In 
course  of  time,  as  their  link  with  their  homeland  ceased,  and 
their  contact  with  the  neighbouring  people  thickened,  they 
began  to  supplant  their  old  version  of  religion  and  magic  by 
adopting  newer  traits  from  the  neighbouring  Hindu  society. 
At  present,  they  arrange  for  the  worship  of  the  Hindu  deities 
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like  Nardyana,  Saraswal'i ,  Laksmi  and  others  by  Hindu  Brahmin 
priests,  and  have  practically  forgotten  the  worship  of  a  good 
bit  of  their  traditional  deities.  Nowadays  during  Chadak 
festival  in  the  month  of  Chaitra  (March-April),  when  Gajan 
of  Lord  Tdreksivar  takes  place,  some  of  them  even  take  to  the 
Hindu  practice  of  observing  Sanyas  of  Lord  Tarakeswar  ( Lord 
Siva)  and  paying  homage  ( Hatya)  before  Him,  wearing  clothing 
dyed  with  red  ochre.  Still,  these  people  have  retained,  to  some 
extent,  their  traditional  beliefs  and  practices  modified  and 
influenced  by  new  environmental  factors. 

A.  MAGIGO  RELIGIOUS  FUNCTIONARIES 

(i)  Village  Priest  ( Pdhdn )  :  The  priest  among  the  Oraons 
of  the  Sunderban  is  known  as  Pdhdn,  Ojha  or  Neye  who  is  en¬ 
trusted  with  the  task  of  propitiation  of  the  village  deities, 
and  is  helped  by  an  assistant  generally  known  as  Bhakat.  The 
village  priest’s  post  is  not  hereditary  in  most  of  the  cases,  and 
he  is  generally  selected  on  the  basis  of  a  person’s  efficiency  in 
propitiating  the  village  deities,  and  securing  their  grace  in  a 
substantial  way.  The  existing  priest  in  Sunderban  Oraon 
society  usually  continues  functioning  till  he  is  disabled  or 
dead.  The  most  efficient  and  active  one  among  the  descipleS 
of  the  village  priest  is  genrally  earmarked  as  the  future  priest 
of  the  village.  As  the  son  of  the  priest  gets  more  opportuni¬ 
ties  to  learn  his  father’s  speciality  than  other  desciples,  in  some 
villages  of  this  area  of  Sunderban,  the  priest’s  son  is  chosen 
as  the  next  priest.  The  Sunderban  Oraons  have  not  got  the 
system  of  having  their  new  priest  picked  out  by  a  supernatural 
process  ,(as  is  the  practice  with  the  Ranchi  Oraons  described 
below). 

In  Ranchi  district  among  the  Oraons,  the  office  of  the 
village  priest  (Pdhdn)  in  a  few  of  the  villages  is  hereditary,  but 
in  most  of  the  cases  the  incumbent  is  changed  once  in  three 
years.  The  successor  is  selected  by  a  supposed  supernatural 
process  of  election,  which  the  Oraons  call,  “selected  by  the 
■deities  themselves”  In  this  ‘supernatural’  process  of  election, 
a  blindfolded  boy  is  supposed  to  be  led  by  the  Sarna  spirit 
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sitted  on  the  sup  (winnowing  fan  which  is  the  emblem  of 
Pahan’s  office)  to  the  house  of  the  person  to  whom  the  deity 
rakes  a  fancy.  Reaching  the  house  of  that  person,  the  blind¬ 
folded  boy  keeps  the  Sarna-sup  on  the  door-way  of  his  house. 
Thus,  he  is  regarded  as  picked  out  for  the  Pahdnship,  and  is 
accepted  as  such  by  the  villagers. 

Even  in  cases,  where  the  Pahdn-ship  is  hereditary,  if  the 
family  of  the  Pahan  becomes  extinct  or  apostate,  the  election 
of  the  new  Pahan  follows  the  same  procedure. 

(ii)  Assistant  to  the  priest — ( Bhakat )  :  The  Pahan  or 
Ojha  generally  selects  his  assistant,  known  as  Bhakat,  from 
those  persons  of  the  village  who  have  interest  and  some  effi¬ 
ciency  in  the  magico-religious  activities.  The  Bhakat  gene¬ 
rally  helps  the  priest  in  the  arrangement  of  household  and 
village  festivals.  He  also  cleans  the  village  Than  (altar), 
regularly,  and  procures  articles  for  different  types  of  pujds  etc. 

The  assistant  of  the  Pahan  or  the  village  priest  in  Ranchi 
is  usually  called  Panbhard ;  but  in  some  villages,  he  is  also 
known  as  Susan,  Murgi-pdkoa  etc. 

(iii)  Magician  and  Village  Medicine-man  ( Mali  and 
Gunin )  :  Among  the  Sunderban  Orsons,  the  village  magi¬ 
cian  is  known  as  Mati  and  the  medicine  man  as  Gunin, 
and  in  some  villages  where  only  one  of  these  functionaries 
exists,  he  functions  in  both  the  spheres.  Generally,  these  function¬ 
aries  from  their  boyhood,  have  to  undergo  an  elaborate  training 
programme  under  the  guidance  of  a  Guru  (Master),  who  trains 
them  in  necessary  rites  and  penances,  incantations  and  spells, 
and  also  Reaches  them  the  techniques  of  the  magic  art,  the 
methods  of  treatment  of  diseases  and  spirit  possession  etc. 
They  not  only  perform  devination  bait  also  can  neutralise 
the  ill  effects  of  the  evil  eye,  and  exorcize  and  pacify  different 
types  of  spirits,  with  the  offerings  and  sacrifices  etc. 

In  Chota-Nagpur  also,  the  Oraons  have  Mdti,  Ojha  and/ 
01  Deonra,  who  are  magicians  and  medicinemen,  and  have 
to  undergo  similar  types  of  training  as  that  of  the  Oraons  of 
Sunderban  area.  Besides  these  functionaries,  the  Oraons  of 
Chota-Nagpur  have  also  Bhagat  or  Sokhd  who  “feels  called  to 
the  profession  by  psychic  temperament  inducing  a  vision  of  the 
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god  Mahadeo  or  some  other  god  or  spirit”  (Roy  :  1928  :  11} 
and  he  finds  out  through  his  mediumistic  powers,  the  name 
of  witch  or  sorcerer  who  has  set  up  some  spirit  or  other  to 
cause  any  sickness  or  other  calamity,  and  the  sacrifices  deman¬ 
ded  by  the  spirit  so  set  up. 

B  ALTAR  OF  THE  VILLAGE  DEITIES  (GRAM  THAN) : 

In  the  Sunderban  area,  the  Oraons  have  no  temple  as  that 
of  the  Hindus,  but  have  village  Than  he.  sacred  spot  marked 
for  the  village  deities.  In  many  villages  these  Oraons  are 
also  seen  to  attend  the  village  temples  of  the  Hindus  during 
special  puja  days  of  the  Hindus,  such  as  Kali  pujd  or  Durga 
puja  etc.,  but  they  do  not  get  any  opportunity  to  take  active 
part  therein.  Each  village  or  the  hamlet  of  a  village  of  the 
Oraons  has  at  least  one  village  Than.  A  typical  Oraon  village 
Than  is  described  below  : — i 

The  village  Than — the  place  of  worship  for  the  village 
deities  is  generally  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  vilage,  and  is 
regularly  cleaned  and  plastered  with  cowdung  paste  by  the 
Assistant  of  the  Pahdn.  There  is  an  earthen  platform  in  the 
middle  of  the  Than  on  which  there  are  a  number  of  earthen 
balls,  each  of  which  represents  a  particular  deity  of  the  village. 
Generally,  the  number  of  earthen  balls  vary  form  five  to  nine. 
For  example,  in  the  Than  of  the  hamlet  Parsemari  of  the 
village  Boyarmari  there  are  nine  earthen  balls  and  two  earthen 
cones,  and  of  these  nine  earthen  balls,  seven  are  placed 
on  the  earthen  platform  representing  the  following  dei¬ 
ties  (1)  Gangd  Devi,  (2)  Devimdi,  (3)  Laksmi,  (4)  Sara- 
swati,  (5)  Kali,  (6)  Kduidkshyd  Chandi  and  (7)  Sitald. 
The  other  two  balls  are  situated  a  little  away  from 
the  earthen  platform  on  the  northern  side  under  the  Jhdkrd- 
tree  (a  species  of  Babla  or  Acacia)  and  represent  :  — 

(1)  Jhakraburid,  Ddkini  and  Jogini, 

(2)  Banbibi,  Dabs  in  Roy  and  Kdlu  Roy. 

The  two  earthen  cones  are  situated  on  two  lateral  sides  of 
the  earthen  platform,  and  represent  Mahadev  and  Manama  res¬ 
pectively. 
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A  little  away  from,  each  corner  of  the  platform,  four  small 
posts  with  flags  are  planted  and  tied  with  one  another  by 
means  of  red  threads.  In  the  middle,  a  large  flag,  known  as 
village  flag,  is  hoisted  which  is  a  little  away  from  the  far-side 
of  the  earthen  platform.  It  remains  separate,  not  tied  with  other 
flags  by  means  o£  thread. 

In  the  middle  of  the  near  side  of  the  platform,  there  is  a 
semi-circular  protrution  for  keeping  a  green  coconut  on  an 
earthen  pot  (Ghat)  and  an  earthen  lamp.  The  Bdbla  tree 
(Acacia)  represents  the  tree  for  Jhdkrdburid  and  also  for  Ban- 
bibi.  Sometimes,  a  few  Tulsi  plants  (Basil)  can  also  be  seen 
near  the  Than. 

In  Chota-Nagpur,  most  of  the  Oraon  villages  are  devoid 
of  temples  excepting  a  few  where  the  Oraons  have  built  temple- 
lets  imitating  the  Hindus.  In  these  villages,  sheds  (rectangular, 
two  or  four  sloped,  mudwalled  and  with  country  tiled  roof) 
are  erected  for  Devi  Mai  or  Mother-Goddess,  who  is  apparently 
a  deity  borrowed  from  the  Hindus.  On  an  earthen  platform 
in  the  miniature  temple,  there  are  a  few  earthen  cones  which 
represent  the  breasts  of  the  Mother-Goddess.  Besides  this 
temple  oil  Devi-Mai,  they  also  have  one  or  more  Sal  (Shorea 
robusta.)  groves  or  one  or  more  solitary  trees,  constituting  the 
shrine  of  the  village  deities.  Some  villages  have  particular 
stones  which  symbolise  certain  Oraon  deities  (e.g.  Chdndi ),  and 
also  wooden  Khuntas  or  pegs  with  bits  of  iron  nails  pinned  on 
the  top  which  mark  the  seat  of  Oraon  ghosts  or  human  spirits. 

C.  DEITIES,  SPIRITS  AND  OTHER 
SUPERNATURAL  AGENCIES: 

The  Oraons  of  Southern  Bengal,  in  their  polytheistic  reli¬ 
gious  structure,  recognise  a  number  of  deities,  spirits  and 
other  supernatural  agencies,  which  may  be  put  under  the 
following  two  broad  categories;  — , 

(a)  Deities,  spirits  etc.  which  have  still  persisted  from 
their  traditional  culture  e.g.  Dhdrma  or  Bhagwan,  Detn-Mdir 
Gdondeoti,  Jhdkrdburid  etc. 
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(b)  Deities,  spirits  etc,  which  have  been  borrowed  from  the 
neighbouring  castes  and  communities  such  as  Kali,  Manasa, 
Si tdl a,  Banbibi,  Daksin  Roy  etc. 

Further,  these  borrowed  Hindu  deities  of  the  Oraons  of 
Sunderban  may  again  be  divided  into  two  sub-categories  :  — 

(i)  .Deities  universally  accepted  by  the  Hindus  such  as 
Kali,  Manasa,  Sitala,  Durga,  Laksmi,  Saraswati  and 
others. 

(ii)  Deities  specially  developed  in  the  Sunderban  area 
such  as  :  —  Daksin  Roy  (God  of  the  tigers),  Kdlu 
Roy  (God  of  the  crocodiles),  Banbibi  (Lady  of  the 
forest),  Badar  Saheb  (Saint  of  the  river),  etc. 

Of  these  different  types  of  deities,  spirits  etc.,  some  are 
regarded  with  more  reverence  than  others.  These  different 
deities  of  the  Oraons  of  this  area  of  Sunderban  may  be  classi¬ 
fied  as  follows  :  — . 

(I)  Supreme  God  i.e.  Dharma  or  Bhagivdn,  the  Creator 
of  the  Universe, 

(II)  Mother -Goddess  or  Md  Kali. 

(III)  Tutelary  deities  and  spirits,  such  as  Kali,  SiUild, 
Manasa,  Devi  Mai,  Jhakrdburia  etc. 

(IV)  Ancestor  spirits  or  Burd  Buri. 

(V)  Deity  of  the  village  or  Gdon  deoti. 

(VI)  Class  deities  such  as  Tusu  Thdkur  etc. 

(VII)  Territorial  deities  such  as  Daksin  Roy,  Kdbu.  Roy, 
Badar  Sdheb,  Banbibi  etc. 

(VIII)  Evil  spirits  such  as  C huriJ,  Petni  etc. 

(IX)  Evil  forces,  such  as  evil  eye  ( najar ),  evil  touch 
( chhud)  etc. 

The  deities,  spirits  etc.  of  the  Oraons  of  Chota-Nagpur 
have  been  divided  into  the  following  ten  classes  by  Roy:  — 

(I)  The  highest  divinity  i.e.  the  Dharmes  or  the  Supreme 
being  who  is  the  Greater  of  the  Universe. 

(II)  Spirits  of  the  dead  ancestors  known  as  Pdchba' lar. 

(Ill)  Tutelary  deities  and  spirits — Some  of  these  are 
regarded  as  Deotds I  or  Gods  and  the  others  as  Bhuts 
or  Ghosts.  Examples  of  the  former  type  are  Pdf 
Rajd,  Chala  Pachcho  or  Sarnd  Burhia  and  Devi  Mai, 
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cind  those  of;  latter  type  are  Darha ,  Desduli  and 
Mahdddnia  and  others. 

(IV)  Class  spirits — examples  of  which  are  Chandi,  Aeh- 
rael  and.  Jodd. 

(V)  Khunt  B hut's  of  each  different  Khunt  of  the  ori¬ 
ginal  iounder  of  a  village. 

(VI)  Household  spirits  known  as  Bdrndd  and  Chigrindd 
or  Ddha  Chigri. 

(VII)  Mystic  powers,  residing  in  or  connected  with  cer¬ 
tain  objects  or  symbols,  such  as  the  Jdtrd  Khuntd, 
village  flags,  totem  symbols,  certain  musical  instru¬ 
ments  etc, 

(VIII)  Tramp  or  stray  spirits  such  as  Mud,  Md'ech  and 
Churil. 

(IX)  Familiar  spirits  or  Pugri  or  Bhuts  of  individuals 
who  secretly  offer  sacrifices  to  such  spirits  for  their 
own  private  ends. 

(^)  Forces  of  evil  known  as  the  evil  eye  (nujo, r),  evil 
mouth  ( baibhdk )  and  evil  touch  ( chhut }  etc. 

In  this  connection,  it  may  here  be  mentioned  that  the 
Christian  Oraons  and  the  Bhagat  Oraons  have  their  respective 
deities,  and  they  have  very  little  faith  in  these  original 
Oraon  deities,  spirits  etc. 

The  Hindus  of  Deltaic  Bengal,  like  those  of  other  areas  of 
West  Bengal,  also  have  different  deities,  spirits  etc.  w’hich  con¬ 
sist  of  supreme  divinity,  tutelary  deifies,  class  deities  etc. 

It  is  seen  from  the  above  that  the  Oraons  of  Chota-Nagpur 
and  those  of  Sunderban  have  different  types  of  deities,  spirits, 
supernatural  powers  etc.,  having  different  gradations.  In  this 
connection,  Roy  writes,  “Indeed,  tradition  asserts  that  the  ear¬ 
lier  religion  of  the  Oraons  centred  round  Supreme  Spirit  or  the 
Spirit  of  Good  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  round 
the  ‘evil  eye’  and  the  ‘evil  mouth’ and  the  malice  of  a  witch 
•or  sorcerer  are  to  this  day  of  greater  concern  to  the  Or§on  than 
the  gods  and  spirits”  (1928  :  18). 

Further,  among  the  Oraons  of  both  the  areas,  we  can  see 
a  good  deal  of  intrusion  of  the  deities  etc.  of  Hindu  culture, 
but  it  may  be  noticed  that  in  their  homeland  the  Oraons  (with 
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the  exception  of  the  Christians,  and  the  Bhagats)  have  even 
at  the  present  day,  retained  a  good  deal  of  their  traditional 
deities  and  spirits  etc.  But  in  the  flood-ridden  region  of  Del¬ 
taic  Bengal,  the  picture  is  quite  different.  Here  the  Hindu 
deities  have  so  much  been  borrowed  by  the  immigrant  Oraons 
that  their  traditional  deities  etc.  have  almost  been  oversha¬ 
dowed  by  them.  Further,  these  Oraons  have  forgotten  a  good 
many  of  their  traditional  deities  and  spirits,  and  many  even 
cannot  name  their  Supreme  Deity. 

A  detailed  account  of  each  of  these  deities,  spirits  etc.  is 

given  below  :  — 

I.  TRADITIONAL  ORAON  DEITIES,  SPIRITS  ETC. 

The  Oraons,  of  Sunderban  at  present  have  a  few  deities 
of  their  own  culture,  and  the  forthcoming  paragraphs  will 
deal  with  these  deities  only  and  not  with  those  traditional  , 
Oraon  divinities  that  have  been  discarded  or  forgotten  by  the 
immigrant  Oraons  but  still  retained  by  the  Oraons  of  Ranchi 
district. 

1.  SUPREME  GOD  : 

The  Oraons  of  this  area  of  Sunderban  have  faint 

idea  regarding  their  traditional  Supreme  God.  To  them 

the  Supreme  Deity  is  known  as  Dharma  or  Suraj  Dsotd 
i.e.  Sun  God,  and  they  also  call  him  Bhagwdn  like  the  Hindus 
of  the  locality.  To  the  Oraons  of  Chota-Nagpur,  the  Supreme 
God  is  known  as  Dharmes  or  Biri-Belds  i.e.  Sun  God,  and  the 
Hinduised  Oraons  of  this  region  also  call  him,  Bhagivan  like 
the  Hindus  and  the  Oraons  of  the  Sunderban  area.  The 

Supreme  Deity  is  often  recognised  as  the  Sun  God  and  “the  Sun 
is  still  sometimes  referred  to  as  the  visible  symbol,  if  not  actual 
representation,  of  Dharmes”  (Roy  :  1928  :  19).  Regarding 

the  Supreme  Deity  of  the  Oraons,  Rev.  P.  Dehon 35  writes, 
“When  they  use  Dharmes  the  idea  of  god  is  entirely  separated 
from  the  Sun,  whilst  while  they  use  Bhagwan  they  naturally 
look  to  the  Sun  as  the  Kols  do.”  Contradicting  this  opinion 
of  Dehon,  Roy  36  says,  “When  the  Sun  is  particularly  meant,  the 
term  used  by  the  Oraons  isi  either  Biri  or  Suraj  or  Sunij  Bhag- 
to  an  (the  Sue.  God)  but  never  simply  Bhagivan”. 
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In  connection  with  the  Oraon  religion,  Dalton 37  states,  “like 
Mundas,  they  acknowledge  a  Supreme  God,  adored  as  Dharme 
or  Dharmes,  the  Holy  one,  who  is  manifest  in  the  Sun.” 

The  Oraons  in  their  story  of  the  genesis  of  Man  and  the 
Spirits,  have  related  the  Hindu  goddess  Pdi*vati  (the  consort 
of  Lord  Siva )  or  Sitd  (the  wife  of  Ramayan  hero,  Rdmachandra ) 
as  the  wife  of  Dharmes. 

The  Sunderban  Oraons,  in  general,  have  very  faint  concep¬ 
tion  regarding  their  Supreme  God.  Only  the  priest  and  a  few 
elderly  persons  can  give  some  idea  regarding  Dharma.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  them  their  Supreme  God  has  neither  any  shape  nor  any 
figure.  He  is  Almighty  and  the  Creator  of  this  Universe.  He 
sees  everything,  judges  all  the  actions  of  every  living  being 
and  rewards  and  punishes  accordingly.  All  human  beings, 
animals,  birds  etc.,  and  all  inanimate  objects  are  his  subjects. 
He  is  brighter  than  everything,  purer  than  anything,  and  he  is 
the  God  of  Gods.  In  most  important  pujds  and  festivals,  he  is 
worshipped  first  of  all,  and  first  offering  and  sacrifice  are  also 
made  to  him.  As  his  colour  is  white,  objects  of  white  colour  are 
offered  or  sacrificed  to  him.  This  Dharma  or  Dharamrdjd  has 
another  younger  brother  known  as  ‘Karam  Raja’  who  is  wor¬ 
shipped  during  Karam  festival. 

Among  the  Oraons  of  Chota-Nagpur,  Dharmes  is  regarded 
as  the  white-colour  Supreme  Deity,  and  is  also  generally 
offered  sacrifices  of  white  coloured  animals.  Generally,  an 
Oraon  turns  his  face  to  the  east — the  direction  of  the  rising  Sun. 
when  he  offers  something  to  Dharma.  These  Oraons  of  Chota- 
Nagpur  also  believe  that  Dharmes  controls  the  other  gods  and 
spirits  and  sees  all  that  the  men  and  the  spirits  do,  and  knows 
all  that  they  think.  When  somebody  breaks  the  customary 
law  of  morality,  he  is  sure  to  be  punished  by  Dharmes.  “The 
Oraon  regards  him  as  anterior  to  all,  the  Author  and  Preserver, 
Controller  and  Punisher  of  men,  gods  and  spirits — of  all  that 
exists  in  the  visible  and  invisible  universe”.  (Roy  :  1928  :  23). 
He  is  regarded  as  a  benevolent  deity. 

Among  the  Oraons  of  both  the  areas,  no  miniature  temple 
or  any  other  special  structure  is  erected  for  the  Supreme  deity, 
snot  even  any  particular  abode  is  meant  for  him.  Though  in 
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different  festivals  Dharma  or  Dharmes  is  paid  homage, 
“the  only  ceremony  in  which  Dharmes  alone  is  invoked  and  in 
which  sacrifice  is  offered  to  Him  alone  is  the  Danda-Katta  (tooth- 
breaking)  or  Bhelwa-phari ,  (Bhelwa- twig  splitting)  ceremony” 
(Roy  :  1928  :  24).  This  ceremony  is  regarded  as  prescribed 
by  the  Dharmes  himself,  and  through  this  ceremony  they  ap¬ 
proach  the  supernatural  powers  for  security  from  evil. 

The  Christian  Oraons.  following  the  Christian  ideas  consi¬ 
der  God,  the  Holy  Father  as  the  Supreme  Deity.  The  Hindu 
castes  and  communities  generally  conceive^of  the  Supreme  God 
in  three  forms — Brahmm-a ,  Visnu,  and  Mahdswar,  the  Creator, 
the  Preserver  and  the  Destroyer  respectively. 

2.  DEVI  MAI  : 

In  the  life  of  the  Oraons  of  estuarine  areas  of  Bengal,  the- 
role  of  Devi  Mai  is  insignificant.,  She  has  an  abode  at  the  vil¬ 
lage  Than,  and  is  worshipped  along  with  other  deities  and 
spirits  during  Gram^puja.  Originally  this  deity  was  borrowed 
by  the  Oraons  of  Chota-Nagpur  from  their  Hindu  neighbour s. 
and  regarded  by  them  as  Mother-Goddess.  In  many  Oraora 
villages  of  Chota-Nagpur,  a  two  or  four  sloped  thatched  house 
with  rectangular  ground  plan,  which  looks  like  a  miniature 
temple,  is  meant  for  Devi  Mai,  or  sometimes  by  the  side  of 
a  Palds  tree  ( Bupea  frondosa )  the  Dein-dsthdn  or  Devi  manda 
is  erected.  “The  onlv  symbols  that  may  be  seen  in  the  Devi- 
manda  are  three,  five,  or  seven  lumps  of  earth  in  the  form  of 
small  cones  to  represent  what  are  regarded  as  the  breasts  of 
Mother-goddess”.  (Roy:  1928:  53).  This  idea  of  Mother-god¬ 
dess  and  the  symbolic  representation  of  her  breasts  with  earthen 
cones  are  the  original  Oraon  conceptions.  In  the  Dhumkurias 
(bachelor’s  dormitory)  of  many  Oraon  villages  of  Chota-Nagpur, 
there  is  a  wooden  plank  in  which  female  breasts  are  carved 
“and  there  are  reasons  to  believe  that  these  as  well  as  the  re¬ 
presentation  of  the  female  organ  or*  yoni  on  one  of  the  wodden 
posts  supporting  the  roof  in  most  Dhumkurid  houses,  originally 
represented  the  Mother-goddess”.  (Roy  :  1928  :  53). 

Devi  Mdi  generally  looks  after  the  welfare  of  the  vil- 
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lagers  and  protects  them  from  the  outbreak  of  different 
diseases  etc. 


3  JHAKRA  BURI  : 

In  Oraon  pantheon  of  the  Sunderban  area,  Jhdkrd  Buri 
like  Debi  Mai,  is  also  another  traditional  Oraon  deity  which 
has  no  importance  in  their  present-day  socio-religious  life. 
She  is  represented  by  an  earthen  ball;  and  a  Babla  (Acacia) 
tree  or  sapling  is  considered  to  be  her  abode.  She  is  won 
shipped  like  Devi  Mai  during  Gram  Pujd  along  with  all  the 
other  village  deities. 

In  Chota-Nagpur,  the  Jhdkrd  Bur  hid ,  better  known  as 
SarndJBurhia,  is  also  known  as  “ Chatd  Pachcho”  or  the  ‘Old 
Lady  of  the  Grove’  by  the  Oraons,  and  she  is  considered  to 
be  the  chief  of  the  divinities. 

“She  is  the  most  popular  of  Oraon  deities  and  receives 
sacrifices  attended  with  the  most  elaborate  ritual  at  the 
annual  spring  festival  known  as  the  Khdddi  or  Sdrhul  held 
in  her  honour.  The  most  friendly  and  sociable  among  the 
Oraon  deities  and  spirits,  she  rejoices  when  the  Oraon  is 
happy  and  seeks  to  share  their  happiness  with  them”  (Roy: 
1928:  42-43).  T  he  priest  and  his  family  members  in  Chota-Nagpur 
always  offer  rice-beer  from  each  pot  of  beer  to  Jhdkrd  Bur  hid 
before  drinking  it,  and  the  ordinary  Oraons  offer  ‘the  first 
fruit  of  the  held’  to  her.  But  in  the  Sunderban  area,  ithe 
Oraons  offer  ‘the  first  firuit  of  the  year’  (Mango)  and  ‘the 
first  fruit  of  the  held’  (Paddy)  to  their  ancestors  (Bur a  Buri ) 
and  not  to  Jhdkrd  Bur  hid  as  is  done  by  the  Ranchi  Oraons. 

Sometimes  Jhdkrd  Burhid  appears  in  the  dreams  of  the 
Oraons  (of  Ghot5-Nagpur)  in  the  shape  of  an  old  woman 
with  matted  locks  of  white  hair,  and  the  Oraons  of  Sunder¬ 
ban  also  think  Jhdkrd  Burhid  to  be  an  ‘Old  Lady’. 

There  is  a  sacred  compartment  known  as  'Chdld-Kutti 
in  the  houses  of  the  Oraon  Pahans  of  Chota-Nagpur  where 
the  old  woman  resides  and  takes  her  seat  on  a  sacred  win¬ 
nowing  basket  known  as  Chdld-ketier  or  Sarnd  Sup  to  which 
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a  sacred  knife  ( Chala-kanto )  is. attached.  But  these  are  not 
present  among  the  Oraons  of  flood-ridden  area  of  Deltaic 
Bengal. 

In  every  Oraon  village  in  Chota-Nagpur,  there  is  a  grove 
of  Sal  (Short’a  robusta )  tees,  known  as  Chata  or  Sarnd  which 
is  regarded  as  the  abode  of  this  deity.  Sometimes  instead  of 
Sal,  other  trees  like  Aswalha  ( Ficus  Religiosa),  Bat.  ( Ficus 
Bengalensis )  etc.  are  also  regarded  as  her  abode.  This  deity 
is  regarded  by  both  Sunderban  as  well  as  Chota-Nagpur 
Oraons  as  the  nature  deity  representing  the  spirit  of  vegeta¬ 
tion.  Further,  in  Sunderban  also  the  abode  of  the  deity  is 
represented  by  a  solitary  tree  of  Bab'd  (Acacia)  or  a  number 
of  Babld  (Acacia)  or  other  trees. 

She  is  also  worshipped  here  for  the  welfare  of  the  village. 

4.  BURA  BURI 

The  ancestral  spirits  among  the  Oraons  of  Sunderban  are 
known  as  Burdburi i  and  have  their  abode  by  the  side  of  the 
hearth  of  each  household.  During  Asria  festival  in  the 
month  of  Aswfir  (June-July),  Nawd-khani  festival  in  the 
month  of  Bhadro  (August-September)  and  also  during  Sarhul 
festival  in  the  month  of  Chaitra  (March-April),  these  ancestral 
spirits  are  worshipped.  These  Oraons  offer  them  ‘the  first 
fruit  of  the  field>  (paddy)  during  Nawa-khani  festival  and 
'the  first  fruit  of  the  year’  (Mango)  during’  the  Sarhul  fes¬ 
tival.  They  believe  that  their  ancestral  spirits  always  look 
after  their  welfare  and  often  gttard  the  sickbeds  of  their 
descendants. 

The  Oraons  of  Chota-Nagpur  believe  that  “The  soul  of 
a  deceased  Oraon  is  believed  to  enter  into  the  community  of 
the  Pach-bdlar  or  ancestor-spirits  on  the  annual  Kohd-Benjd 

(great  marriage)  or  Hdrbord  (bone-drowning)  day . ” 

(Roy :  1928 : 29).  Regarding  the  residence  of  the  ancestral 
spirits  of  a  clan,  the  Oraons  of  Ranchi  district  believe  that 
these  spirits  live  in  an  underground  settlement  of  their  own, 
near  their  village  Kundi.  They  believe  that  ,lhese  spirits 
'‘sometimes  appear  and  speak  to  their  living  relatives  in  their 
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cii  earns,  watch  over  them  in  their  sickness,  and  olden  foil  the 
attempts  of  other  spirits  to  do  them  harm.’  (Roy;  1928  31). 

The  Oraons  of  both  areas  further  believe  that  these  an¬ 
cestor-spirits  can  transform  themselves  into  any  shape  they 
desire,  and  go  whereever  and  whenever  they  like,  apace  as 
air.  They  can  also  appear  before  their  descendants  in  the 

disguise  of  any  living  object  they  like. 

The  Harbord  ceremony  (a  kind  of  "All  soul’s  feast  ) 
is  a  special  religious  ceremony  among  the  Oraons  of  Ranchi 
district  in  which  offerings  and  sacrifices  are  made  solely  to 
the  ancestral  spirits,  though  the  living  relatives  of  these  an¬ 
cestral  spirits  invoke  them  with  offerings  at  every  feast  and 
on  every  suitable  occasion.  Both  in  Ranchi  and  in  Deltaic 
Bengal,  an  orthodox  Oraon  is  seen  to  set  apart  a  few  grains 
of  boiled  rice  in  the  name  of  his  deceased  ancestor  before 
he  starts  eating,  as  a  “token  of  gratitude  to  their  ancestor- 
spirits  who,  they  say,  have  been  providing  food  and  clothing 
for  their  descendants  and  thus  enabling  them  to  continue 

rheir  line’’.  (Roy:  1928:  33). 

The  Bulk  hi  or  the  memorial  stones,  present  in  some  of 
the  Oraon  villages  of  Ranchi  district  are  considered  to  be  the 
visible  symbols  of  the  ancestral  spirits  of  each  clan. 

So,  from  the  above  discussions  we  find  that  the  Oraons 
of  the  Sunderban  area  still  have  retained  some  traditional 
beliefs  regarding  their  ancestor-spirits,  though  they  do  not 
believe  in  the  residence  of  the  ancestral  spirits  in  an  under¬ 
ground  settlement  near  the  place  where  the  bones  of  the  dead 
are  finally  deposited,  and  they  also  do  not  practise  Harbor  a 
(bone-drowning)  or  Koha-Benja  (Great  Marriage)  ceremony, 
nor  even  erect  any  memorial  stone  in  respect  of  the  aacestois 
as  is  done  by  the  Ranchi  Oraons. 

5.  GAONDEOT1 

It  is  one  of  the  family  deities,  worshipped  in  the  month 
of  Aswar  (June-July)  during  morning  hours.  It  is  a  female 
deity  and  is  responsible  for  the  welfare  of  the  family.  Some 
Oraons  of  this  area  (including  the  Ojhd  or  the  priest)  are 
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-of.  opinion  that  this  deity  was  brought  from  the  original 
village  of.  their  homeland  (Chota-Nagpur)  by  the  first  batch 
of  the  Oraon  migrants,  and  consider  this  deity  as  the  deity 
of  the  ancestral  village.  Roy  is  of  opinion  that  by  Gaon-deoti 
most  of  the  Oraons  of  Chota-Nagpur  mean  Devi-Mdi  and 
some  (‘hala  Pachcho.  This  deity  subdues  different  evil 
spirits. 

During  the  preliminaries  of  a  marriage,  Gaon-deoti  is- 
worshipped  by  the  Oraons  of  both  the  places,  whereas  the 
Chota-Nagpur  Oraons  pour  libation  of  rice-beer  on  the 
ground  to  the  Gaon-deoti  during  Gundari  dhukna  rite  of  the 
marriage.  At  the  time  of  Sdrhul  festival  and  also  during  the 
performances  of  some  magical  rites  an  Oraon  Mati  of  Ranchi 
propitiates  the  Gdon  Deoti. 

6.  GOREYA 

He  is  considered  to  be  the  god  of  cattles  be  the  tribar 
folk  ot  this  area  of  estuarine  Bengal.  He  lives  in  cowshed. 
These  people  also  believe  that  Goreyd  has  a  shape  of  a  cow 
having  two  large  horns,  but  sometimes  he  also  appears  in 
human  figure.  The  Goreyd  is  represented  during  his  wor- 
ship  in  the  month  of  Vddro  (Aug-Sept)  by  a  branch  of  Garan 
tree.  He  is  worshipped  for  the  welfare  of  the  cattle. 

Among  the  Oraons  of  Ranchi  district  Goensdli  Ndd  or 
Gohar  Deotd  or  Gonred  is  considered  to  be  the  tutelary  spirit 
of  the  cattle  of  each  Oraon  family  and  the  worship  of  this 
spirit  iis  accompanied  by  the  sacrifice  of  a  fowl.  During 
Soharai  festival,  the  Oraons  of  both  the  places  anoint  the 
fm eheads  and  horns  of  their  cattle  with  the  paste  of  vermi¬ 
lion  and  oil,  and  wash  their  hoofs  and  entertain  them  with 
delicious  food.  This  Soharai  festival  of.  the  Oraons  of  Chota- 
Nagpur  is  perhaps  borrowed  from  the  Ahir  caste  of  the: 
neighbourhood. 

7.  CHURIL 

Churil  is  the  spirit  of  a  woman  who  died  during  preg¬ 
nancy  or  child-birth.  It  is  believed,  that  a  Churil  often  runs 
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after  and  seeks  to  possess  every  man  it  comes  in  contact  be¬ 
cause  of  the  unfulfilled  desire  in  life,  and  for  that  it  hankers 
for  a  mate  of  the  opposite  sex. 

When  a  man  happens  to  pass  by  the  side  of  a  pregnant 
woman's  grave  or  that  of  a  woman  who  died  during  delivery, 
it  pursues  him  and  goes  on  teasing  and  tormenting  till  the 
man  becomes  senseless.  This  teasing  and  tormenting  bring 
sickness  and  even  death  unless  a  powerful  Mali  or  Gunin 
saves  his  life  by  performing  magical  rites,  which  drive  away 
the  Ghuril  from  the  body  of  the  man.  Besides  this,  it  often 
tries  to  do  harm  to  a  pregnant  woman  by  physical  and  men¬ 
tal  tortures,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  an  expectant  woman 
is  not  allowed  to  go  out  alone  after  dusk  or  pass  by  a  grave. 

In  Chota-Nagpur  also,  a  C'huril,  or  Churel  or  Mdleck 
is  regarded  as  the  ghost  of  a  woman  dying  during  pregnancy 
or  child-birth  or  within  a  few  days  of  delivery.  It  is  said 
that  a  ChuriJ  spirit  carries  a  load  of  coal  on  i,ts  head  guessing 
it  as  a  baby.  In  this  plateau  area  also,  the  Churi$  is  believed 
to  do  harm  to  a  man  or  woman  as  in  the  case  of  Sunderban 
Oraons. 

To  get  rid  of  this  evil  spirit,  the  Orapns  of  the  Sunder¬ 
ban  area  bury  the  deadbody  of  a  pregnant  woman  or  a 
woman  dying  during  childbirth,  wuth  face  downward  so  that 
the  spirit  may  go  down  beknv  and  can  never  come  up.  Fur¬ 
ther,  iron  nails  are  inserted  in  four  corners  of  the  grave  to 
prevent  the  evil  spirit  from  coming  out  of  the  grave  and 
doing  harm  to  the  people. 

In  Chota-Nagpur  plateau,  mustard  seeds  are  scattered  on 
the  way  so  that  it  cannot  reach  the  village  easily  as  it  has  to’ 
collect  all  the  mustard  seeds  thus  scattered,  which  is  an  im¬ 
possible  task.  This  is  also  done  by  the  Sunderban  Oraons 
for  the  same  reason.  The  feet  of  the  woman  are  also  broken 
and  turned  backwards,  and  thorns  are  inserted  into  the  soles 
of  her  feet  so  that  it  may  not  come  out  of  the  grave. 

8.  DARHA  AND  KUDRA 

Darha  and  Kudra  are  the  other  two  evil  spirits  recognised: 
by  the  Oraons  of  Sunderban  and  are  regarded  by  them  as 
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very  dreadful.  They  live  in  some  obnoxious  place.  When 
a  person  happens  to  pass  by  such  a  place,  where  these  spirits 
reside,  they  catch  hold  of  him  and  bring  sickness  to  that  per¬ 
son.  The  Gunin  or  the  Mati  can  cure  such  persons  by  ex¬ 
orcising  these  spirits. 

But  in  the  Chota-Nagpur  area,  Darhd  is  regarded  by 
the  Oraons  as  the  most  dreadful  among  the  village  spirits. 
“This  spirit  acts  as  the  guard  or  gate-keeper  of  the  village 
which  it  is  believed  to  protect  from  the  incursions  of  spirits 
from  outside.  It  has  its  seat  on  a  plot  of  upland  known  as 
Ddrha-tonkd  or  Ddrhd-tdnr  situated  on  or  near  the  boundary  of 
-every  Oraon  village’’  (Roy:  1928:  47).  Generally  the  por- 
iion  of  land  where  Darhd-tonka  is  situated  remains  fallow. 
In  some  of  the  villages  of  Chota-Nagpur,  Darhd  is  said  to 
have  his  wife,  a  spirit,  known  as  Deswdli,  but  in  most  of 
the  villages,  the  Oraons  consider  Darhd-Desiodli  as  one  and 
the  same  spirit.  “Ordinarily”,  says  Roy,  “ Darhd  does  no 
harm  to  the  villagers  but  protects  them  from  the  incursions 
of  outsider  bhuts;  but  should  there  by  any  remissness  on  the 
part  of  the  villagers  in  providing  the.  spirit  with  the  proper 
sacrifices  at  the  appointed  time,  Darhd  marks  its  displeasure 
by  afflicting  men  or  cattle  with  some  terrible  calamity;  and 
elaborate  and  expensive  sacrifices  are  then  required  to  pacify 
it.”  (1928:  48). 

Sometimes  Darhd  is  incited  by  the  Ddins  (witch)  or 
sorcerers  to  create  trouble  to  the  enemies  of  the  Ddins  etc. 
The  Darhd  is  represented  by  a  wooden  stake  planted  into  the 
ground  at  the  Darhd-tonka. 

II.  DEITIES,  SPIRITS,  SUPERNATURAL  AGENCIES 
ETC,  BORROWED  FROM  THE  LOCAL  CASTES  AND 
COMMUNITIES 


(a)  KALI 

The  most  important  deity  of  the  Oraons  of  the  Sunder- 
ban  area  is  Md  Kali  who  is  considered  here  as  the  Mother- 
Goddess.  She  is  worshipped  as  a  family  deity  in  the  month 
of  Kdrtick  (October -November)  as  well  as  a  community  deity 
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during  Gram  Pujd  on  the  full-moon  day  of  the  month  of 
Agrahayan  (Decern  ber-Stage-I)  and  in  the  new-moon  day  of 
the  month  of  Asivar  (June-July-Stage-II).  When  the  deity  i& 
worshipped  at  the  family  level,  the  head  of  the  family  acts  as 
the  priest  and  when  it  is  done  by  the  community  as  a  whole 
i.e.  during  Gram  Pujd  the  village  priest  performs  the  puja. 
Further,  Kali  (as  a  household  deity)  is  generally  worshipped 
particularly  by  those  who  have  buffaloes,  and  this  is  done  for 
the  welfare  of  the  animals,  whereas  when  Kali  is  worshipped 
on  community  level  along  with  other  deities,  it  is  done  for 
the  welfare  of  the  villagers.  During  this  occasion,  fowl  is 
sacrificed.  Kali  is  worshipped  by  them  in  different  names  for 
the  fulfilment  of  different  purposes.  A  list  of  such  names  is- 
given  below :  — 

(1)  A  hash  Kelli 

(2)  Fatal  Kali 

(3)  Purab  Kali 

(4)  Paschirn  Kali 

(5)  Uttar  Kali 

(6)  Daksin  Kali 

(7)  Old  Kali 

(8)  Kan  Kali  or 
Bibi  Kali 

(9)  Bdo  Kali  or 
Bdtdsh  Kali 

(10)  Raksa  Kali 

(11)  Ba santa  Kali 

(12)  Adhi  Kali 

All  of  these  are  worshipped  during  the  annual  Gram 
B-dndhd  festival.  The  image  of  Kali  is  worshipped  in  a  simi¬ 
lar  way  as  that  of  the  Hindu  Kali. 

In  this  connection,  it  may  be  mentioned  that,  like 
Chandi,  variations  in  the  forms  of  Kali  are  also  in  existence 
among  the  Hindus.  From  the  distinct  religious  ideology  of 
different  Pre-Aryan  societies,  as  Bhattacharya38  thinks,  imita¬ 
tions  of  different  deities  like  Chandi,  were  planned  which 


Goddess  of  the  Sky. 

Goddess  of  the  Underground 
( PATAL ). 

Goddess  of  the  East 
Goddess  of  the  West. 

Goddess  of  the  North. 

Goddess  of  the  South. 

Goddess  regulating  Cholera. 

Goddess  of  the  Wood. 

Goddess  of  the  Air. 

Goddess  who  saves  from  Diseases 
and  Miseries. 

Goddess  checking  Small  Pox. 
Goddess  of  Darkness  and  so  on. 
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ultimately  resulted  in  the  formation  of  different  deities  titled 
Kali,  such  as,  Bhadra  Kali,  Raksd  Kali,  Daksina  Kali,  Smasdn 
Kali,  Nishi  Kali,  M'/iha  Kali,  Unmutta  Ka  i  etc.  Though  all 
of  these  deities  are  added  to  the  name  of  Kali,  still  their  origin 
and  florins  are  different.  The  Oraons  of  Sunderban  hold  these 
different  types  of  Kdi  as  part  and  parcel  of  Ma  Kali  (Mother- 
Goddess)  who  by  taking  different  forms,  protects  Her  subjects 
from  the  hands  of,  different  spirits  and  evil  things,  who  may 
impend  from  different  directions  and  cause  harm  and  danger 
to  these  people  by  creating  calamities,  diseases  and  deaths,  of 
human  beings  and  domestic  animals. 

These  people  also  believe  that  Siva  or  Mahadeva ,  the  hus¬ 
band  of  Kdli,  is  one  oil  the  trinity  of  the  Hindu  pantheon. 
Scholars  like  Bhattacharya39  and  others  believe  that  these  dif¬ 
ferent  forms  of  Kali  have  originated  at  different  times,  but  the 
original  Kali  has  Her  marital  relation  with  Bhairawa-Siva 
from  very  ancient  times. 

The  Oraons  of  Sunderban  have  similar  conception  as  that 
of  the  local  Hindus  regarding  the  image  of  Kali  ( Kali — the 
Mother  Goddess)  i.e.  Kali  standing  with  one  foot  on  the  body 
■of  Lord  Siva,  Her  husband,  with  weapons  and  heads  of  the 
Asuras  (demons)  in  Her  hands.  She  wears  a  garland  of  heads 
and  parts  of  the  bodies  of  the  Asuras.  This  idea  is  quite  simi¬ 
lar  to  what  has  been  stated  in  different  Hindu  Mythologies 
of  comparatively  later  dates. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  the  ordinary  Oraons 
of  Sunderban  worship  Kali  in  family  as  well  as  in  community 
level,  and  besides  these  it  is  also  worshipped  in  individual 
level  by  an  Oraon  Gunin  or  Mati  for  warding  off  evil 
spirits. 

In  Chota-Nagpur,  Kdii  Mai  or  Burhi  Mai  is  the  tutelary 
deity  of  the  Matis.  “She  is  said  to  have  for  her  attendant 
a  Rant'h  and  a  Dank  who  act  as  bailiffs  to  seize  and  produce 
before  their  Mistress  ( Kali  Mai )  any  spirit  that  may  be 
wanted.”  (Roy:  1928:  266).  The  Matis  offer  sacrifices  regu¬ 
larly  to  this  Hindu  deity,  and  on  the  day  of  Ranth-Jatra  in 
the  month  of  Ashad  (June-July),  Mati  constructs  a  Pdf  or  mud 
altar  on  which  he  plants  an  iron  trident  which  symbolically 
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represents  Kali  Mai.  I  hereafter,  he  propitiates  this  deity  by 
-offering  a  sacrificed  red  fowl  and  a  black  goat,  and  with 
a  libation  of  rice-beer.  In  the  month  of  Kartik  (October- 
November),  the  Map  again  worships  the  Kali  Mai  by  sacri¬ 
ficing  a  black  goat  and  offering  its  blood  on  the  pat  or  altar. 
Besides  the  worship  of  Kali  Mai  by  the  Matis,  the  Oraons  of 
Ghota-Nagpur  do  not  worship  the  deity  in  family  as  well  as 
in  community  level  as  is  done  by  the  Oraons  of  Southern 
Bengal. 

The  Hindu  castes  and  communities  of  Deltaic  Bengal 
also  worship  the  different  forms  of  Kali  at  different  times  of 
the  year. 

It  is,  thus,  apparent  that  the  conception  off  the  Mother- 
Goddess  Kali  has  been  imbibed  by  the  Oraons  from  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  Hindus.  This  is  especailly  marked  in  the  Deltaic 
Bengal  as  the  worship  of  the  Goddess  Kali  is  widely  practised 
by  the  Bengalee  Hindus. 

(b)  sitala 

Sitala  is  another  Hindu  deity  borrowed  by  the  Oraons  of 
the  Sunderban  area,  and  is  worshipped  in  the  month  of 
Phaigun  (February-March).  She  is  also  known  as  Basant'a  Kali 
or.  Goddess  of  Small  Pox,  and  is  worshipped  for  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  village  during  an  outbreak  of  Small-Pox.  The 
conception  prevalent  among  the  Oraons  of  this  area  regarding 
the  Goddess  Sitala  is  qu\te  similar  to  that  of  the  Hindus. 
Like  the  Hindus,  they  also  believe  that  the  Ass  is  the  Vdhana 
^carrier)  of  this  goddess. 

In  the  Hindu  folk  legends,  the  Goddess  Sitala  has  been 
regarded  as  the  presiding  deity  of  Small-Pox  and  also  savior 
from  its  attack.  According  to  Rhattacharya40,  this  deity  is  a 
non-Aryan  one,  and  the  description  of  the  deity  and  also  the 
method  of  worshipping  her  are  quite  distinct  from  Aryan 
ideology.  Sastri41  is  of  opinion  that  the  Hindus  have  borrowed 
the  deity  Sitala  from  the  Buddhistic  Hdriti. 

Hdriii  in  Buddhistic  literature  and  also  in  Purdna  is  des¬ 
cribed  as  Yaksini  and  also  wife  of  Kuber,  the  god  of  wealth. 
Some  believe  that  the  name  Sitala  (Sital — Soothing)  has  been 
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derived  from  the  euphemism  of,  the  high  inflamatory  character 
of  Small  Pox  attacks 

The  original  form  of  Si  tala  has  been  described  as  a 
“figurine  bedaubed  with  vermilion  without  any  arms  and  feet 
and  having  a  face  decorated  with  pimples12”  and  this  original 
conception  of  Sitala  does  not  tally  with  that  of  the  Oraons  of 
the  Sunderban  area.  They  are  accustomed  in  visualising  Sitalf 
as  the  goddess  sitting  on  an  ass,  like  the  local  Hindus. 

The  different  Hindu  castes  of  estuarine  Bengal  worship 
the  Goddess  Sitala  regularly,  and  especially  during  outbreaks 
of  Small  Pox. 

But  this  deity  is  not  known  to  the  Oraons  of  Chota- 
Nagpur. 

(c)  manasa 

lire  Oraons  of  this  Hood-ridden  tract  of  Bengal  consider 
Manasa  as  the  presiding  deity  over  the  snakes,  and  this  is  also 
borrowed  by  them  from  the  local  Hindus.  Nothing  has  been 
mentioned  about  Manasa  in  the  original  Oraon  pantheon. 

In  the  month  of  Bhddra  (August-September),  during  the 
rains,  Manasa  is  worshipped  by  the  Oraons,  as  is  done  by  the 
other  local  Hindus  for  their  protection  firm  snakebites. 
Throughout  the  year  these  people  and  their  domesticated  ani¬ 
mals  move  about  in  fields,  ditches,  jungles  etc.,  and  during 
their  movement,  there  is  .every  possibility  of  snake-bite,  as 
snakes  are  found  in  abundance  in  these  flood  ridden  areas  of 
Bengal.  Manasa  saves  the  people  and  their  domestic  animals 
from  snake-bites.  The  effigy  of  the  goddess  Manasa,  which 
is  gentrally  made  in  this  area,  is  of  a  woman  standing  on  a 
lotus  havinig  two  snakes  on  two  sides. 

The  Hindu  castes  of  Sunderban  also  worship  Manasa , 
{he  goddess  of  snakes  regularly  during  rainy  seasons  when  the 
frequency  of  deaths  due  to  snake-bites  increases.  In  Bengal 
a  kind  of  cactus  ( Snuhi  in  Sanskrit)  is  considered  to  be  the 
abode  of  Manasa,  and  it  is  worshipped  accordingly.  In  Sunder¬ 
ban,  this  plant  is  known  as  M'anasd-gdch  or  Sij-Manasa  gdch 
( Cactus  Indianis).  Besides  this  tree  worship,  the  next  form  of 
Manasa  Puja  is  the  worship  of  Manasa  engraved  on  a  stone- 
The  earthen  effigy  of  Manasa  worshipped  by  the  local  Hindu 
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castes,  is  quite  similar  to  that  of  the  Oraons.  Sometimes  ano¬ 
ther  effigy  is  found  in  this  area,  in  which  seven  snakes  expand 
their  hoods  on  the  head  o£  the  goddess  like  an  umbrella,  and 
the  goddess  remains  seated  on  a  lotus.  Regarding  the  origin 
of  the  Goddess  Manasa  Debi  in  Bengal,  some43  are  of  opinion 
that,  among  the  East-Indian  Mahayana  Buddhists,  there  is  a 
goddess  known  as  Janguli ,  who  is  akin  to  the  daughter  of  hiratu 
( Fowler  sect  of  Mahadeva)  as  described  in  Atharua  Veda,  and 
turned  to  Manasa  Devi  in  Bengal  at  the  time  of  abolition  of 
Buddhism. 

In  a  few  villages  of  Ranchi  district.  Goddess  Manasa  is  wor¬ 
shipped  by  the  Oraons,  but  the  conception  regarding  this  god¬ 
dess  is  not  so  clear  among  them  as  that  of  the  Oraons  of  the 
Sunderban  area.  Further,  the  Sunderban  Oraons  worship 
Manasa,  in  individual  household  level,  and  the  head  of  the 
household  performs  the  puja,  whereas  in  Ranchi  in  the  few 
Oraon  villages,  where  the  Manasa  Pujd  is  prevalent,  she  is  gene¬ 
rally  worshipped  at  the  community  level  by  the  Nag  Mati  (a  spe¬ 
cialist)  and  his  desciples,  after  observing  fast  for  one  day,  and  a 
sacrificed  fowl  is  offered  to  her. 

(d)  mahadeva  or  siva 

Mahadeva  is  regarded  by  the  Oraons  of  this  area  of  Sunder¬ 
ban  as  one  of  the  most  important  deities,  which  has  been  bor¬ 
rowed  from  the  Hindus.  In  each  Than  or  altar,  he  is  re¬ 
presented  by  a  large  earthen  cone.  During  Gram •  Puja  or 
G ram-Bandha  festival,  he  is  worshipped  with  various  type  of 
narcotics  such  as  hemp  etc.  He  is  also  known  as  Sir  Gosai  or 
Sib  Gosai.  Excepting  a  few,  most  of  the  Oraons  of  this  area 
do  not  worship  Siva  or  Mahadeva  separately,  but  almost  all  the 
Oraons  of  this  tract  have  a  great  reverence  for  this  Hindu 
deity.  Only  a  few  Oraons  of  Sunderban,  who  are  thoroughly 
Hinduised,  worship  this  deity  during  Chadak  festival  in  the 
month  of  Ghaitra  (March-April).  But  among  them,  the  con¬ 
ception  of  Saivism  and  the  Siva-Linga  has  not  been  fully  deve¬ 
loped.  Saivism  could  not  develop  to  a  fulfledged  extent  among 
the  Bengalee  Hindus  due  to  the  increased  sway  of  Vaisnavism 
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and  Saktaism  in  Bengal,  and  hence  Saivism  lost  its  influence 
■over  the  Hindus  from  a  very  early  time,  and  could  not  influ¬ 
ence  the  advanced  Bengalee  society.  This  may  be  the  reason, 
why  the  Oraons  of  Sunderban  could  not  develop  a  clear  cut 
•conception  oil  Saivism  though  they  came  in  close  contact  with 
the  Hindu  castes  of  this  area. 

The  Mahadeo  of  the  Oraon  Bhagats  of  Chota-Nagpur 
perhaps  derived  its  name  from  the  Hindu  deity  Mahadeva.  In 
this  connection  Roy  says,  “This  deity,  as  its  name  signifies, 
has  been  borrowed  from  the  Hindus”  (1928  :  54).  It  is  a  tute¬ 
lary  deity  of  the  class  of  spirit-doctors  known  as  Bhagats.  In 
a  few  villages,  where  the  Bhagats  are  found  in  good  numbers, 
Mahadeo  manda  or  Mahadeo-cLsthdn  (seat  of  Mahadeo )  is  pre¬ 
sent.  This  deity  is  represented  by  a  roundish  stone  with  a 
irisul  (three-pronged  spear)  by  its  side.  The  worship  of  Maha- 
d^o  takes  place  in  the  month  of  Srabun  (July-Aug),  with  a 
sacrifice  of  a  goat.  Sometimes,  a  childless  woman  pours  milk 
on  this  stone,  and  makes  a  vow  of  certain  sacrifices  to  be  olfered 
on  the  fulfilment  of  her  desire  for  having  a  child., 

Among  the  Hindu  inhabitants  of  Sunderban,  Siva  or  Maha¬ 
deva  is  worshipped  at  different  times  during  a  year.  Sometimes 
the  Hindu  unmarried  girls  worship  this  dfeity  for  having  a  hus¬ 
band  like  Him  or  a  childless  woman  propitiates  Him  with  a 
desire  for  having  a  child.  But  though  the  Oraons  of  Sunderban 
worship  this  deity,  the  conception  of  stones  in  phallic  shape 
( Siva-Linga )  to  represent  a  procreative  force  of  nature  or  rather 
the  power  or  deity  who  blesses  human  beings  with  offspring  is 
not  marked. 

(f.)  chandi 

Chandi  is  another  tutelary  deity  of  the  Oraons  of  Sunder¬ 
ban,  who  is  worshipped  during  Gram  Pujd ,  and  considered 
as  the  daughter  of  Lord  Hari  (one  of  the  supreme  divinities 
in  Hindu  Pantheon)  which  may  be  deduced  from  the  follow¬ 
ing  incantation  uttered  by  the  Oraon  priest  during  Grdm-ban- 
‘dhd  festival. 

Om  Sankar,  Mahadev, 

Iswar,  Gouri,  Parbati, 
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Raksakali  Bhog  Basale. 

Kamukhya  Harijhi  Chandi, 

Brahmmer  jhi  Sitala, 

Laksmi,  Saraswati,  Ganga  Devi, 

Bhog  Basale”. 

The  words  in  italics  i.ie.  Harijhi  Chandi  means  Chandi , 
ihe  daughter  of  Lord  Hari.  But  Bhattacharya14  thinks  that 
Harijhi  (not  Harijhi )  means  the  daughter  of  some  person,  be¬ 
longing  to  a  low  caste,  Hari,  of  Bengal  who,  after  gaining  some 
mystic  power,  was  considered  as  Goddess  Chandi.  Like  the 
other  Hindus,  the  Oraons  also  believe  that  the  Chandi  though 
a  tutelary  deity,  is  very'  dreadful  and  malignant.  She  is  worship¬ 
ped  along  with  the  other  deities  during  Gram  Pujd.  Among 
them,  Chandi  is  known  by  different  names  such  as  Mangal  C-hand1 
Oldi  Chandi,  Uddhar  Chandi  etc.  Though  all  these  deities 
possess  the  name  Chandi  in  common,  they  have  different  forms 
and  different  function.. 

Chandi  is  also  worshipped  as  a  deity  by  different  tribal 
people  of  Bengal,  Bihar  and  some  other  regions  of  India. 
According  to  Hindu  mythology',  this  deity  is  a  Pre-Aryan  one 
and  the  word  Chandi  is  originally  an  Austric  or  Dravidian  one. 
Among  the  Oraons  of  Ghota-Nagpur  there  is  a  deity,  considered 
as  the  goddess  of  hunting,  who  is  named  as  Chandi.  But  the 
Chandi  that  is  worshipped  by  the  Oraons  of  Sunderban,  may  be 
considered  as  a  deity  borrowed  from  the  local  Hindus  at  a 
later  phase,  ami  not  the  ancient  ralic  of  the  Oraon  hunting 
deity  Chandi,  as  in  the  tract  of  Deltaic  Bengal,  Chandi  is  not 
considered  as  deity  of  hunting.  Further,  it  may  be  that  these 
immigrant  Oraons  used  to  worship  this  deity  as  a  hunting  one 
at  the  initial  stage  of  their  migration,  but  along  with  the  aban¬ 
doning  of  hunting  in  this  area  and  due  to  contact  with  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  Hindus  for  a  long  time,  the  original  hunting  deity 
(the  Chdndi)  has  gradually  changed  into  a  Hindu  tutelary 
deity,  Chandi. 

In  one  of  the  stories  of  Chandi  Mangala  Kdvya ss,  the 
hero  is  a  non-Aryan  young  fowler,  and  the  description  of 
Chandi  as  the  deity  of  hunters  and  fowlers,  is  somewhat  akin 
to  the  Chandi  of  the  Oraons  of  Chota-Nagpur,  who  is  also 
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regarded  as:  the  deity  of  hunting.  The  Chandi  Mangala  Kavya 
also  clearly  says  that  this  deity  is  the  presiding  deity  of  the 
beasts,  and  the  hunters  and  fowlers  are  always  graced  by  her. 
In  order  to  achieve  success  in  hunting,  she  is  worshipped  by  them.. 

Among  the  Oraons  of  Chota  Nagpur,  this  female  deity  is. 
the  deity  par  excellence  of  the  unmarried  young  Oraons  and 
she  is  represented  by  a  roundish  stone.  “In  an  Oraon  village 
there  may  be,  and  generally  are,  more  than  one  seat  ( as  than ). 
on  some  upland  or  hill -slope  for  Chandi,  and  at  each  of 
these  places  she  is  represented  by  a  stone”  (Roy  :  1928  :  60;. 

She  is  propitiated  Cor  a  successeful  village  hunting  expedition, 
and  also,  in  war  in  ancient  times.  On  the  full-moon  day  of 
Magh  (January-February),  the  great  annual  sacrifice  is  made 
to  her  by  the  bachelors  as  she  is  considered  to  be  the  goddess 
of  the  bachelors,  and  only  the  bachelors  can  offer  sacrifices  to 
her.  During  the  pujd  ‘‘one  of  the  young  bachelors,  who  owing 
to  his  supposed  susceptibility  to  supernatural  influences  gene¬ 
rally  acts  as  the  pai  chalowd  (mover  of  the  divining  instrument) 
on  such  occasions,  has  his  eyes  blind-folded”.  (Roy  :  1928  : 
61).  This  person  by  performing  a  divination  selects  the 
Chandi  Pahan  from  the  bachelors  who  acts  as  the  priest  in 
this  pujd.  This  puja  is  done  for  the  success  in  the  next  hunt¬ 
ing. 

Besides  this  Chandi,  they  also  have  an  idea  of  another 
Chdndi  known  as  Mutri  Chandi,  who  is  represented  by  a  stone 
under  a  tree  and  worshipped  during  SdrhuJ  festival  as  a  god¬ 
dess  imparting  virility  for  procreation.  The  nature  of  wor¬ 
ship  of!  this  pujd  is  quite  different  from  that  of  the  previous, 
one. 

The  local  Hindus  of  Sunderban  also  consider  Chandi  as 
a  very  dreadful  and  malignant  deity.  Among  them,  Chandi 
is  propitiaited  in  different  names  such  as  Manga!,  Chandi,  bran 
Chandi,  Subha  Chandi,  Ram  Chandi,  Oldi  Chandi,  Ghor 
Chandi,  Uddhdr  Chandi  etc.  Again  many  of  them  have  diffe¬ 
rent  forms  such  as  Mangdl  Chandi  has  Nitya  Mangal  Chandi 
Tai  Mangal  Chandi,  Sankat  Mangal  Chandi  etc.  The  ori¬ 
gin,  forms,  functions  etc.  of  all  these  types  of  Chandi  differ 
from  each  other. 
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(f)  LAKSMj  AND  TUSU  THARUR 

Like  other  Hindu  castes  of  Sunderban  the  Oraons  of  this 
tract  also  consider  Laksmi  as  the  goddess  of  wealth,  and  like 
them,  a  few  Oraons  also  worship  Laksmi  on  the  full  moon  da\ 
of  the  month  of  AsWn  (September-October).  The  Oraons  of 
some  of  the  villages  in  general,  worship  the  Goddess  Laksmi 
during  Gram  Puja  for  ithe  prosperity  of  the  community  as  a 
whole.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  deity  of  the  Hindus  has 
been  borrowed  by  these  Oraons  as  their  tradition  does  not 
relate  to.  any  such  deity.  During  I  usu  festival,  which  is  a  class 
festival  of  the  Oraon  females,  Tusu  Thakur  is  worshipped,  and 
this  Tusu  Thakur  is  considered  by  them  as  another  form  of 
Laksmi.  The  images  they  prepare  for  the  worship  of  Laksmi 
and  Tusu  are  quite  similar  to  each  other  in  appearence  etc. 

The  conception  ofl  the  Oraons  regarding  this  deity  is 
that  she  is  a  female  deity,  and  sits  on  a  lotus,  holding  a 
bunch  of  paddy  plants  and  a  basket  of  wealth,  having  an 
■owl  as  her  vahana  by  her  side. 

The  worship  of  Laksmi  or  Tiisu  among  the  Oraons  of 
Ranchi  is  also  not  a  very  popular  phenomenon. 

(G)  SARAS  WATT 

Saraswati  is  considered  by  the  Oraons  as  the  goddess 
of  learning  like  the  local  Hindus.  I  he  different  Hindu  in¬ 
habitants  of  Sunderban  worship  Saraswati  as  goddess  of  learn¬ 
ing,  and  this  has  been  borrowed  by  the  Sunderban  Oraons. 
This  goddess  of  learning  of  the  Hindus  is  propitiated  by  a 
few  well-to-do  Oraons,  particularly  by  those  who  have  school¬ 
going  children.  They  worship  this  deity  on  that  day  of  the 
month  of  Mdgh  (January-February)  when  the  local  Hindus  also 
worship  Saraswati.  Their  conception  of  the  form  of  this  deity 
is  also  quite  similar  to  that  of  the  Hindus  i.e.  the  goddess 
sitting  on  a  lotus,  or  a  swan  with  vina  (harp)  in  her  hand. 

The  worship  of  Saraswati  is  generally  not  done  by  the 
Ranchi  Oraons. 

(H)  SASTHI 

Some  Oraons  of  Deltaic  Bengali  worship  Sasthi  after  child 
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birth  or  during  name-giving  ceremony  as  she  is  considered  as 
giver  and  protector  of  children,  as  is  done  by  the  local  Hindus. 
I  he  idea  regarding  Sasthi  and  her  worship  has  been  borrowed, 
bv  these  people  from  the  local  Hindus. 

In  the  earlier  Sanskrit  PuranaS,  the  name  of  this)  deity  can¬ 
not  be  sound,  but  this  has  been  mentioned  in  the  later  Puranas 
such  as  DevPBhagavata  and  Brahmma  Vaivarta  Purdna  etc. 
The  Devi-Bhagavata  describes  Sasthi  as  an  epithet  of  Durga  in 
the  form  of  Katyayani,  but  still  it  may  be  said  that  like  Manasa 
or  Chandi,  Sasthi  is  also  a  popular  local  deity.  Like  Sasthi , 
the  Buddhist  Tantric  goddess  Har'iti  is  also  connected  with 
the  new-born  babies;  but  the  difference  is  that  Hdriti  is  the 
stealer  and  killer  of  children,  and  is  worshipped  in  order  to 
save  the  children,  but  Sasthi  is  worshipped  as  the  giver  and 
protector  of  the  children. 

Like  the  local  Hindus,  the  Sunderban  Oraons  also  consider 
Sasthi  as  the  household  deity.  The  Oraons  do  not  worship, 
any  image  of  Sasthi,  on  ithe  other  hand  she  is  believed  to  be 
present  in  a  Than  built  in  the  courtyard  or  one  corner  of  a 
room  of  individual  household.  The  local  Hindus  generally 
worship  one  of  the  forms  of  this  deity  ( Jannva  Sasthi )  on  the 
sixth  day  after  child-birth,  and  some  believe  that  the  deity  has 
derived  her  name  from  this  day  (“Sixth”  in  Sanskrit  is 
‘SaStha’,  where-from  the  name  Sasthi  comes).  In  a  few  Hindu 
villages,  in  a  common  Sasthitala  (abode  of  Sasthi )  is  Hound, 
but  not  in  any  of  the  Oraon  villages  of  Sunderban. 

In  connection  with  the  name  of  Sasthi,  Crooke 46  says 
that  the  word  Sasthi  means  Sixth  Mother ■  Among  the  Hindus 
different  types  of  Sasthi  are  recognised  such  as  Dhulo  Sdsthi, 
Durga  Sasthi,  Lot'an  Sasthi,  Pdtdi  Sasthi,  Aranya  Sasthi ,  Sital 
Sasthi  etc.  The  Oraons  have  no  detailed  conception  of  all 
these  types  of  Sasthi  as  that  of  the  local  Hindus.  The  Aranya 
Sasthi  is  popularly  known  among  the  Hindus  and  also  among 
the  Oraons  as  Jdmdi  SaSt.hi  (son-in-law’s  day). 

The  Oraons  of  Chota-Nagpur  have  no  corresponding 
deity  of  this  type. 

(i)  durga 

Though  a  few  Oraons  recognise  Durga  as  their  deity,  in 
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general  they  do  not  worship  Durga.  At  present,  during  Durga 
Puja  performed  by  the  Hindus  in  the  month  of  Asotin  the 
Oraons  subscribe  for  the  pujd  and  also  attend  it,  but  they  do 
not  take  active  part.  They  have  almost  similar  types  of  con¬ 
ception  regarding  the  form  of  Durga  as  that  of  the  Hindus, 
though  they  do  not  know  the  detailed  mythological  legend 
connected  with  the  Goddess  Durga.  A  fewr  of  them  are  also 
familiar  with  the  other  names  of  Durga  (such  as  Parbati ^ 
Gouri  etc)  as  the  Hindus. 

This  deity  is  also  not  quite  familiar  to  the  Oraons  of 
Chota-Nagpur. 

(j)  BHUT 

These  are  evil  spirits  generally  regarded  as  residing  in 
unclean  places  or  on  some  trees  which  are  considered  to  be 
inauspicious  places.  Sometimes,  they  are  believed  to  assume 
human  forms  wearing  white  clothes,  and  sometimes  they 
appear  as  a  moving  skeleton.  When  a  person  happens  to  pass 
by  the  residing  places,  they  are  liable  to  be  possessed  by  these 
spirits.  In  Hindu  popular  mythological  stories,  Bhuts  have 
been  described  as  camp  followers  of  Mahadeva  and  this  idea 
is  not  prevalent  among  the  general  Oraon  mass  excepting  a 
few  thoroughly  Hinduised  ones. 

(K)  PETNI  (PRET1NI) 

It  is  a  female  evil  spirit,  generally  haunting  in  almost 
identical  places  as  those  of  the  Bhuts.  It  always  seeks  to 
do  harm  to  the  people.  When  a  person  is  possessed  by  a 
Petm,  the  Ojha  or  Gunin  is  called  in  to  gouge  it  out.  It  is 
believed  to  assume  the  form  of  a  woman  wearing  a  red- 
boarderd  white  sari,  which  can  vanish  within  a  moment  and 
can  take  any  shape  it  likes,  like  the  Bhuts. 

(l)  dakini  and  jogini 

Like  the  local  Hindus,  the  Oraons  also  consider  these 
evil  spirits,  Dakini  and  Jogini  as  followers  of  the  Goddess 
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Kali.  ihcse  are  terrible  in  appearance  and  are  believed  to 
relish  flesh  and  blood  of  human  beings. 

It  is  quite  clear  from  the  foregoing  discussions  that  the 
Oraons  of  South  Bengal  have  imbibed  a  good  many  of  deities, 
and  the  beliefs  and  practices  associated  with  them  from  the 
local  Hindus  of  the  area.  Some  of  these  deities  have  fully 
been  adjusted  with  their  own  belief  and  culture,  and  some 
are  still  in  the  process  of  naturalization.  As  these  deities  are 
much  more  popular  among  the  Bengalee  Hindus  as  compared 
to  the  Ranchi  Hindus,  the  Sunderban  Oraons  have  imbibed 
ideas  about  these  deities  much  more  than  the  Ranchi  Oraons. 

III.  DEITIES  PECULIAR  TO  SUNDERBAN  BORROWED 
BY  THE  IMMIGRANT  ORAONS. 

In  the  foregoing  pages  detailed  discussion  has  been  made 
about  the  deities  etc.  that  belong  traditionally  to  the  Oraons 
and  those  that  have  been  borrowed  by  the  Oraons  of  the 
Sunderban  area  from  the  local  Hindus  which  are  generally 
accepted  as  Hindu  deities. 

It  is  now  intended  to  discuss  about  a  few  deities  etc. 
that  are  peculiar  to  Ithe  Sunderban  area,  and  have  been 
imbibed  by  the  immigrant  Oraons.  Of  these  deities,  Daksin 
Roy,  Kalu  Roy  and  Banbibi  are  the  most  prominent.  Some 
of  these  deities  (e.g.  Daksin  Roy,  Banbibi  etc),  are  at  present 
worshipped  also  in  the  areas  adjacent  to  Sunderban,  but  it 
jnay  be  stated  here  that  a  few  centuries  back  a  large  portion 
of  these  adjoining  areas  were  also  covered  with  dense  forests, 
and  in  all  probability  formed  parts  of  Sunderban  forest  tracts 
in  those  days.  In  those  days,  these  cults  of  Sunderban  might 
have  infiltrated  into  these  adjoining  areas. 

(a)  DAKSIN  ROY 

In  lower  Bengal  (Deltaic  Bengal),  Daksin  Roy  is  recog¬ 
nised  as  the  presiding  deity  over  tigers.  As  he  is  the  pre¬ 
siding  deity  in  the  southern  part  of  Bengal,  he  is  known  as 
Daksin  Roy  or  Daksin  Raj  ( Daksin — .South).  In  the  southern 
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part  of  Bengal,  the  famous  Sunder  ban  forest  is  situated, 
which  was  infested  with  well  known  Royal  Bengal  tigers,  and 
the  presiding  deity  of  these  tigers  of  this  forest  is  known  as 
Daksin  Roy.  According  to  some  scholars 47  Daksin  Roy  was  a 
famous  hUnter  who  hunted  numerous  tigers  and  crocodiles 
and  gradually  he  was  turned  into  a\  legendary  deity.  It  is  also 
said  by  some 48  that  Daksin  Roy  was  the  chief  general  ( Send - 
pati)  of  the  King  Mukut  Roy  of  Brahman-nagar  in  Jessore, 
who  afterwards  appointed  Daksin  Roy  as  the  administrator  of 
the  lower  Bengal  and  the  latter  got  the  title  of  Bhaleswar  or 
Athdro  Bhdtir  Malik  (Owner  or  Administrator  of  eighteen 
parganas).  Daksin  Roy  is  a  typical  Sundierban  deity,  and  there 
is  no  mention  of  it  in  the  ancient  Indian  mythologies. 

In  Sunderban,  Daksin  Roy  is  revered  by  both  the  Hindus 
and  the  Muslims.  Kavi  Krisna  Ram 49  (Hindu)  in  his  Roy 
Mangal  Kdvya  (1686)  and  Miunsi  Bayanuddin  Saheb  50  (Muslim) 
in  his  Baribibir  Jahurandrnd  (1877)  gave  almost  identical  des¬ 
criptions  about  Daksin  Roy,  Bara  Khan  Gaji  and  Banbibi.  I  he 
said  authors  have  also  mentioned  in  their  books  that  in  those 
days  both  the  Hindus  and  the  Muslims  of  this  area  considered 
Daksin  Roy  as  a  deity  along  with  other  deities  such  as  Ban¬ 
bibi,  Kalu  Roy,  Bara  Khan  Gaji  etc.,  and  this  still  persists 
among  these  two  religious  groups  of  this  region. 

In  the  past,  people  of  lower  Bengal  were  always  in  fear 
of  tigers,  and  this  fear  led  to  the  development  of  this  deity 
{ Daksin  Roy)  amongst  these  people  in  order  to  get  over  the 
menace  from  tigers ;  and  centering  round  the  deity  of  the 
region  the  Roy  Mangal  Kdvya  was  written.  Ai'oy  Kumar 
Roy51  in  his  Sond  Royer  Geet  (1947)  says  that  Sond  Roy  is  the 
presiding  deity  of  the  tigers  of  North  Bengal.  But  it  is  not 
yet  clear  whether  there  is  airy  genealogical  link  between  Sond 
Roy  of  North  Bengal  and  Daktin  Roy  of  Southern  Bengal. 

The  effigy  (which  these  people  of  the  Sunderban  area  pre¬ 
pare)  of  Daksin  Roy  is  a  handsome  male  figure  sitting  on  a 
tiger,  holding  a  bow  and  arrow  in  his  hand.  It  is  often  seen 
in  Sunderban  that,  when  the  people  go  to  the  forest  to  fell 
trees  or  to  collect  honey  or  for  other  purposes,  they  worship 
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Daksin  Roy  along  with  Kalu  Roy  and  Banbibi  for  protec¬ 
tion. 

When  the  immigrant  Oraons  came  to  this  area  as  labou¬ 
rers  to  reclaim  this  forest  ridden,  tract,  many  of  them  lost 
their  lives  from  attacks  of  tigers,  and  with  the  gradual  contact 
with  the  Hindus,  they  imbibed  the  idea  ol!  revering  this  deity, 
and  gradually  started  worshipping  him  like  the  local  inhabi¬ 
tants  for  the  protection  of  their  lives  from  the  tigers  of  the 
forests.  At  present,  though  vast  tracts  have  been  cleared  of 
forests  and  the  number  of  tigers  in  the  area  also  has  fallen  consi¬ 
derably,  still  the  Oraons  as  also  the  other  local  inhabitants 
continue  to  worship  Daksin  Roy  at  least  in  their  village  festi¬ 
vals. 

(b)  kalu  ROY 

In  Sunderban  area,  people  of  all  the  communities  both 
tribal  as  well  as  non-tribal  worship  Kalu  Roy.  Kalu  Roy  is 
regarded  by  these  people  as  the  presiding  deity  of  tile  crocodiles 
that  infest  the  numerous  creeks  and  rivers  of  the  Sunderban 
area.  In  Roy  Mangal  Kdvya 5~  and  also  in  some  other  books®  he 
has  been  described  as  the  deity  of  the  crocodiles,  but  Bhatta- 
charya  64  considers  it  to  bq  another  presiding  deity  of  the  tigers 
like  Daksiti  Roy.  Kalu  Roy  is  worshipped  in  many  of  the 
Oraon  villages  of  this  area  annually  during  Gram  pujd. 

(c)  BANBIBI  OR  BANKALI 

Banbibi  is  another  typical  deity  of  Sunderban,  and  is  re¬ 
garded  as  the  presiding  deity  of  the  Sunderban  forests.  Pre¬ 
viously,  both  the  Hindus  and  the  Muslims,  before  starting  for 
the  forest  for  cutting  trees  or  for  collecting  different  articles 
such  as  honey  etc.,  used  to  worship  Banbibi  i.e.  ‘the  Lady  of 
the  Forest’.  Afterwards  the  local  Hindus  changed  the  Muslim 
surname  of  this  deity  and  made  it  a  Hindu  one  by  giving  the 
name  Bankali.  In  Banbibir  Jahurdnamd  (1877)  Munsi  Bayanud- 
di^n  55  has  shown  the  supremacy  of  Banbibi  over  Daksin  Roy. 
Sometimes,  as  stated  by  Ghose, 56  Banbibi  is  considered  as 
Devi  Bishdldkshi ,  who  is  also  known  as  the  ruling  deity  of  the 
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fisherman  and  also  honey-collectors  of  the  Sunder  ban  area.. 
This  Bishalakshi  is  also  known  as  Bdsuli  devi.  In  different 
villages  of  Southern  Bengal,  this  Bishalakshi  is  represented  by 
a  ligurine,  sitting  on  the  bac'K  of  the  tiger,  and  accordingly, 
like  Daksin  Roy,  she  is,  sometimes,  also  known  as  the  god- 
dess  of  the  tigers.  In  many  Hindu  and  Muslim  households 
of  Sunderban,  there  ai'e  T hafts,  specially  meant  for  Banbibi, 
where  she  is  worshipped  regularly.  I  he  Oraons  were  biought 
over  to  this  area  for  reclamation  of  the  land,  and  as  that  in 
volved  many  dangers,  they  imbibed  the  idea  of  this  forest 
deity  from  the  neighbouring  castes  and  communities  around 
them  for  protection  and  safe  return  from  the  forests. 

None  of  these  typical  Sunderban  deities  is  known  to  the 
Chota-Nagpur  Oraons  as  these  did  not  develop  in  that  region. 

IV.  OTHER  LESS  IMPORTANT  DEITIES,  SPIRITS  ETC. 

The  Oraons  of  Sunderban  worship  some  other  deities, 
spirits  etc.  also  which  do  not  play  very  significant  role  in  then 
socio-religious  life,  and  may  be  grouped  as  less  important 
deities,  spirits  etc.  These  are  worshipped  in  Oraon  households 
and  that  too  not  regularly.  This  category  of  less  important 
deities  etc.  include  some  traditional  Oraon  deities  and  spirits 
as  also  a  few  Hindu  deities  in  general,  and  some  typical  ones, 
developed  in  Sunderban. 

(a)  dangri 

This  is  a  household  deity,  generally  worshipped  once  in 
a  few  years  by  a  few  Oraon  families.  This  is  geneially  wor¬ 
shipped  by  the  Pahdn  by  sacrificing  a  black  he-goat. 

Among  the  Oraons  of  Chota-Nagpur  this  household  spirit 

is  known  as  Ddngra-Nad  and  also  as  Barndd  Pdchcho  or  the 
Old  Lady  Barndd ,  who  is  believed  to  be  the  guardian  spirit  of> 
each  household.  The  Ddngrd  Nad  is  obviously  so  named 
with  reference  to  the  fact  that  this  spirit  requires  a  periodical 

sacrifice  of  a  bullock  ( ddngrd ) . ”  (Roy  :  1928  :  72).  This 

spirit  is  believed  by  the  Oraons  of  Chota-Nagpur  to  be  watching 
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over  the  thrashing  ground  after  harvest  when  paddy  stocks  are 
kept  in  heaps  on  it,  and  thus  this  spirit'  is  also  named  as  Uddu 
Barnda  or  Ketev  Barndjd.  This  spirit,  sometimes  appears  in 
dreams  in  the  form  of  an  old  woman. 

(b)  pahar 

This  spirit  Pahar  is  considered  by  the  Oraons  of  Deltaic 
Bengal  as  the  spirit  of  the  hill  of  their  ancestral  homeland. 
It  is  worshipped  on  community  level  in  some  of  the  Oraon  vil¬ 
lages  after  every  twelve  years.  The  Pdhan  or  Ojhd  acts  as  the 
priest  of  the  puja  and  a  sacrificed  goat  is  offered  to  the  spirit. 

In  the  Chota-Nagpur  area,  the  spirit  Bar  Pdhari  is  consi¬ 
dered  to  be  'the  spirit  of  the  hill,  which  was  originally  consi¬ 
dered  to  be  in  the  original  home  or  cradle  land  of  the  family 
or  rather  the  sib  (clan).  Bar  Pahdri  is  also  known  as  Barnda , 
and  this  spirit  in  all  probability  was  borrowed  from  the  Mun- 
das  of  Chota-Nagpur. 

(c)  aoharia 

Adhdrid  is  regarded  as  ihe  spirit  of  darkness  by  the 
•Oraons  of  Southern  Bengal.  It,  generally,  lives  and  haunts  in 
dark  places,  and  is  worshipped  by  the  Pahan  by  sacrificing  a 
black  goat  on  a  particular  new-moon  day  in  the  month  of 
Kdrtick  (Oct. -Nov.) 

(i>)  yaksini 

This  female  spirit  Yaksini  has  been  borrowed  by  the 
Oraons  of.  the  Sunderban  area  from  the  local  Hindus.  But 
the  Hindu  conception  of  Yaksini  being  the  wife  of  Yaksa  or 
Kuber,  the  god  of  wealth,  has  not  yet  developed  among  these 
Oraons,  They  only  consider  Yaksini  to  be  an  evil  spirit. 

No  prototype  of  this  is  existent  among  the  Chota-Nagpur 
Oraons. 


(e)  NARAYANA  or  VISHNU 

This  is  regarded  by  the  Hindus  as  one  of  three  Supreme 
Deities  and  has  been  borrowed  by  a  few  thoroughly  Hinduised 
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Oraons  who  worship  Him,  generally,  employing  a  Brahmin  priest. 
The  deity  is  worshipped  by  following  the  Hindu  method  in  the 
full-moon  day  of  the  month  of;  Magh.  (Jan.-Feb.).  The  concep¬ 
tion  of  Supremacy  of  this  deity  as  present  among  the  local 
Hindus  has  not  yet  so  fully  developed  among  these  Oraons. 
Hari  is  also  another  name  of  N  dray  an.  During  Sadhuali,  the 
Sadhus  narrate  the  glory  of  the  Hindu  deities  including  Nara- 
yan  or  Hari  also. 


(f)  dano 

It  is  believed  to  be  a  terrible  demon  having  an  appearance 
like  a  human  being  with  large  teeth  and  frightful  eyes.  It 
is  believed  to  be  always  seeking  to  do  harm  to  the  people. 

(g)  badar  saheb 

Badar  Saheb  is  considered  by  the  local  people  of  Sunder- 
ban,  specially  by  the  Muslims,  as  the  Pir  or  Saint  of  the  river. 
The  lower  portion  of  the  district  of  24-Parganas,  rather  the 
district  of  24-Parganas,  as  a  whole,  is  full  of  rivers,  and  in 
order  to  avoid  goat  disasters  during  storms  etc.,  these  people 
seek  the  help  of  Badar  Saheb  by  uttering  Badar,  Badar 
before  starting  their  boats  on  the  rivers.  They  believe  .that, 
if  they  utter  the  name  of  Badar  Saheb,  the  river-journey  would 
be  safe  and  free  from  dangers.  The  Oraons  have  borrowed  the 
conception  of  Badar  Saheb,  from  the  local  people. 

Ranchi  Oraons  have  no  such  conception  as  the  local  en¬ 
vironment  of  the  area  did  not  call  for  the  same. 

(H)  BARA  khan  GAJI 

Bara  Khan  Gaji  is  considered  by  the  local  people  as  one 
of  the  presiding  deities  of  Sunderban.  He  is  also  regarded  as 
the  Pir  or  Saint.  Both  in  Roy  Mangal  Kavya  and  in  Banbibir 
jahuranamd,  the  heroism  of  Bara  Khan  Gaji  has  been  described. 
These  two  books  have  discussed  about  the  fight  between 
Bara  Khan  Gaji  and  Daksin  Roy,  and  the  former  establishing 
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■■his  supremacy  over  tlie  Sunderban  area.  Both  o£  them  were  after¬ 
wards  brought  into  a  compromise  level  by  Banbibi  or  Bankali, 
the  goddess  of  the  forest  of  Sunderban. 

(i)  karam  raja 

In  Sunderban  area  among  the  Oraons,  the  popular  belief 
is  that  Dharma  or  Dharam  Raja  (Supreme  Deity)  is  the  elder 
brother  of  Karma  or  Kara  in  Raja.  Karam  Raja  is  represented 
by  a  branch  of  Karam  tree  (Nauclea  parvifolia),  and  is  propi¬ 
tiated  during  Karam  Puja  in  the  month  of  Asu>in  (Sep.-Gcf.). 
when  the  Hindus  celebrate  Durga  Puja. 

In  Chota-Nagpur  also  “When  the  three  Karam  branches 
-are  brought  in  procession  to  the  village  akhra,  they  are  cere¬ 
monially  planted  in  the  middle  of  the  akhra  or  rather  installed 
as  Karam  Raja  or  King  Karam,  as  he  is  addressed  in  songs 
sung  on  the  occasion”  (Roy  :  1928  :  243). 

But  the  conception  of  Dharma  i.e.  the  Supreme  Deity  be¬ 
ing'  the  brother  of  Karam  Raja,  has  not  yet  developed  there. 

(j)  EVIL  EYE  (NAJAR) 

The  Oraons  of  Sunderban  believe  that  some  persons  are 
born  with  evil  potency  or  evil  power  or  evil  sight  in  their 
eyes,  and  whenever  these  people  look  at  other  people  or  at  their 
children,  food,  drink,  cattle,  crops  etc.,  these  are  believed  to  be 
affected,  and  harm  is  sure  to  fall  on  them.  He  is  regarded 
as  a  person  always  jealous  of  others’  prosperity  and  happi¬ 
ness.  It  is  believed  that  if,  his  evil  eye  falls  on  a  healthy  baby 
or  a  pregnant  woman,  or  a  milch  cow  or  bumper  crops,  des¬ 
truction  and  harm  are  sure  to  befall  them.  When  some 
one’s  evil  eye  falls  on  any  edible  object  or  food-stuff,  it  is  sure  to 
turn  poisonous.  The  viillage  medicine-man  or  the  magician 
only  can  detect  it,  and  can  neutralise  it  by  means  of  his  rnagi- 
-cal  rites.  In  the  same  way,  the  Oraons  of  Sunderban  are 
also  afraid  of  evil  touch  (Chhua),  evil  mouth,  evil  sound  ,etc. 

Similar  types  of  conception  regarding  the  evil  eye,  evil 
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touch  etc.  are  present  among  the  Oraons  of  Chota-Nagpur  as 
also  among  the  backward  castes  of  the  Sunderban  area. 

The  deities,  spirits,  supernatural  powers  etc.  which  have 
been  described  above,  are  responsible  for  the  formation  of  a 
polytheistic  religious  structure  of  the  present  day  Oraons  of 
Sunderban,  and  this  polytheistic  structure  is  based  on  the 
amalgamation  of  beliefs  and  practices  of  their  traditional  way 
of  thinking  as  well  as  those  of  the  people  around  them.  In- 
spite  of  this,  the  method  of  worship  by  the  Oraons  of  the  deities 
borrowed  from  the  local  Hindus  has  not  yet  been  fully 
Hinduised,  but  is  rather  a  mixture  of  Hindu  rites  intermixed 
with  their  traditional  animistic  rites  to  a  certain  extend.  It  is 
expected  that  in  course  of  time  the  traditional  animistic  fea¬ 
tures  would  gradually  fade  away.  These  Oraons  are  getting 
.more  and  more  accustomed  to  the  use  of  Gangajal  (sacred  water 
of  the  holy  Ganges),  Tulsijal  (water  sanctified  with  Basil  leaves), 
Dhan-Durba  (paddy  and  green  grass),  Belpata,  (leaves  of  wood  ap- 
ple)  etc.  in  different  worships  as  done  by  the  local  Hindus. 

D.  FESTIVALS 

The  life  and  activities  of  the  Oraons  of  Sunderban  are 
impregnated  with  troubles  and  miseries  which  come  from 

different  sources  eg; _ diseases,  accidental  death  from  snake 

bites  etc.  and  from  natural  calamities  like  flood,  cyclone  etc., 
which  cause  damage  and/or  destruction  of  crops,  domestic 
animals,  houses  and  persons  etc.  But  still  they  have  to  sur¬ 
vive,  they  have  to  struggle  with  many  odds  and  dangers  of 
life,  and  in  their  monotonous  day-to-day  life,  they  need  some¬ 
thing  to  give  them  enthusiasm  and  freshness,  which  they 
secure  by  participating  in  different  social  functions  and  festi¬ 
vities  of  their  community. 

In  almost,  every  season  of  the  year  the  Oraons  of  this  tract 
manage  to  make  time  for  performing  some  festivities  or  others 
which  serve  to  break  the  monotony  of  their  life  and  rejuvenate 
them. 

Of  these  festivals,  the  majority  are  household  types  while  a 
few  are  village  or  community  festivals,  and  .of  these  festivals 
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(both  household  and  community),  some  are  observed  legulariy 
while  the  others  occasionally.  Further,  out  of  the  household 
festivals  observed  regularly,  some  are  performed  by  a  large 
number  of  families  while  some  only  by  a  few  families.  In  most 
of  the  household  festivals,  the  seniormost  male  member  of  the 
family  acts  as  the  priest,  whereas  in  community  festivals  the 
Pdhan  or  Ojha  acts  as  the  priest  and  in  a  few;  cases  Hindu 
Brahmin  is  employed  for  this  purpose. 

In  Sunderban,  most  of  the  feasts  and  rituals  of  the  house¬ 
hold  festivals  recur  annually,  and  are  performed  at  a  particular 
time  of  the  year ;  these,  along  with  the  Community  festivals, 
form  the  mile-stones  of  the  ritual  cycle. 

Another  characteristic  feature  in  the  ritual  cycle  of  the 
Sunderban  Oraons  is  the  presence  of  both  traditional  as  well  as 
borrowed  festivities  side  by  side.  During  their  migration  to 
this  region,  the  Oraons  brought  over  some  of  their  traditional 
religious  feasts  and  festivities  from  their  original  homeland; 
but  with  the  march  of  time  they  have  abundoned  some  of  theii 
traditional  festivities  and  adopted  some  new  ones  from  the 
surrounding  castes  and  communities. 

Among  the  present-day  Oraons  of  this  region  of  Sundeiban, 
the  old  and  the  new  festivities  are  inter  woven  and  similar  types 
of  emotional  reactions  accompany  during  the  worship  of 
various  deities  and  others,  whatever  be  their  origin. 

Of  the  traditional  Oraon  festivities,  at  present,  only  a  few 
are  observed  by  the  Sunderban  Oraons.,  Some  of  the  most 
important  among  these  are  Karam,  Nawa-Khani „  Soharai  and 
Sarhul.  Most  of  the  other  festivals  are  connected  with  the 
worship  of  Hindu  deities,  as  Sitala  Pujd,  Manasd  Pujd,  Kali 
Pujd,  Laksmi  Pujd  etc. 

The  Oraons  of  Chota  Nagpur  also  have  a  number  of  feasts 
and  festivities.  These  feasts  and  festivities,  mostly  observed 
community  wise,  are  grouped  by  Roy  into  the  following  catego¬ 
ries  :  — 

(a)  food  gathering  festivals 

Though  the  Oraons  of  Chota-Nagpur  are  purely  agricul¬ 
turists  at  present,  still  they  supplement  the  produce  of  their 
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field  by  gathering  edible  flowers,  leaves,  roots  and  tubers  etc. 
“And  there  appear  to  be  good  reasons  to  think  that  the  principal 
religious  festival  of  the  tribe,  the  Khtiddi  or  Sarhul,  was  in  origin 
a  festival  of  the  food  gathering  stage  of  the  economid  history  of 
the  tribe’’  (Roy:  1928:  191).  At  present,  the  simple  rites  of 
this  original  festival  of  the  food-gathering  stage,  have  been  over 
burdened  with  the  other  rites  of  the  advanced  economic  life. 
Besides  Khaddi  or  Sarhul  festival,  Phagu  is  also  considered 
to  be  another  festival  connected  with  food  gathering. 

(b)  hunting  festivals 

In  the  present-day  life  of  the  Oraons  of  Chota-Nagpur, 
hunting,  as  an  occupation,  has  been  supplanted  by  agriculture, 
and  the  Oraons,  at  present,  do  not  boast  of  their  ancient  fame 
for  hunting,  and  also  do  not  depend  on  that*  Still,  they  ob¬ 
serve  (though  irregularly)  three  important  hunting  festivals. 
These  are :  — 

(a)  the  Phagu  Sendrti  or  Spring  Hunt  undertaken  in  the 
month  of  Phtigun  (March). 

(b)  the  Bisu  Sendra  or  Summer  Hunt  undertaken  in  Bap 
stikh  (April-May). 

(c)  Jeth  Sandra  or  Rainy  season’s  Hunt  undertaken  in  the 
month  of  Jeth  (June). 

(C)  FESTIVALS  CONNECTED  WITH  THE  CATTLE 

The  Oraons  observe  a  festival  connected  with  the  cattle 
known  as  Sohartii. 

(d)  agricultural  festivals 

From  their  gathering  and  hunting  stages  of  economy, 
when  they  turned  to  agriculture,  the  Oraons  adopted  a  number 
of  festivities  connected  with  agriculture.  Of  these  festivities, 
Haritiri  is  the  principal  annual  agricultural  festival  which  is 
celebrated  in  the  month  of  Astir  (June-July),  when  the  paddy — 
seedlings  just  start  germinating  and  sprout  new  shoots.  The 
other  agricultural  festivals  are  as  follows — Ktidlotti  observed  in 
the  month  of  Bhtidra  (August);  Kharihtini  or  Khtirrti  Puja  in 
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•the  month  of  Kartick  or  Agrahayan  (Oct.-Nov.) ;  Kamm  on  the 
•day  after  Kadlota  and  Jitia ,  twelve  days  after  the  Karam  festival. 

Besides  all  these  important  agricultural  festivities,  the 
Oraons  of  Chota-Nagpur  have  also  a  few  other  minor  festi¬ 
vities  connected  with  agriculture.  These  are  as  follows  :  — 

(a)  The  Dhan  buni  pujd  or  Sowing  festival,  observed 
during  sowing  season. 

(b)  The  Bangri  ceremony  or  the  marriage  of  paddy  seed¬ 
ling  during  transplantation. 

(c)  the  Nctwu-khani  festival  or  eating  the  new  (upland 
or  early)  rice,  during  harvesting. 

Thus,  from  the  above,  one  can  see  that  most  of  the  festi¬ 
vities  of  the  Oraons  of  Chota-Nagpur  are  observed  community- 
wise  and  are  connected  with  economic  activities.  Besides  these, 
they  have  a  few  household  festivities  which  are  probably 
newly  acquaired.  The  festivals  of  the  present-day  Oraons  of 
Chota-Nagpur,  in  general,  have  undergone  a  good  deal  of 
changes  and  modifications  due  to  varied  factors.  They,  at 
present,  do  not  observe  all  the  above-mentioned  festivities  in 
detail,  and  the  pomp  and  grandeur  of  the  same  have  also 
been  greatly  reduced.  Moreover,  due  to  the  intrusion  of; 
Christianity  and  Hinduism  or  rather  Bhagatism,  many  of  the 
apostates  have  almost  given  up  their  traditional  Festivals,  and 
adopted  the  new  festivities  connected  with  their  faiths.  The 
Christian  Oraons  of  Chota-Nagpur  observe  Paska  or  Easter 
Sunday,  Sorg-Rohan  or  Christmas,  New  Year's  Day  etc. 

In  Sunderban,  the  first  two  categories  of  original  Oraon 
festivals  as  stated  above  i.e.  food  gathering  and  hunting  festi¬ 
vals,  are  absent.  The  festivals,  connected  with  cattle,  on  the 
contrary,  are  present  and  known  as  Goreyd  Pujd  and  Sohardi. 
Here  Kali  Pujd  isl  also  performed  for  the  welfare  of  the  buffa¬ 
loes.  The  festivities  connected  with  agriculture  are  Nawd- 
Khdni,  Laksmi  Pujd  etc. 

Besides  the  festivities  connected  with  economic  acti¬ 
vities,  these  Oraons  of  Sunderban  have  also  other  festivities 
connected  with  the  spirits,  animals,  diseases  etc. 

The  most  important  characteristic  that  should  be  men¬ 
tioned  here  is  that  a  few  traditional  Oraon  festivals,  which  are 
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observed  at  the  community  level  in  Ranchi  area,  are  observed 
at  household  level  only  by  the  Oraons  of  Deltaic  Bengal. 
Further,  it  may  be  said  that  a  good  many  of  the  festivities  of 
the  present  day  Oraons  of  Sunderban  have  been  borrowed  from 
the  local  Hindus. 

The  festivities  of  the  Sunderban  Oraons  may  be  grouped 
under  two  heads  (i)  festivals  held  on  household  level  (ii)  festi¬ 
vals  performed  on  community  level.  There  is,  however,  one 
particular  festival  ( Bheloa-phdri )  which  stands  alone  and  pecu¬ 
liar,  as  it  is  associated  with  almost  all  important  socio-reli¬ 
gious  activities,  and  performed  at  individual  as  well  as  com¬ 
munity  levels. 

BHELOA-PHARI 

Bheloa-phdri  ceremony  is  a  very  significant  one  in  the 
Oraon  society,  and  is  generally  celebrated  in  connection  with 
different  socio-religious  activities  such  as  birth,  marriage,  death, 
and  also  during  different  household  and  village  festivities. 
Roy  is  of  opinion  that  Bheloa-phdri  ( Danda-katta )  ceremony 
is  “the  only  ceremony  in  which  Dharmes  alone  is  invoked 
and  in  which  sacrifice  is  offered  to  Him  alone”  (1928:  24). 
The  sacrifice  consists  of  an  egg  which  is  inserted  in  the  for¬ 
ked  end  of  a  split  branch  of  Chirchita  (Heliotropium  indicum  in 
Sunderban  area)  or  Bheloa  {Semicarpus  anacardium )  twig  (in 
Chota-Nagpur  area),  and  is  offered  in  the  manner  of  imitative 
magic,  along  with  prayers  to  Dharmes  for  “breaking  the  evil- 
eye  and  evil  mouth  of  evil-minded  persons,  wizards,  witches 
and  malicious  spirits,  even  as  the  egg  is  broken,  so  that  no 
harm  may  occur  to  the  Oraon’s  crops, — and  health,  plenty  and 
prosperity  may  attend  him  and  his  family”  (Roy:  1928:  24). 

The  Oraons  of  both  Chota-Nagpur  as  well  as  of  Sunder- 
ban  believe  that  this  ceremony  of  Bheloa-phdri  (i.e.  Dandd- 
Katta)  was  prescribed  by  Dharmes  (i.e.  Supreme  Deity)  Him¬ 
self,  and  the  Oraon  legend  narrates  that  this  was  adopted 
by  the  Oraons  when  their  crops  were  first  injured  by  animals 
and  other  insects.  “From  the  traditional  Oraon  legend  of 
the  origin  of  man  and  his  institutions  we  learn  that  this 
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magical  ceremony  of  Danda-Katta  was  the  original  method 
of  the  Oraon’s  approach  to  supernatural  powers  for  security 
from  evil”  (Roy:  1928;  24). 

Among  the  Oraons  of  both  the  places  this  ceremony  oi 
Danda-katta  or  Bheioa-phari  is  still  present  and  performed  in 
connection  with  different  socio-religious  festivities,  and  in 
both  the  places,  the  rituals  connected  with  it,  have  under¬ 
gone  some  changes,  still  the  fundamentals  of  this  festival  re¬ 
main  intact.  A  brief  description  of  the  Bheioa-phari  cere¬ 
mony  as  practised  by  the  Oraons  of  flood-ridden  area  of 
Sunderban  is  given  below  :r— 

In  the  Sunderban  area  among  the  Oraons,  the  Gunin  or 
Ojha  or  Pdhan  acts  as  the  priest  in  this  puja.  In  a  few  cases, 
where  the  head  of  the  household  knows  the  rites  connected 
with  this  ceremony,'  he  himself  performs  the  puja.  Rut  in 
Ranchi  district,  either  a  professional  Matj  (spirit  doctor)  or 
paternal  grand  father  or  sister’s  husband  of  the  child  (in  case 
of  child-birth)  or  some  elderly  male  person  who  knows  the 
rites  of  this  ceremony,  generally,  performs  the  puja. 

Before  the  puja  starts,  the  worshipper  collects  the  follow¬ 
ing  articles  for  the  Bheloa-phdri  ceremony  in  the  Sunderban 
area: — 

1.  One  egg. 

2.  One  branch  of  Chichre  or  Chirchita  {HeUotr opium 
Indicum  which  is  a  substitute  for  Bheloa  in  Sunderban). 

3.  One  Sup  (winnowing  fan)  containing  some  drud  rice. 

4.  Some  quantity  of  powdered  rice,  powdered  ashes  or 
charcoal  and  powdered  earth  of  the  oven. 

5.  One  lighted  lamp. 

6.  Some  quantity  of  rice-beer  ( hdndid)  in  a  brass  vessel. 

7.  A  glass  of  water. 

In  Chota-Nagpur  also,  similar  types  of  articles  are  generally 
required  for  the  ceremony;  but  instead  of  a  branch  of  Chichre 
(Heliotropium  Indicum),  a  small  Bheloa  ( Semicarpus  anacar - 
dium )  is  generally  taken. 

The  Ojhd  (the  priest)  first  of  all  makes  a  diagram  with 
powdered  drud  rice.  The  diagram  is  a  quadrilateral  having 
a  cross  in  the  centre  from  one  angle  to  another.  Each  outer 
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side  of  the  diagram  consists  of  a  semi  circle.  The  diagram  is 
again  marked  with  the  powdered  earth  of  the  oven  and  lastly 
with  the  powdered  ash  or  charcoal.  On  the  central  crossing, 
a  handful  of  rice  is  kept,  and  on  it  the  broader  end  of  the 
egg  is  placed  keeping  the  narrower  end  upward. 

Among  the  Oraons  ofl  Chota-Nagpur  the  diagram  drawn 
in  this  ceremony  is  somewhat  different  from  that  of  the 
Oraons  of  Deltaic  Bengal.  Among  the  Ranchi  Oraons,  the 
diagram  consists  of  two  circles — one  inner  and  the  other 
outer  and  outside  this  outer  circle  rive  or  seven  semi  circles  like 
the  petals  ol  a  flower  are  drawn.  In  the  centre  of  the  inner 
circle,  a  handful  of  rice  is  kept  on  which  the  egg  is  placed. 
The  diagram  is  drawn  with  the  help  of  rice-flour,  coal-dust 
and  a  little  burnt  clay  and  looks  like  a  flower. 

In  both  the  areas  'The  three  colours,  red  (of  the  burnt 
clay  of  the  hearth),  white  (of  the  rice-flour),  and  black  (of  the 
coal-dust)  are  believed  to  represent  the  rainbow — the  lar¬ 
gest  and  most  powerful  bow  in  heaven  or  earth — and  therefore 
most  potent  in  warding  off  the  evil  eye  and  the  evil  attentions 
of  malignant  spirits”  (Roy:  1928:  127). 

The  priest  sits  on  the  east  of  the  diagram  facing  west. 
He  first  of  all  bows  to  the  Supreme  Deity  ( Dharma )  as  also 
to  their  native  land  by  touching  his  forehead  with  the  sup 
(winnowing  fan).  He  keeps  the  sup  on  the  ground  and  splits 
one  end  of  the  branch  of  Chichre. 

From  the  split  end  of  the  branch,  he  takes  three  pairs 
(six  in  number)  of  pieces  of  branch  and  puts  one  of  the  pieces 
between  the  two  split  ends  of  the  branch  forming  a  triangle. 
He  keeps  this  triangular  end  of  the  split  branch  of  Chichre 
tree  on  the  upper  end  of  the  egg  keeping  the  other  end  of 
the  branch  on  the  west  of  the  diagram.  The  remaining  five 
pieces  are  mixed  with  rice  in  the  sup.  An  earthen  lamp  is 
lighted  and  kept  on  the  north  of  the  diagram. 

When  all  these  paraphernalia  are  over,  the  Ojhd  (priest) 
washes  his  hands  with  water  and  takes  a  few  drud  rice  from 
the  sup  and  throws  these  with  his  right  hand  thrice,  all  the 
time  uttering  the  name  of  Dharma ,  and  that  of  their  native 
land  (i.e.  Chota-Nagpur).  Then  he  places  the  sup  on  his 
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lap  and  rubs  the  rice  on  the  sup  by  his  right  hand  uttering  the 
following  incantations:  — 

Oi  Hari  Lage,  Guru,  Tohari  Lage, 

Guru,  Guru,  Anki  Oi  Hari  Lage. 

Ma.ta,  Pilake  Oi  Hari  Lage  Guru . 

Purabe  Dharmer  Deota,  Gore  Dhari  Johar, 

Na  Na  Lage  Dan,  Paye  Lage 
Na  Na  Lage  Dan, 

Uttare  Dharmer  Deota, 

Gore  Dhari  Johar, 

Paye  Dhari  Johar,  Na  Na  Lage  Dan. 

Paschime  Dharmer  Deota,  Na  Na  Lage  Dan, 
Dakshine  Barka  Thakur,  Johari,  Na  Na  Lage  Dan. 
Bisana  Path  Dharmer  Deota,  Gore  Dhari, 

Johari  Na  Na  Lage  Dan. 

(“I  bow  to  my  Master  Hari 
I  bow  to  my  Parents 

I  bow  to  the  feet  of  Dharma  on  the  East  with  various, 
offerings. 

I  bow  to  the  feet  of  Dharma  on  the  North  with  various 
offerings. 

I  bow  to  the  feet  of  Dharma  on  the  West  with  various, 
offerings. 

I  bow  to  the  Barkd  Deota  on  the  South  with  various 
offerings. 

I  bow  to  the  feet  of  Dharma). 

Then  he  takes  a  little  ariia  rice  from  the  sup  and  drops 
them  on  the  egg.  This  process  is  repeated  thrice.  Thereafter 
he  starts  rubbing  the  rice  of  the  sup  with  his  right  hand 
in  the  name  of  Sir  Gosain  ( Siva  or  Mahddeva )  uttering  follow¬ 
ing  incantations: — y 

Dohai  Baba  Sir  Gonsaina 
Grame  Kata  Khowcha  Na  Lage, 

Dohai  Baba  Sir  Gonsaina 
(“Oh,  Sir  Gonsaina,  save  the 
Village  from  harm  and  injury”). 

After  this,  he  drops  some  arua  rice,  a  little  handid  and 
lastly,  ordinary  water,  each  three  times,  one  after  another. 
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Afterwards,  lie  performs  a  magical  rite  by  which  he  under¬ 
stands  whether  the  ceremony  performed  till  now  is  right  or 
not.  This  magical  rite  is  described  below  :  — 

The  Ojhd  or  the  priest  takes  five  pieces  of  Chichre  sticks 
from  the  sup  and  throws  these  from  his  palm.  If  at  least  two 
pieces  out  of  five  fall  in  such  a  way  that  the  exposed  surfaces 
of  the  sticks  are  the  inner  or  interior  surfaces,  than  it  is  proved 
that  the  puja  is  done  successfully,  otherwise  the  Ojhd  has  to 
repeat  the  whole  procedure  of  the  puja  again  from  the  begin- 
ning.  When  the  Ojhd  finds  that  the  puja  has  been  successfully 
done,  he  salutes  the  deities  of  the  homeland  ( Chotd  Nagpur) 
thrice  by  bowing  down  and  by  joining  the  palms  together. 
Thereafter,  he  breaks  the  narrower  end  of  the  egg  and  pours 
the  contents  of  the  egg  within  a  pot,  and  keeps  the  empty  shelf 
of  the  egg  filled  with  water  in  the  same  pot.  Then  he  drinks 
hdnclid  and  gives  the  contents  of  the  egg  kept  in  the  pot,  to 
be  baked  by  a  member  of  the  family  (in  case  of  household 
functions)  or  to  a  Bhakat  or  assistant  of  the  priest  (in  case  of 
community  festivals). 

Again,  he  starts  rubbing  the  afud  rice  on  the  sup  uttering 
the  previous  mantras  or  incantations.  When  this  is  over,  he 
places  the  shell  of  the  egg  upside  down  and  breaks  it  on  the 

rice  on  which  the  egg  was  kept. 

In  Chota-Nagpur,  among  the  Oraons,  “The  man  who 
officiates  at  the  ceremony  of  ‘cutting  the  (evil)  teeth’  sits  in 
front  of  the  diagram  and  recites  in  a  sing-song  tone  a  long 
story,  the  first  part  of  which  gives  the  traditional  account  of 
the  origin  and  multiplication  of  mankind,  and  the  institu 
tion  of  agriculture,  and  the  second  part  commemorates  the 
discovery  of  iron  and  gives  the  traditional  origin  of  the  gods 
and  spirits”  (Roy  :  1928  :  127).  Along  with  the  recitations  of 
all  these,  he  goes  on  rubbing  The  drua.  rice  with  his  hand  kept 
within  the  winnowing  fan  (sup).  When  this  is  finished, 
he  takes  up  the  egg  in  his  left  hand  and  sprinkles  rice  on  it  with 
his  right  hand  with  a  prayer  to  Dharmes.  While  uttering  this 
prayer,  he  breaks  the  egg  with  the  stroke  of  the  blade  of  a 
knife  and  pours  the  yolk  into  a  leaf-cup  containing  rice -flour 
which  is  then  placed  on  a  hearth  for  baking. 
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In  Sunderban,  after  breaking  the  shell  of  the  egg,  the  offi- 
ciator  takes  the  bifurcated  stick  of  Chichre  ( BheToa )  and  inserts 
it  in  the  roof  of  the  house  where  the  festival  is  going  on,  and 
in  cases  of  village  festival  the  stick  is  inserted  within  the  roof 
of  the  house  of  the  Bhakat  or  the  assistant  of  the  priest,  and 
brings  out  the  old  stick  of  Bh&loti  from  the  roof  together  with 
a  few  stalks  of  straw  and  throws  these;  outside  the  house  or  vil¬ 
lage  boundary  as  the  case  may  be. 

Then  he  takes  all  the  articles  used  in  this  puja  on  a  banana 
leaf  and  cleans  the  place  of  the  worship.  Taking  this  banana 
leaf  along  wTith  its  contents  in  the  right  hand  and  a  glass  of 
water  in  the  left  hand,  he  goes  to  the  village-boundary  in  the 
western  direction  (in  case  of  household  festival  a  little  away 
from  the  boundary  of  the  house).  There  he  throws  all  the 
articles  and  utters  the  name  of  the  village  deity  Kali  and 
prays  to  her  not  to  allow  any  evil  spirit,  evil  soul  etc.  to 
enter  the  village  or  the  house  (as  the  case  may  be)  to  do 
harm.  Then  he  marks  the  ground  thrice  by  index  finger. 
Afterwards  he  washes  his  mouth  and  face  with  the  water  in 
the  glass  and  returns  to  the  Than  (in  the  house  or  in  the  vil¬ 
lage  as  the  case  may  be). 

On  returning  to  the  Than ,  he  siits  on  his  seat  facing  south, 
and  is  given  the  baked  egg,  a  litde  of  which  he  offers  first  to 
Dharmu  and  then  to  other  deities  thrice.  He  offers  a  little 
hftndia  or  rice  beer  and  a  little  water  to  the  deities.  Then  he 
distributes  portions  of  the  baked  egg  as  Prasad  to  the  members 
of  the  house  belonging  to  the  same  sib  as  that  of  the  head  of 
the  family  (in  case  of  household  festivities)  or  among  the 
children  of  the  village  (in  case  of  village  festivals). 

In  Chota  Nagpur,  after  the  breaking  of  the  egg,  the  offi- 
eiator  scraps  out  the  coal-dust  and  red-earth  of  the  oven  from 
the  ground  and  keeps  these  in  the  respective  leaf-cup  of  coal 
dust  and.  red  earth  of  the  oven.  He  throws  these  away  at  a 
road-side  place.  On  returning,  he  washes  his  face,  hands  and 
feet,  and  makes  obeisance  to  all  present  there. 

As  the  baked  egg  is  brought  before  him,  he  takes  a  little 
of  it  with  his  finger-nails  and  offers  it  to  Dharmes.  The  rest 
of  the  baked  egg  is  distributed  to  the  children.  Then  he 
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offers  as  libation  a  little  water  to  Dharmes  and  a  little  rice-beer 
to  the  ancestor -spirits. 

In  both  the  areas  at  the  end  o£  the  ceremony  the  officiator 
and  the  guests  are  supplied  withi  drinks. 

This  ceremony  of  the  Oraons  of  Sunderban  differs  in  many 
respects  from  that  of  the  Oraons  of  Ranchi  though  the  basic 
idea  remains  the  same.  I  he  diagram,  used  in  this  ceremony 
in  the  Sunderban  area,  is  different  from  that  of  Ranchi  district, 
the  method  of  worship  is  also  quite  different.  The  most  distinc¬ 
tive  feature  that  can  be  noticed  in  the  Sunderban  area,  is  that 
the  worship  of  the  deity  in  this  festival  is  not  only  restricted 
to  Dharmes  or  Dharma  (Sun-God)  alone  as  is  done  oy  the 
Oraons  of  Chota-Nagpur;  but  here  in  the  Sunderban  area 
along  with  Dharma  or  the  Supreme  Deity,  other  deities  such 
as  Sir  Gosain  (Siva  or  Mahddeva),  Kali  and  the  deities  of  the 
homeland  (Chota  Nagpur)  etc.  are  also  invoked,  though 
Dharma  takes  the  first  position.  In  Sunderban.  the  Bhelod- 
phdri  or  Dandd-Katta  ceremony  is  absent  among  other  castes 
and  communities  around  the  Oraons. 

A.  HOUSE  HOLD  FESTIVALS 

The  Oraons  of  the  Sunderban  area  perform  a  number  of 
household  festivals,  and  in  most  of  these  cases,  the  ceremonies 
are  performed  by  the  male  head  of  the  family  or  an  elderly 
male  member  of  the  household  who  knows  how  to  worship  the 
deities  associated  with  these  household  festivities.  In  some 
household  festivities,  the  village  priest  (Pahdn)  officiates  and 
in  some  cases  the  Hindu  Brahmins  or  Vaisnabs  are  called  in 
for  the  purpose. 

Table  XIV  gives  a  List  of  household  festivals  of  the 
Oraons  of  Sunderban. 

Besides  ihese,  they  have  some  other  household  festivals  such 
.as  Dangri  Pujd,  Pdhdr  Pujd  etc.  which  arc  celebrated  once  after 
a  few  years’  interval- 

Brief  descriptions  of  the  Oraons  household  festivals  also 
given  below :  — 
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TABLE  XIV 


SI. 

No. 

Name  of  the 
festival 

Deity  concerned 

Bengali  Month 
of  festivity 

English 

Calender 

1. 

As  ria  Pu  ja 

Gdon-deoti 

Ashdr 

J  une- July 

2. 

Nawd  Khani 

Buraburi 

V  ddro 

Aug-Sept. 

3. 

Munasa  Puja 

Manasa 

V  ddro 

Aug-Sept.. 

4. 

Karam  Puja 

Karamrdjd 

Aswin 

Sept-Oct. 

5. 

Laksmi  Puja 

Laksmi 

Aswin 

Sept-Oct. 

6. 

Kali  Puja 

Kali 

Kartik 

Oct-Nov. 

7. 

Goreya  Puja 
Sohdrai 

Goreya 

Kdrtik 

Oct-Nov. 

8. 

Narayan  Puja 

Ndrdyan 

Mdgh 

Jan-Feb. 

9. 

Saraswati  Puja 

Saraswati 

Magh 

Jan-Feb. 

10. 

Sitala  Puja 

Sitala 

Fulgun 

Feb-March. 

tl. 

Surjahi  Puja 

Pharma 

KdJgan 

Feb-March. 

12. 

Sdrhul  Puja 

Pharma,  Buraburi 

Chaitra 

March- April 

(1)  ASRIA  PUJA  OR  GAON  DEOTI  PUJA 


Asria  or  Gaon  Deoti  Puja,  which  involves  worshipping  of 
Gaon  deoti  and  the  ancestors,  takes  place  in  the  month  of 
Ashdr  (June-July)  in  almost  all  the  Oraon  families.  The  day 
before  the  puja,  the  female  folk  of  the  household  clean  the 
house  and  the  courtyard  witn  cow-dung  paste.  A  place,  gene- 
rally  the  western  side  of  the  main  hut,  is  selected  for  the  puja. 
Different  articles  are  used  in  the  p'ltjd  of  which  ania  rice,  rice- 
beer,  Tulsijal,  vermilion,  incense,  incense-burner,  lamp,  fowls  etc, 
are  important. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  puja  day  all  the  members  of 
the  family  take  bath.  The  worshipper  (generally  the  senior- 
most  male  member  of  the  family)  observes  fast,  and  wearing  a 
new  or  clean  dhuti  and  chuddar ,  kneels  down  before  the  altar 
facing  west  wards  and  sanctifices  the  articles  of  puja  by  sprink¬ 
ling  sacred  T ulsijal  on  them.  He,  then,  keeps  three  handfuls, 
of  rice  in  three  places  in  a  row  on  that  spot  and  stands  up- 
facing  west  and  taking  one  of  the  fowls  in  his  left  hand  and’, 
some  drud  rice  from  one  of  the  heaps,  in  the  right  hand, 
utters  the  names  of  the  native  village  and  ancestors.  He,  then, 
prays  to  them  saying — i 


* . 1  ‘ . ’2  Balbachcha  Bhala  Rahabei, 

Kono  Ja,nu  Hamneki  Janu  Bipad  Na  Hai. 

Hamra  Sukhe  Rahabei, 

Sal  Purlei  Hamra  Ar  Debei  Toke  ; 

Deothi  Khusi  Karke,  Tui  Kha. 

Hamneke  Janu  Kono  Bipad  Na  Ferbe. 

“Oh  deity  of  the  village!  Oh  forefathers!  keep  the 

children  of . 1  of . 2  in  Chota  Nagpur  well. 

Let  no  danger  touch  them.  Let  them  live  in  happiness  and 
prosperity — We  will  again  worship  you  on  the  expiry  of  this 
year.  Take  these  and  be  satisfied.  Please  see  that  no  danger 
can  touch  us”). 

When  the  prayer  is  over,  he  kneels  down  and  feeds  the 
fowl  with  arua  rice  from  one  of  the  heaps.  As  the  fowl  starts 
taking  rice,  he  drops  some  ariud  rice  from  right  hand  on  the 
head  of  the  fowl,  and  this  process  is  repeated  three  times,  after 
which  he  beheads  the  fowl  and  keeps  a  feather  stained  with 
blood  from  the  head  of  the  fowl  on  the  heap  of  the  rice. 

When  the  sacrifice  is  over,  he  drops  a  little  country  liquor, 
known  as  Rasimad  specially  meant  for  the  puja,  on  the  heaps 
of  arua  rice.  This  process  of  dropping  Rasimad,  on  the  heaps 
of  rice  is  known  as  T  apart  (perhaps  Tar  pan  i.e.  libation  in 
Bengali). 

After  the  end  of  T apart,  the  sacrificed  fowl  or  fowls  are 
collected,  and  with  the  fowls  and  arua  rice  used  in  the  pujd, 
Tahari  is  prepared.  The  preparation  of  Tahari  is  given 
below  : . — 

First  of  all  the  heads  and  the  bodies  of  the  sacrificed 
animals  or  birds  are  exposed  to  fire  till  the  hairs  or  feather 
turn  into  ashes.  Then  these  are  cleaned,  dressed  and  cut  into 
small  pieces.  A  vessel  is  placed  on  the  hearth  with  some  mus¬ 
tard  oil  in  it,  and  when  the  oil  becomes  sufficiently  heated. 


1  Generally  the  name  of  the  original  village  (in  Cliota,  Nagpur)  from, 
where  they  migrated,  is  uttered. 

*  Generally  the  of  sib  (gotro)  is  uttered. 
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the  pieces  of  meat  are  poured  into  the  vessel  along  with  some 
quantity  of  turmeric  paste,  red  cardamom  seeds  and  cinamon. 
When  the  meat  is  a  bit  fried,  a  quantity  of  arua  rice  is  poured 
into  the  vessel,  d  hen  the  whole  thing  is  stirred  thoroughly  so 
that  the  rice  can  mix  with  meat  and  spices.  After  this  suffi¬ 
cient  quantity  of  water  is  poured  into  the  vessel  and  allowed 
to  boil.  When  the  contents  are  sufficiently  boiled  a  little  salt 
.is  added  to  it,  and  the  vessel  is  unhearthed..  Thus  Tahari  is 
prepared. 

As  soon  as  the  Tahari  is  prepared,  a  little  of  it  is  taken 
on  a  leaf  (of  banana  generally)  or  brass  plate,  and  the  officiator 
drops  a  little  of  it  on  each  of  the  rick  of  rice  once  (as(  an  offer¬ 
ing  to  the  deity).  It  should  be  done  before  any  one  takes  the 
Tahati. 

After  Tahari,  Rasimad  is  similarly  offered  to  the  deity. 
Lastly  worshipper  pours  some  cold  water  on  each  heap  so  as 
to  symbolically  wash  the  mouths  of  the  ancestors  and  the  deity 
concerned.  He,  then,  drinks  a  cup  of  Rasimad.  After  the 
offering  of  7  ahari  and  Rcbsimad,  the  following  incantation  is 
uttered  during  symbolic  washing  of  the  mouth  :  — 

Bhagaban  Unke  Bhat  Khiali. 

Bhagaban  Tor  Nam  Kore 

Ai  Mankar  Mukhe  Ektu  Kachia  Pani  Dili, 

(Oh  God,  I  have  given  you  food  to  eat.  Now  I  am  giving 

you  water  to  wash  your  mouth). 

When  the  puja  is  over,  all  the  members  of  the  family  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  same  sib  take  a  little  of  the  Tahari  as  Prasad.  Those 
who  belong  to  other  sibs  and  who  may  be  near  relatives, 
are  still  not  allowed  to  take  the  Prasad,. 

Thus  the  Asria  puja  is  over  with  the  hope  that  the  deity 
and  the  ancestors  will  save  the  family  from  deaths  and  diseases, 
and  also  help  in  preserving  peace  in  the  family. 

Among  the  Oraons  of  Chota-Nagpur,  there  is1  no  such  puja 
which  is  exclusively  meant  for  Gaon  Deoti  and  performed  in 
the  month  of  Ashar  (‘June-July).  But  the  Ranchi  Oraons 
worship  Gaon  Deoti  in  association  with  different  socio-religious 
festivities. 
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(2)  NAWA  KHAN  I 


The  ripening  oil  the  crop  in  the  field  and  its  harvesting, 
bring  a  few  enthusiasm  among  the  Oraons  impregnated  with 
boundless  rejoice.  They  burst  into  great  delight,  when  the 
ripened  crops  heap  up  on  the  courtyard  or  fill  the  granaries. 

In  the  month  of  Bhadra  (August-September),  the  Oraons 
of  Sunderban  bring  home  new  paddy  (early  paddy  such  as 
Aus,  Geiti  etc).  With  this  new  paddy,  they  celebrate  Nawa- 
khani  festival  or  ‘Eating  of  New  Rice  of  the  Field’,  when 
the  new  crops  of  the  held  are  offered  first  of  all  to  Dharma  and 
Bura-buri.  This  festival  reminds  one  of  the  Nabdnna  of  the 
neighbouring  Hindu  castes  observed  in  the  month  of 
Agrahayan  (November-December)  or  Pous  (December-January). 

Among  the  Oraons  of  Chota-Nagpur,  the  ‘Eating  of  the 
New  Rice  Festival’  ( Nawa  Khani)  is  observed  when  the  first  crops 
of  the  held  are  offered  to  Sarnd  Burhia  or  Chata  Pdchcho. 
This  festival  is  celebrated  in  the  month  of  Bhadra  (August- 
September)  during  the  harvest  of  the  upland  rice  ( Goradhan ). 

Nawa  Khani  festival  of  the  Oraons  of  Southern  Bengal 
is  generally  observed  during  morning  hours.  Before  starting 
the  puja,  the  women  folk  of  the  household  cleanse  the  house  and 
courtyard  with  cow-dung  paste.  A  portion  of  the  courtyard  or 
hut  (which  inay  be  called  as  the  Than  or  altar  for  the  puja ) 
is  specially  cleansed  for  the  puja  purpose.  The  worshipper 
(generally  the  senior-most  male  member  of  the  family)  goes  to 
the  paddy  field  and  brings  a  fresh  bunch  of  paddy  and  keeps  this 
on  the  Than .  The  following  articles  are  also  required  for 
the  puja — Tulsijal,  arua  rice,  rice-beer,  some  powdered  rice, 
fowl,  some  ash  and  mud  of  the  oven  etc. 

Just  before  the  puja ,  the  worshipper  purifies  all  these 
articles  by  sprinkling  sanctified  T uisijal.  During  the  puja, 
the  worshipper  first  of  all  offers  “new  paddy”  to  Dharma,  then 
to  Buraburi  (ancestral  spirits).  He  keeps  some  arua  rice  in 
several  heaps  in  a  row  (the  number  of  heaps  varing  according 
to  the  number  of  Cowls  to  be  sacrificed).  Thereafter  holding 
the  fowl  in  his  left  hand  and  with  some  arua  rice  in  right 
hand,  he  stands  up  and  utters  the  names  of  the  ancestors. 
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Afterwards  he  sits  down  and  feeds  the  fowl  with  tima  rice 
from  the  rick.  As  the  fowl  starts  taking  tirua  rice,  he  drops 
a  few  arud  rice  from  his  hand  on  the  head  of  the  fowl. 
Again  he  stands  up  and  utters  the  names  of  the  ancestors. 
The  whole  process  is  repeated  three  times  afiter  which,  he 
sacrifices  the  fowl  with  a  knife  and  offers  it  to  the  ancestors, 
keeping  the  head  of  the  sacrificed  fowl  by  the  side  of  the 
heap  of  drua  rice  and  the  body  a  little  away  from  it.  He 
also  puts  a  feather  of  the  fowl,  stained  with  blood,  on  the 
heap. 

Afterwards,  with  the  body  and  the  head  of  the  sacrificed 
fowl  and  with  arua  rice  he  prepares  Tahari  (in  the  same  way 
.as  is  done  in  Asrid  Puja).  This  Tahari  is  first  offered  to  the  an¬ 
cestors  and  then  distributed  to  others. 

When  all  these  parapharnelia  are  over,  he  performs 
Bheloa-phati  in  the  same  way  as  described  earlier.  Bhdlod- 
phdr\i  may  be  observed  in  the  same  day  or  after  a  few  days. 

At  the  end  of  Bheloa-phdri,  he  takes  the  sanctified  ‘new- 
paddy’  on  a  winnowing  fan.  This  is  kept  apart  for  some  por¬ 
tion  of  this  paddy  being  mixed  with  the  paddy  of  the  grain-gola. 

In  Ranchi  district,  among  the  Oraons,  the  Pdhdn  (priest) 
along  with  his  assistant,  Pujar,  goes  to  the  Gora  paddy  field 
on  an  appointed  day,  whereform  he  gathers  some  gord  paddy 
and  returns  home.  The  wife  of  the  Pdhdn  or  that  of  the 
Pujar  prepares  chiurd  (chapped  rice)  with  this  paddy.  The 
Pdhan ,  taking  those  chiurd,  enters  the  room  of  his  house, 
where  the  sacred  winnowing  busket  {sup)  of  the  Samd-Burhid 
or  Cha'a  Pachcho  is  kept,  and  offers  the  chuira  to  the  deity. 
Thereafter,  the  Pdhdn  distributes  these  chiurd  to  the  assembled 
villagers.  After  the  performance  of  the  Nawd-Khani  cere¬ 
mony  by  the  Pdhdn,  the  other  villagers  celebrate  it.  No 
sacrifice  is  generally  made  in  this  festival  as  is  done  by  the 
Oraons  of  the  Sunderban  area. 

Among  different  castes  of  lower  Bengal,  the  ceremony  of 
the  “Eating  of  New  Rice”  of  the  field  is  also  prevalent.  The 
festival  is  locally  known  as  Nabanna,  and  generally  takes 
place  in  the  month  of  Agrahayan  (November-December)  or 
Pous  (December-January)  when  the  Aman  paddy  ripens. 
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Before  storing  this  rice,  on  an  auspicious  day,  they  offer  it 
to  the  Goddeess  Laksmi.  The  Brahmin  priest  generally  conducts 
the  pujp. 

Thus,  from  the  above,  it  is  seen  that  among  the  Oraons 
of  both  the  areas  as  also  among  the  different  Hindu  castes  of 
Deltaic  Bengal,  the  festival  of  ‘Eating  the  New  Rice  of  the 
Field’  is  observed  as  a  thanks-giving  ceremony  to  the  deities. 
The  rites  observed  in  connection  with  this  festival,  vary  among 
these  groups,  but  the  core  conception  of  this  festival  is  almost 
identical  among  them. 

(3)  MANASA  PUJA 

Manasa  is  regarded  as  a  household  deity  and  is  worshipped 
in  the  month  of  Vadra  (August-September).  On  the  day  before 
the  puja,  the  female  folk  of  the  household  cleanse  the  house 
and  courtyard  as  is  done  in  other  festivals.  The  articles  gene¬ 
rally  required  for  this  worship  are  arua  rice,  hdndia  (rice- 
beer),  banana,  unboiled  milk,  sweets,  Tulsijal,  one  duck, 
lighted  earthen  lamp  etc.  After  taking  bath,  the  worshipper 
makes  necessary  arrangement  for  the  puja.  He  sits  on  the 
eastern  side,  facing  westward,  of  the  cleansed  portion  of  the 
courtyard!  or  the  main  hut  specially  meant  for  puja.  The 
worshipper  observes  fast  till  the  puja  ends. 

At  first,  he  sanctifies  the  articles  of  the  puja  with  sacred 
T idsijal  and  puts  a  handful  of  arua  rice  on  the  spot  or  Than 
(altar)  made  for  the  worship.  Then  he  offers  milk  and  banana 
to  the  Goddess  Manasa  in  the  following  way  : — ■ 

Taking  a  little  milk  from  the  brass  pot  on  the  right  palm, 
he  pours  it  on!  the  heap  of  drud  rice.  This  process  is  repeated 
thrice.  Then  the  pieces  of  the  ripe  banana  are  also  offered 
in  the  same  way.  With  each  offering,  he  utters  the  name  of 
Manasa. 

Then  he  sacrifices  the  duck  (after  going  through  the  same 
procedure  as  is  done  in  Ashria  Puja )  uttering  the  name  of 
Manasa  along  with  the  following  prayer  thrice  :  — 

Ghas  Khore  Hamra  Ratbikar  Ghusthi. 

Kono  Aghat  Na  Debi . 
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[  Oh  Goddess  Manasa,  we  work  in  the  field  day  and  nighfi. 

Save  us  from  (snake)  bites”.] 

After  the  sacrifice,  the  head  and  the  body  of  the  duck 
are  kept  by  the  side  of  the  altar'.  Here  no  blood-stained 
feather  is  kept  as  is  done  in  other  pujds.  Then  a  little  water 
is  poured  on  the  rick  of  rice  and  after  this  the  head  of 
the  duck  is  baked  in  the  oven  by  the  wife  of  the  worshipper 
and  a  little  portion  of  it  is  offered  to  the  deity.  Again  water 
is  poured  thrice. 

This  marks  the  end  of  the  pujd.  No  Tahari  is  prepared, 
no  liquor  ( hdndid )  is  offered  to  the  deity  unlike  the  other  two 
festivities  described  earlier.  Later  on,  curry  is  prepared  with 
the  body  of  the  sacrificed  duck  and  taken  by  all  the  members 
of  the  family  belonging  to  the  same  sib  as  that  of  the 
worshipper. 

The  Goddess  Manasa  is  worshipped  with  the  belief  that 
she  will  save  the  members  of  the  family  and  tire  domesticated 
animals  from  snake-bites. 

In  Chita-Nagpur  among  the  Oraonsi  Goddess  Manasa 
is  worshipped  only  by  a  particular  secj  i.e.  Nag-matis 
or  the  snake-doct'ors.  The  Nag-mati  worships  Manasa  in 
Deothan  (altar)  once  in  the  month  of  jeth  (May-June)  and 
once  in  Askar  (June-July).  The  Nag-mati  together  with  his 
desciples,  observes  fast  for  the  whole  day,  and  in  the  evening 
he  sacrifices  a  fowl  on  behalf  of  himself  and  his  desciples. 
Thereafter,  they  sing,  in  chorus,  the  songs  that  gloryify 
Manasa.  In  this  pujd ,  “At  first  the  poison  will  be  sent  up¬ 
wards  by  mantras  in  -which  all  known  species  of  snakes  are 
named.  Then  the  poison  is  sent  down  ( jhdrna )  by  appropriate 
mantras ”  (Roy:  1928:  303). 

In  Sunderban,  among  different  Hindu  castes  and  com¬ 
munities,  Manasa  is  worshipped  in  the  household  as  well  as 
in  the  community  levels.  In  some  cases  (generally  in  cases 
of  community  festivals  and  in  a  few  cases  of  household  pujds ) 
earthen  effigy  of  goddess  Manasa  is  made.  The  articles  that 
are  important  for  this  pujd,  are  unboiled,  milk  and  banana, 
though  other  articles  such  as  flowers,  sweets,  Bel-leaves  (wood- 
apple  leaves)  etc.  are  also  required.  Generally  no  sacrifice  is 
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made,  but.  in  cases  of  some  pujds  observed  in  community  level 
as  well  as  in  cases  of  some  household  pujds ,  where  a  vow  is 
made  of  a  goat  or  a  pigeon  or  a  duck,  is  sacrificed  and  offered 
to  the  deity.  This  pujd  generally  takes  place  in  the  month  of 
Sravan  (July-August)  or  Vadro  (Aug-Sept)  during  the  morning 
hours  of  an  auspicious  day  i.e.  this  pujd  is  generally  held  during 
rainy  season,  when  the  risk  of  snake  bite  increases.  A  Brahmin 
is  employed  for  the  pujd  who  is  generally  paid  for  his  service 
both  in  cash  and  kind. 

The  concept  behind  this  pujd  is  almost  identical  among 
the  Oraons  of  Sunderban,  Nag  Matis  of  Chota-Nagpur  and 
also  among  the  backward  and  semi-backward  castes  of  the 
Sunderban  area.  But  the  method  of  worship  varies  consi¬ 
derably  between  the  two  regions.  The  method  followed  by 
the  Sunderban  Oraons,  is  quite  similar  to  that  of  the  Hindu 
inhabitants  around  them  from  whom  they  have  borrowed  the 
idea  of  this  goddess. 


(4)  karam  puja 

The  Karam  festival,  was  originally  a  Hindu  festival.  In 
connection  with  this  festival  of  the  Oraons  of  Chota-Nagpur. 
Roy  says.  “The  Karam  festival,  which  is  celebrated  on  the  day 
after  Kddlota,  has  been  borrowed  by  the  Oraons  from  their 
Hindu  or  semi-Hinduised  neighbours  and,  in  a  manner,  incorpo¬ 
rated  with  the  Kddlota  festival  of  which  it  now  practically 
forms  a  part”  (1928:  240).  Gradually  with  the  march  or  time 
the  Oraons  have  remodelled  this  festival  and  made  it  their 
own. 

It  will  not  be  wrong  to  assume  that  when  the  Oraons 
migrated  to  the  Sunderban  area,  they  brought1  along  with 
them  many  of  their  traditional  beliefs  and  customs,  and  the 
Karam  festival  is  also  one  of  them.  But  due  to  Hindu  influ¬ 
ence,  scarcity  of  Karam  (Nauclea  Parvifolia)  trees  and  other 
causes,  most  of  them  at  present  have  given  up  this  festival. 
Those  few  Oraons  who  still  practise  this  festival,  say  that  it 
is  their  customary  practice,  and  should  continue  from  genera¬ 
tion  to  generation.  On  the  whole,  it  may  be  said  that  the  Karam 
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festival  of  the  present-day  Qraons  of  Sunderban  is  a  greatly  modi¬ 
fied  form  of  the  traditional  form  of  the  Ranchi  Qraons.  Here, 
it  may  be  pointed  out  that  the  Karam  festival  which  is  prac¬ 
tised  by  the  Qraons  of  Deltaic  Bengal,  is  not  associated  with 
any  other  festival  whereas  it  is  associated  with  Kddlota  festival 
by  the  Ranchi  Oraon.  Karam  festival  is  generally  observed  in 
the  month  of  Aswin  (Sept.-Oct.)  in  Sunderban  when  the  Hindus 
celebrate  Durgapujd.  In  this  festival  the  deity  Karam  Raja 
is  represented  by  a  branch  of  Karam  or  Karan j  or  Gambhir 
tree. 

But  in  Chota-Nagpur  on  the  eleventh  day  after  Kad^ola 
festival  in  the  month  of  Vadro  (Aug. -Sept.),  the  Qraons  cele¬ 
brate  Karam  festival.  Three  Karam  (Nauclea  parvifolia)  bran¬ 
ches  are  installed  as  Karam  Raja  or  King-Karam. 

The  head  of  the  family  of  an  Qraon  household  in  the 
Sunderban  area,  rises  early  in  the  morning  on  the  festive 
day  and  takes  bath.  After  bath,  wearing  a  new  or 
clean  dhwti  and  covering  the  upper  portion  of  the 
body  with  chadar  (sheet),  he  starts  for  bringing  the 
branches  of  Karam,  taking  with  him  a  new  red  napkin  Lab 
gamchha)  and  a  scythe.  Reaching  the  place  where  the 
Karam  tree  is  situated,  he  takes  the  permission  from  the 
owner  of  the  tree  for  cutting  a  few  branches.  After  getting 
the  permission,  he  keeps  Rs.  1.25  on  the  ground  under  the 
tree  as  the  price  of  the  branches  of  the  Karam  tree. 

Then  a  man  climbs  up  the  tree  and  cuts  a  branch  of  it 
by  means  of  a  scythe.  Before  cutting  the  branch,  a  red  thread 
of  the  new  red  napkin  ( Ldl-gamchd )  is  tied  round  the  branch. 
The  worshipper,  without  allowing  it  to  fall  down  or  to  touch 
the  ground,  holds  the  cut  branch,  covering  it  with  the  new 
red  napkin,  and  brings  it  home  secretely  and  throws  the 
branch  within  a  pond.  In  the  afternoon  of  the  day,  the 
womenfolk  search  for  the  branch  which  they  ultimately  trace 
out.  This  role  of  the  women  is  perhaps  the  relic  of  their  old 
tradition  as  in  Chota-Nagpur  area  “The  Karam  is  essentially 
a  festival  of  women  and  particularly  of  maidens’'.  (Roy  : 
1928  :  242). 

In  the  evening,  it  is  planted  in  a  particular  portion  of  the 
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courtyard,  specially  cleaned  and  designed  ( alpana)  for  the  pujd. 
An  umbrella  is  generally  tied  with  the  twig  so  that  no  impure 
object  can  fall  on  it. 

In  Chota-Nagpur,  the  process  of  cutting  and  bringing  of 
A aram  branches  is  somewhat  different  from  those  of  Deltaic 
Bengal.  Generally,  the  young  Oraon  bachelors,  in  a  body,  on 
the  day  following  Kddlotd  festival,  go  to  cut  and  bring  three 
Kararn  (N ancle  a  pami folia)  branches,  accompanied  with  dancing, 
singing  and  playing  musical  instruments.  In  some  villages, 
Pahan  (priest)  along  with  Pujdr  (assistant  to  the  priest)  goes 
to  the  jungle  and  anoints  the  branches  of  Karam  tree  with 
vermilion.  The  Pujdr,  who  takes  an  axe,  with  him,  hands  it 
over  to  the  boys  for  cutting  those  branches  bedoubed  with 
vermilion.  The  branches,  so  selected,  are  not  allowed  to  fall 
to  or  touch  the  ground.  In  the  meantime,  the  Oraon  maidens, 
in  a  body,  go  to  collect  white  Pakhna  flowers  singing,  dancing 
etc.  After  collecting  Pakhna  flowers,  they  again  collect  and 
fill  ,the  buskets,  known  as  Karam-dozvri,  with  hodi  ( Vigna 
catiang),  urid  (Phaseolus  roxburghii),  barai  (Phaseolus  mungo) 
and  other  grains. 

After  cutting  the  Karam  branches,  three  young  Oraon 
bachelors,  linked  hand  in  hand,  carry  the  branches,  and  others 
follow  them  .singing  and  dancing  etc.  In  some  Oraon  villages 
in  Chota-Nagpur,  where  there  is  a  Mali,  he  goes  to  the  forest, 
(before  the  bachelors),  to  cut  tree  with  his  desciples  and 
teaches  them  the  characteristics  and  properties  of  different 
medicinal  plants,  roots  etc. 

The  bachelors  bring  the  Karam  branches  to  the  dkhra 
(dancing  ground)  and  ceremonially  plant  these  in  the  middle 
■of  the  dkhra. 

Among  the  Oraons  of  the  Sunderban  area,  the  articles 
required  for  this  pujd  are  flowers  of  different  types  (such  as 
Water-lily,  Merigold,  Chinarose  etc.),  leaves  of  woodapple,  in¬ 
cense,  vermilion,  ghee  (clarified  butter),  rice,  banana,  sweets, 
rice-beer  etc. 

In  Chota-Nagpur,  different  grains  (as  stated  above),  a 
quantity  of  barley  or  maize  shoots,  cucumber  flowers  etc.  are 
required. 


During  the  first  phase  of  the  pujd  in  Sunderban,  the  arti¬ 
cles  are  offered  to  Karam  Rdjd  by  the  village  priest.  In  the 
second  phase  the  worshipper  stands  up  facing  west  and  holds  the 
animal  to  be  sacrificed  (generally  goat)  by  the  left  hand  and  a 
little  drud  rice  in  the  right  hand,  and  utters  the  name  of 
Karam  Rdjd.  After  this,  he  sits  down  and  feeds  the  goat  with 
the  drud  rice.  This  process  is  repeated  thrice  after  which  he 
beheads  it  with  a  Kdtdn  (large  knife).  The  head  of  the  animal 
is  kept  by  the  side  of  the  Karam  branch  which  is  stained  with 
a  few  drops  of  blood  of  the  sacrificed  animal. 

With  the  head  and  the  body  of  sacrificed  animal  and  with 
the  drud  rice,  Tahari  is  prepared  and  little  portion  of  it  is  offer¬ 
ed  first  to  Karam  Rdjd .  Then  the  worshipper  or  any  other  elder¬ 
ly  villager  sings  the  glory  of  Karam  Rdjd  (one  of  such  stories  has 
been  described  in  the  chapter  on  Folklore  etc.)  with  music,  and 

it  continues  for  the  whole  night. 

Next  morning  the  branch  is  ceremonially  immersed  in  a 

nearby  pond  or  river. 

This  marks  the  end  of  the  Karam  festival  of  the  Oraons 
of  the  Sunderban  area. 

In  Ranchi  district  a  peculiar  custom  is  prevalent  in  con¬ 
nection  with  Karam  festival.  It  concerns  with  the  germina¬ 
tion  of  barley  seeds.  “The  germination  of  the  barley-seeds 
has  been  sought  to  be  hastened  by  the  maidens  who  have  been 
for  the  preceeding  nine  days  carefully  sprinkling  water  over 
them  and  sitting  up  late  at  night  singing  songs  to  them  and 
watching  them  germinating”  (Roy  :  1928  :  244).  These 

maidens  must  not  take  fish,  meat  etc.  for  those  days. 

On  the  morning  of  the  festive  day,  the  young  men  and 
women  sit  round  the  Karam  branches,  and  the  Pahan  relates 
the  Karam  Kdhini  i.e.  story  connected  with  the  Karam. 
After  hearing  the  Karam  legend,  all  the1  young  men  and  women 
make  offerings  to  the  Karam  Rdjd  with  flowers,  dahi  (curds), 
drud  rice  and  other  grains.  After  offering  some  barley-shoots 
to  Karam  deity,  these  are  distributed  to  the  young  ones  who 
generally  put  these  in  their  hair.  After  this,  they  bow  before 
the  Karam  Rdjd.  The  Karam  branches  are  then  taken  by 
three  maidens  accompanied  with  music  and  dance  to  Pahan  s- 
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house,  then  to  Mahdto’s  house  and  lastly  to  Fujar's  house, 
and  in  each  house  the  mistress  of  the  household  anoints  these 
branches  with  oil  and  vermilion,  and  after  this  Che  branches 
are  immersed  in  the  stream. 

Besides  this  K,aram  festival,  which  is  also  known  as  Rdi 
Faram  among  the  Ghota-Nagpur  Oraons,  there  are  other 
Karam  festivals  such  as  :  — 

(i)  Dasai  Karam — held  in  the  full-moon  day  ofi  A  sunn 
(Sept. -Oct.)  when  the  Hindus  celebrate  Dasai  or  Da\sa- 
hara  festival.  Perhaps  the  Karam  festival  of  the 
Oraons  of  Sunderban  is  the  relic  of  this  Dasai  Karam 
festival. 

(ii)  Soharai  Karam — held  in  connection  with  the  Sohardi 
festival  in  the  month  of  Kdrtick  (October-November). 

(iii)  Jitia  Karam — celebrated  in  the  same  day  as  the  Jitid 
festival  in  the  month  of  August  or  September. 

(iv)  Burhi  Karam — observed  once  in  every  three  years  in  the 
month  of  July,  etc. 

In  Sunderban,  the  Oraons  do  not  observe  all  these  diffe¬ 
rent  types  of  Karam  festival.  The  different  Hindu  castes  of 
this  area  instead  of  observing  Karam  festival,  celebrate  D'urgd 
Puja,  one  of  Lhe  most  important  festivals  of  the  locality. 

(5)  LAKSMI  PUJA 

A  few  Hinduised  Oraons  of  the  Sunderban  area  worship 
Laksmi  on  the  full-moon  day  of  the  month  of  Aswin  (Sept.- 
Oct.),  the  same  day  when  the  Hindus  also  worship  Laksmi 
(which  is  known  sometimes  as  Kojagori  Laksmi  puja).  Gene¬ 
rally  those  Oraons,  who  perform  Laksmi  puja,  engage  a 
Hindu  Brahmin  or  a  Vaisnab  for  worsripping  this  deity.  The 
Hinduised  procedures  are  followed  in  the  puja. 

The  articles  required  for  the  puja  are  arua  rice,  fruits, 
flowers,  basil  leaves,  wood-apple  leaves,  sweets,  milk,  incense, 
incenseburner,  lamp  etc. 

A  portion  of  the  main  hut  is  cleansed  and  plastered  in  the 
morning  with  cow-dung  paste,  and  a  small  earthen  platform 
is  generally  raised  in  the  centre  of  the  cleansed  portion,  and 
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is  considered  as  Than.  No  earthen  effigy  of  the  Goddess  Laksmi 
is  generally  made  for  the  pujd.  In  the  evening,  just  before 
the  start  of  the  pujd,  the  female  folks  of  the  household,  after 
taking  bath,  arrange  the  articles  meant  for  the  pujd  round 
the  Than.  The  lamp  is  lighted  and  the  hre  is  put  in  incense 
burner.  The  priest  then  sits  for  the  puja.  After  sanctifying 
all  the  articles  of  the  pujd,  the  priest  offers  the  flowers  and 
other  articles  to  the  goddess  uttering  mantras  (incantations). 
Then  he  revolves  the  lighted  lamp  and  also  the  incense 
burner,  each  thrice,  round  the  T hdn.  At  this  time,  the  women 
folk  blow  conch-shells  and  utter  ‘ulu’  ‘ulu’  sounds.  Af  ter  this,, 
he  recites  the  glory  of  Laksmi  (the  godess  of  wealth)  from 
Laksrnir  Pdnchdli  (poems  glorifying  Laksmi). 

When  the  puja  is  over,  Prasad  is  distributed  to  every  one. 
Next  day  the  articles,  used  in  the  pujd,  are  taken  to  a  nearby 
pond  or  canal  or  river  accompanied  with  music  for  immer¬ 
sion.  A  few  persons,  who  set  up  effigy  of.  the  goddess  for  the 
pujd  immerse  the  same  along  wffth  other  articles  used  in  the 
worship  in  the  same  way  as  described  above  or  keep  the 
effigy  of  the  Goddess  Laksmi  till  the  next  Laksmi  puja,  when 
the  old  effigy  of  the  goddess  is  immersed  and  the  new  one  is 
worshipped.  The  Brahmin  is  given  a  remuneration  in  cash 
and  kind  for  his  work. 

The  Hindu  inihabitants  of  Sunderban  also  worship  the 
Goddess  Laksmi,  and  it  is  a  common  worship  amongst  them. 
Almost  all  the  houses  celebrate  this  festival,  and  a  Brahmin 
acts  as  priest  for  which  he  is  given  remuneration  in  cash  and 
kind.  The  earthen  effigy  is  not  always  made,  and  sometimes 
a  picture  or  a  metal  effigy  of  the  deity  is  also  worshiped. 

But  the  Oraons  of  Chota-Nagpur  do  not  worship  the 
Goddess  Laksmi,  unlike  the  Oraons  of  estuarine  Bengal.  The 
immigrant  Oraons  of  Sunderban  borrowed  this  deity  from  the 
local  Hindus.  The  Goddess  Laksmi  is  also  regarded  by  them 
as  the  goddess  of  wealth  like  the  local  Hindus. 

(6)  GOREYA  PUJA  AND  SOHARAI  FESTIVAI, 

On  the  newT-moon  day  of  the  month  of  Kdrtick  (Oct.- 
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Nov.),  the  Goreya  Puja  or  Goal  Puja  is  generally  observed- 
The  female  folks  of  the  household  cleanse  the  house,  courtyard 
and  cowshed,  and  paint  the  walls  of  the  cowshed  with  a 
number  of  decorative  designs  of  flowers  etc.  drawn  with  a 
paste  of.  powdered  drua  rice. 

The  following  articles  are  required  for  the  worship  :  — 
Arud  rice,  rice-beer  (h  undid),  vermilion,  fowls  etc.  I  hough  the 
number  and  the  colour  of  the  fowls  vary  from  house  to  house 
still  one  of  the  fowls  must  be  a  white  one  to  be  offered  to- 
Dharma. 

In  the  morning  of  the  festive  day  the  worshipper  (senior- 
most  male  member  of  the  family),  after  taking  bath  and  wear¬ 
ing  new  or  clean  clothes,  washes  the  hoofs  of  the  cattle.  There¬ 
after,  he  sits  facing  westward  on  the  western  portion  of  the 
cowshed  which  is  generally  specially  cleansed  for  the  puja.  A. 
branch  of  the  Gardn  tree  is  planted  on  that  place  which  repre¬ 
sents  Gareyd,  and  in  front  of  this  branch  the  worshipper  keeps 
some  heaps  of  rice  (the  number  of  which  varies  according  to 
the  number  of  sacrifices  to  be  made). 

First  of  all  the  priest  sacrifices  the  w'hite  fowl  by  the  name 
of  Dharma  or  the  Supreme  Deity  in  a  similar  way  as  is  done 
in  other  festivals.  Thereafter,  he  offers  and  sacrifices  other 
fowls  to  Goreya  with  a  prayer  for  the  welfare  of  the  cattle 
and  other  domestic  animals.  The  heads  of  the  fowls  are  then 
placed  by  the  side  of  each  of  the  heaps  of  rice,  while  the 
bodies  are  kept  aside.  One  feather  from  each  of  the  fowls, 
stained  with  blood,  is  also  kept  on  the  respective  heap  of  rice. 
Afterwards,  the  worshipper  pours  a  little  hdndia  (rice-beer)  on 
each  heap,  and  bow's  before  the  deities.  With  the  bodies  of 
these  sacrificed  animals,  Tahari  is  prepared,  and  a  little  of  it  is, 
first  of  all,  offered  thrice  to  Dharma,  then  to  Goreya.  A 
little  liquor  and  water  are  also  offered  to  each  of  them  thrice. 
Then  he  paints  the  foreheads  of  the  cattle,  and  also  the  walls 
of  the  cowshed  and  the  main  house  with  the  sacred  vermilion 
of  the  puja. 

When  the  puja  is  over,  all  the  members  of  the  family 
belonging  to  the  same  sib  as  that  of  the  worshipper,  take 
Tahari  Prasad. 
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The  Goreya  is  worshipped  Cor  the  welfare  of  the  domesti¬ 
cated  animals,  mainly  the  cattle.  The  cattle  are  not  employed 
in  any  work  on  this  puja  day.  In  the  night  of  the  same  day, 
Soharai  festival  is  observed.  This  festival  of  the  Sunderban 
Oraons  is  not  associated  with  any  religious  rite,  but  observed 
only  for  merry-making  by  the  youngsters.  The  young  Oraons, 
after  drinking  ‘handin'  to  their  hearts’  content  and  wearing 
colourful  dresses,  visit  each  and  every  house  of  the  village 
accompained  with  music  and  sometimes  with  queer  dances, 
and  ask  for  gifts  of  rice,  vegetables,  coins  etc.  With  these 
collected  materials,  they  generally  arrange  a  feast. 

In  Chota-Nagpur,  Gordid,  Gon red  or  Gohdr  Deota  i.e, 
eattleshed-spirit  is  worshipped  by  the  Oraons  on  the  new-moon 
day  ( Amwas )  of  the  month  of  Kartick  (Oct.-Nov.),  when  So  ha¬ 
rd?.  festival  takes  place.  This  cattle-shed  spirit  is  also  some¬ 
times  termed  as  Laksrni,  the  goddess  of  wealth,  of  the  Hindus. 
Goreya  is  never  regarded  as  Laksmi  by  the  Oraons  of  Sunder¬ 
ban.  In  the  Gordid  Puja  of  the  Chota-Nagpur  Oraons  a  num¬ 
ber  of  lighted  earthen  lamps,  incense,  incense-burner,  rice- 
beer,  urid,  marua ,  arud  rice,  fowl  etc.  are  required.  A  special 
food  is  also  prepared  for  the  cattle  with  urid  (Phaseolus  rox- 
burghii ),  marud  lElwine  corocana)  and  hodi  (Vigntfl  catiang) 
boiled  together. 

On  the  morning  of  the  festive  day,  cattle  are  taken  to  a 
nearby  water  source  for  being  washed,  and  after  their  return 
to  the  shed,  the  women  folk  of  the  household  sprinkle  rice- 
beer  on  their  hoofs  and  give  pieces  of  Ol  ( [colacasia-antiquorum ) 
mixed  with  salt  to  the  cattle.  Thereafter,  the  special  food, 
prepared  earlier  for  these  cattle,  is  given  to  them,  and  their 
horns  and  foreheads  are  anointed  with  the  paste  of  vermilion 
and  oil.  Sometimes  a  fowd  is  sacrificed  in  the  cattle-shed  and 
offered  to  the  presiding  deity  Gordid  or  Gonred  or  Gohdr 
Deotjd. 

In  the  same  day,  as  also  on  the  next  day,  a  few  young 
Oraon  boys  dressed  with  straw  and  decked  with  flowers,  go 
from  house  to  house  and  collect  different  types  of  articles  in 
the  same  way  as  is  done  by  the  Sunderban  Oraon  boys.  The 
Ranchi  Oraons  also  believe  that  these  young  boys  are  also  sup- 
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posed  to  drive  away  the  mos<j  sroes  and  fleas,  These  boys  in 
Ranchi  are  termed  as  Dundu,  and  the  begging  and  flea  driving 
is  known  as  Dasdrmusd.  The  village  Ahir  (Milkman)  goes 
to  the  house  of  the  village  Pdhan  (priest)  where  the  Pahanain 
(wife  of  the  priest)  washes  his  feet.  Thereafter,  the  Ahir  sits 
on  a  mat  and  is  given  rice-beer  in  a  brass  cup  lor  drinking. 
From  the  Pahan’s  house  the  Ahir  with  his  wife,  visits  those 
houses  whose  cattle  he  generally  tends.  In  each  house,  the 
house  wife  washes  his  feet  and  gives  him  rice-beer  to  drink. 
He  is  also  given  some  coins  and  grains.  Then  the  Ahirs  of 
different  neighbouring  villages  perform  a  Jdtra. 

Roy  is  of,  opinion  that  the  Soharai  has  obviously  been 
borrowed  by  the  Oraons  from  the  Hindu  caste,  mainly  the 
cattle-tending  Ahirs  (1928:  234),  and  this  tutelary  deity  of  the 
cattle-shed  has  been  associated  with  the  Oraon  household 
spirits  of  Chota-Nagpur  under  the  name  of  Goesa.ll  Ndd.‘ 
The  Ahir  caste,  even  today  in  Ranchi  district,  observes  this 
festival  with  much  pomp  and  grandeur.  But  the  present-day 
Oraons  of  Chota-Nagpur  do  not  observe  the  festival  with  all 
its  details  as  done  by  the  Ahirs. 

In  Sunderban  different  backward  castes  and  communities 
observe  Goal  Puja  in  which  (hey  worship  the  presiding  deity 
of  the  cattleshed.  Specially  the  Goulds  (Milk  traders)  celebrate 
this  festival  in  detail  with  offerings  of  different  articles  such  as 
flowers,  fruits,  ssveets,  rice  etc.  by  the  Brahmin  who  acts  as  the 
priest.  In  a  few  cases  a  goat  is  sometimes  sacrificed. 

(7)  KAU  PUJA 

This  festival  in  the  month  of  Kartick  (October-Novem- 
ber),  is  performed  by  those  Sunderban  Oraons  only  who  keep 
buffaloes.  The  deity  concerned  is  considered  as  the  guardian 
deity  of  the  buffaloes  ensuring  their  welfare. 

In  the  night  of  the  new  moon  day  ( Amabashyfi)  of  the 
month  of  Kartick  (October-November),  Kali  puja  is  observed 
by  these  people. 

In  the  morning  of  the  festive  day,  the  women  folk  of 
the  household  clean  the  house,  courtyard  and  specially  the 
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buffalo-shed  with  cow-dung  „  ,{^,r  <.urth-paste  as  done  in  other- 
festivities.  in  the  western  corner  of  the  buffalo-shed,  a 
Than  is  raised  for  the  pujd..  Image  of  Kali  is  generally  not 
made  for  the  worship.  Different  articles  such  as  vermilion, 
drua  rice,  rice-beer,  lamp,  fowl  etc.  are  required. 

in  the  evening  or  at  night,  the  head  of  the  family  (who 
generally  performs  this  worship),  after  washing  the  hoofs  of 
the  buffaloes,  sits  on  the  east  side  of  the  Than  facing  westward, 
and  the  articles  are  arranged  by  the  side  of  the  Than. 

First  of  all,  the  worshipper  offers  different  articles  to  the 
deity,  and  as  soon  as  it  is  over,  he  puts  a  small  heap  of  rice 
on  the  ground.  Thereafter,  he  takes  the  fowl  to  be  sacrificed 
in  his  left  hand  and  feeds  it  with  drua  rice  from  the  heap 
and  utters  the  name  of  the  deity,  dropping  a  few  grains  of 
drua  rice  on  its  head.  This  process  is  repeated  thrice  after 
which  he  sacrifices  the  fowl  and  offers  it  to  the  deity. 

Then  the  sacrificed  fowl  and  arud  rice  are  given  to  the 
female-folk  of  the  household  for  preparing  Tahari.  When  the 
Tahari  is  prepared,  a  little  of  it  is,  first  of  all,  offered  to  the  God¬ 
dess  Kali.  The  worshipper  then  annoints  the  heads  of  the  buf¬ 
faloes  with  the  sacred  vermilion  of  the  pujd.  Marks  are  also  put 
with  this  sacred  vermilion  in  different  portions  of  the  buffalo-shed 
as  also  of  the  main  hut.  At  the  end,  the  Tahari  is  distributed 
among  the  family  members  having  the  same  gofiro  (sib)  as  that  of 
the  worshipper.  A  feast  is  also  given  to  the  assembled  guests 
after  the  pujd.  On  this  particular  day,  the  buffaloes  are  not 
employed  in  any  work. 

This  Kali  Pujd  of  the  Oraons  of  Sunderban  meant  for 
the  buffaloes,  is  not  observed  by  the  Oraons  of  Chota-Nagpur, 
but  is  prevalent  among  a  very  few  backward  castes  and  commu¬ 
nities  of  the  Sunderban  area.  In  Ranchi  district,  a  few 
families,  who  own  buffaloes,  worship  Gordia.  by  sacrificing  a 
black  pig.  They,  first  of  all,  wash  the  hoofs  of  the  buffaloes 
and  mark  the  fore-heads  and  the  horns  with  the  paste  of  ver¬ 
milion  and  oil.  Then  the  legs  of  the  pig  meant  for  the 
sacrifice,  are  washed  with  water  and  its  head  is  bedaubed 
with  vermilion  paste  etc.  Thereafter,  it  is  fed  with  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  drud  rice.  “The  pig  is  then  dragged  over  the  ground 
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and  thus  taken,  struggling  and  squeaking,  to  the  place  where 
the  buffaloes  have  been  let  loose.  The  buffaloes,  excited  and 
(Tightened  by  the  squeaking  and  grunting  of  the  pigs,  gore 
the  pig  to  death  with  their  horns’’.  (Roy:  1928:  232). 

It  may  be  seen  from  the  above  that  though  the  concep¬ 
tion  behind  this  festival  is  practically  identical  among  the 
Oraons  of  both  the  areas  still  the  rituals  observed  and  deities 
connected  with  the  festival  differ  considerably  from  one 
another.  These  differences  may  be  attributed  to  the  differences 
in  the  environmental  influences  concerned.  It  may  be  noted 
that  though  this  festival  goes  under  the  name  of  KoHli  Puj d 
among  the  Sunderban  Oraons,  it  is  quite  different  from  the 
Kali  Pujd  where  Kali  ( Ma  Kali )  is  regarded  as  the  Mother-God¬ 
dess. 


(8)  NARAYAN  PUJA 

The  worship  of  Lord  Nardyan,  one  of  the  Supreme  Deities 
of  the  Hindus,  is  prevalent  among  a  few  Sunderban  Oraons 
most  of  whom  have  adopted  this  for  a  particular  reason  or 
so.  A  specific  instance  is  given  below.  Bhaddar  Baro  of  the 
hamlet  Kuprekhali,  village  Boyarmari,  adopted  the  worship 
of  this  deity  from  the  Hindus  for  having  his  child’s  life  saved 
from  serious  illness.  Nine  years  back  in  the  year  1955  (1361 
B  S.)  in  the  month  of  Agrahayan  (November-December), 
his  eldest  son  was  seriously  ill,  and  all  treatments  (in¬ 
digenous  as  well  as  modern)  failed  to  give  him  relief.  Then 
on  the  advice  of  some  Hindus,  as  a  last  resort,  he  took  vow 
by  the  name  of  Lord  Nardyan  that  if  his  son  would  be  cured 
by  the  grace  of  Lord  Nardyan  then  he  would  start  the  worship- 
of  Lord  Nardyan  regularly.  His  son’s  life  was  saved  by  Lord 
Nardyan,  and  Bhaddar  Baro  started  worshipping  Lord* 
Nardyan  in  the  month  of  Mdgh  (December -January),  and  still 
continues  the  same. 

There  is  no  fixed  date  for  the  worship  of  Lord  Nardyan 
among  the  Oraons.  The  worship  is  generally  conducted  by  a 
Brahmin  priest.  Different  articles  such  as  a  new  red  boardered 
sari >  a  new  red  boardered  dhuti,  one  napkin  ( Gdmchha ),  flour, 
suger,  sweets  ( Sandesh ,  molaces  etc.),  a  busket  known  as- 
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Laksmir  Jhapi  containing  paddy,  betel,  betel-nut.  flower, 
lamp,  incense,  incense-burner,  wood-apple  leaves,  basil 
leaves,  a  new  earthen  jar  etc.  are  required  for  the  worship. 
The  earthen  jar  (ghat)  is  considered  as  the  seat  of  Lord 
Narayan. 

In  the  morning,  before  the  puja  starts,  the  womenfolk 
of  the  household  clean  the  entire  house  with  cowdung,  and  a 
corner  of  the  main  room  is  specially  prepared  for  this  puja. 
The  Brahmin  priest,  after  sanctifying  all  the  articles  with  Tulsi- 
jal  or  Ganga-jal,  places  the  earthen  jar1  (Ghat),  the  seat  of  Lord 
Narayan,  and  starts  the  worship.  First  of  all,  he  offers  dif¬ 
ferent  articles  by  uttering  mantras  (incantations).  After  this, 
the  lighted  earthen  lamp  and  then  the  burning  incense  are 
moved  round  the  (Ghat)  thrice,  and  the  assembled  women  folk 
start  blowing  the  conch-shells  and  give  “ulu”  “ulu”  sounds. 
Lastly  Sinni  (a  paste  of  milk,  sweets,  banana  and  flour)  is  of¬ 
fered  to  Lord  Narayan,  and  the  priest  starts  reciting  the 
glory  of  the  deity. 

When  the  puja  is  over,  the  priest  blesses  and  distributes 
Prasad  to  every  one.  The  Brahmin  gets  Rs.  1.25  and  some 
fVuits,  drua  rice  etc.  as  remuneration  for  his  service.  He 
also  gets  the  new  dhuti  and  the  napkin  used  in  the  puja. 
The  women  folk  then  pour  the  paddy  kept  in  the  basket 
(known  as  Laksmir  Jhapi),  into  the  paddy  kept  in  the  grain- 
golas. 

Next  morning  the  ghat,  is  immersed  in  the  neighbouring 
pond  or  canal  or  river. 

The  worship  of  this  deity  is  not  prevalent  among  the 
Chota-Nagpur  Oraons  but  this  puja  is  performed  in  many 
Hindu  houses  of  Sunderban  as  also  of  different  parts  of  West 
Bengal.  The  worship  of  this  deity  has  evidently  been  bor¬ 
rowed  from  the  local  Hindus  by  the  immigrant  Oraons. 

(9)  SARAS  WATI  PUJA 

Sataswati,  regarded  as  the  goddess  of  learning  by  the 
Hindus,  is  worshipped  only  by  a  few  Hindhised  Oraons  of 
Sunderban  who  have  school-going  children.  Like  the  Hindus, 
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they  bielieve  that,  if  the  Goddess  Saraswati  is  propitiated,  their 
children  will  be  learned  fellows. 

On  the  fifth  day  after  the  new-moon  in  the  month  of 
Magh  (January-February),  the  Saraswat,i  puja  is  celebrated  by 
the  Hindus  as  also  by  the  Oraons  of  Sunderban. 

The  Oraons  engage  a  Hindu  Brahmin  or  a  Vaisnab  to 
perform  this  puja.  The  following  articles  are  required  for 
the  same:  milk,  arm  rice,  sweets,  fruits,  reed -pen,  ink,  flowers, 
wood-apple  leaves,  Tulsi-jal,  Gangdjal  etc. 

Early  in  the  morning,  the  women  folk  of,  the  household 
clean  the  house  and  prepare  a  Than  in  the  same  way  as  done 
in  other  festivals.  Sometimes,  they  purchase  an  earth-image 
of  the  deity  and  install  it  on  the  Thun.  At  an  auspicious  hour 
(determined  by  the  Brahmin  priest  after  consulting  the  almanac) 
the  Brahmin  priest  starts  worshipping  the  deity.  In  the 
meantime,  the  femalefolk  of  the  house,  after  taking  bath  and 
wearing  clean  clothes,  clean  and  arrange  the  articles  of  the 
puja  near  the  Than.  The  priest,  first  of  all,  sanctifies  all  the 
articles  and  the  persons  gathered  by  sprinkling  sacred  Ganga 
jal  etc.  Then  he  utters  incantations  and  offers  different  arti¬ 
cles  to  the  deity,  and  revolves  the  lighted  lamp  and  the  incense 
burner  thrice,  round  the  image  of  the  deity  or  the  Than  as  the 
case  may  be.  Afterwards,  when  all  these  are  over,  he  gives  every 
one,  specially  the  school-going  children,  some  flowers  with 
which  they  offer  homage  to  the  deity.  The  process  is  repeated 
thrice  by  repeating  the  incantation  as  recited  by  the  Brahmin 
priest. 

Next  day  the  image  of  the  deity  along  with  the  articles 
used  in  the  puja,  and  in  the  absence  of  the  image  only 
the!  articles  are  taken  to  a  tank  or  nearby  canal  or  river  in  a 
procession  in  which  the  boys  cry  with  joy,  play  drums,  flutes 
and  metal  bells  etc.  Reaching  the  place  of  immersion, 
thev  revolve  the  immage  and  the  articles  thrice  and  then 
immerse  these  in  water. 

The  Ranchi  Oraons  do  not  celebrate  any  such  puja.  The 
Hindu  populace  of  Deltaic  Bengal  like  the  caste  people  of 
other  parts  of  West  Bengal,  celebrate  it  on  household  as  well 
as  community  levels.  The  method  of  worship  is  identical. 
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.and  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  festival  also  has  been  bor¬ 
rowed  by  these  immigrant  Qraons  from  the  local  Hindus. 

(10)  SIT  ALA  PUJA 

Goddess  Sitala  is  generally  worshipped  in  the  month  ofi 
Falgun  (February-March),  when  out-breaks  of  Small-pox 
epidemic  usually  start  or  are  apprehended.  The  following 
articles  are  generally  required  for  the  puia,  viz.  drud  rice, 
sweets,  fruits,  flowers,  lamp,  vermilion,  incense  etc.  The 
house,  courtyard  etc.  are  thoroughlly  cleaned  by  the  female- 
folk  as  in  the  case  of  other  festivals.  A  portion  of  the  court¬ 
yard  or  the  main  hut  is  specially  cleaned  and  utilised  as 
Than.  No  image  o£  the  deity  is  generally  set  up  for  the  pujd. 

On  the  morning  of  the  day  of  the  puja>  the  worshipper 
(generally  the  eldest  male  member  of  the  family)  sits  by  the 
side  of  the  Than  after  taking  bath  and  wearing  new  or  clean 
-clothes.  After  sanctifying  the  articles,  he  starts  the  pujd. 
First  of  all,  he  makes  a  heap  of  rice  on  the  ground,  and 
-offers  different  articles  to  the  presiding  deity.  Thereafter,  he 
Lakes  the  animal  (sheep  or  goat  generally,  and  in  some  cases 
fowl)  and  feeds  it  with  the  drud  rice  from  the  rick  of  rice. 
When  it  starts  taking  the  drud  rice,  the  worshipper  drops  a 
few  grains  on  its  head  and  stands  up  uttering  the  name  of 
Sitala.  This  process  is  repeated  thrice.  Thereafter,  he  sacri¬ 
fices  the  animal  with  a  knife  and  pours  a  little  of  the  blood 
on  the  heap  of  the  rice.  The  assembled  persons  then  bow 
down  before  the  deity. 

After  this,  with  the  body  of  the  sacrificed  animal,  a  curry 
is  prepared  and  a  feast  generally  follows. 

Worship  of  Sitala  is  absent  among  the  Oraons  of  Chota- 
Nagpur.  But  the  backward  and  semi-backward  classes  of  the 
Sunderban  area  regularly  worship  goddess  Sitala.  In  the 
Sitala  tala  (the  abode  of  Sitala),  the  deity  is  worshipped  on 
community  level,  and  on  the  house-hold  level  it  is  wor¬ 
shipped  in  respective  houses.  On  both  the  levels,  a  Brahmin 
generally  acts  as  the  priest  and  a  goat  or  a  sheep  is  generally 
sacrificed  and  offered  to  the  deity. 
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The  worship  of  this  deity  is  also  borrowed  by  the  Sunder- 
ban  Oraons  from  the  neighbouring  castes  around  them. 

(11)  SURJAHi  PUJA 

During  Bheloa-phdri  festival.  Dharma,  the  Supreme  Deity, 
is  worshipped  along  with  Kali  and  other  deities,  but  Dharma 
.alone  is  worshipped  during  Surjahi  Pujd  by  some  Oraon  fami¬ 
lies  of  Sunderban.  It  is  performed  once  in  a  few'  years,  in 
the  month  of  Falgun  (February-March),  the  head  of  the  house¬ 
hold  generally  acting  as  the  priest.  The  usual  articles  re¬ 
quired  are  almost  similar  to  other  pujas  but  a  white  cock 

( Sdnrd )  or  a  white  chicken  {KdtuPj  is  also  required  for  sacri¬ 

fice.  The  pujd  is  generally  held  in  the  morning  hours  in  one 
portion  of  the  courtward  or  in  the  main  hut.  In  either 
case,  the  western  side  is  selected.  The  worshipper,  after 

taking  bath  and  wearing  clean  clothes,  sits  on  the  eas¬ 

tern  side  Pacing  westward.  The  articles  for  pujd ,  are  kept 
round  the  place  of  worship,  and  the  worshipper  sprinkles 
sacred  water  for  sanctifying  the  same.  Then  he  offers  different 
.articles  to  the  deity,  and  thereafter  sacrifices  the  animal  in 
the  same  way  as  described  in  connection  with  other  festivals. 
After  the  sacrifice  the  head  of  the  fowl  is  kept  by  the  side  of 
the  heap  of  rice  for  sometime.  Then  he  bows  before  the 
deity  along  with  other  family  members,  after  which  the  head 
and  the  body  of  the  fowl  and  some  drud  rice  are  given  to  the 
women  folk  for  preparing  Tahari.  Afterwards,  a  little  Tahari, 
rice-beer  and  water  are  offered  to  the  deity,  and  then  the  wor¬ 
shipper  distributes  the  Tahari  among  the  family  members  as 
Prasad  and  a  feast  follows  thereafter. 

In  Chota-Nagpur  also,  among  the  Oraons  the  Surjahi  Pujd 
is  prevalent.  In  the  month  of  Agrahayan  (November-Becem- 
ber)  in  an  auspicious  day,  the  pujd  is  performed.  A  white 
goat  or  a  white  cock,  drud  rice,  vermilion  and  new'  earthen 
cooking  pots,  pulses,  vegetables,  a  knife  etc.  are  required  for 
the  pujd.  A  portion  of  a  particular  Dam  or  upland  which 
has  been  cleaned  and  bedaubed  with  cow-dung  paste  is  selected 
.for  this  pujd.  Generally,  an  upland  by  the  side  of  a  stream  or 
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a  tank  is  selected  for  the  purpose.  Men  and  women,  members 
of  the  Punch  etc.  assemble  in  the  place  of  worship.  In  their 
presence,  the  officiator  sacrifices  the  animal  and  offers  it  to 
the  Surjahi  (Sun-spirit)  i.e.  DharrnCs. 

The  Surjahi  Pujd  is  performed  once  in  a  few  years  for  the 
propagation  of  the  family. 

(12)  SARHUL  FESTIVAL 

The  Sarhul  festival  is  celebrated  by  the  Oraons  of  Sunder- 
ban  at  household  level  in  the  month  of  Chaitra  (March -April), 
when  the  mango  twigs  start  blossoming  and  nature  is  deco¬ 
rated  with  spring-time  flowers.  On  the  day  of  this  festival, 
no  one  would  go  to  the  field  for  his  usual  work  as  this  parti¬ 
cular  day  is  meant  for  joy  and  relaxation. 

The  Chota-Nagpur  Oraons  still  observe  Sarhul  festival  at 
the  community  level  (unlike  Sunderban  Oraons  who  observe  it  at 
the  household  level)  in  the  month  of  Chaitra  (March -April),  as 
that  of  the  Sunderban  Oraons  do.  When  the  blossoming  of  the 
Sal  flowers  forms  the  most  striking  feature  in  nature  “the  Oraons 
hold  a  religious  festival  in  spring  in  their  sacred  grove  or 
Sama,  in  which  Sal  blossoms  form  an  essential  element,  and 
which  is  popularly  known  as  the  Sarhul  or  the  Feast  of  Sal 
blossoms,  but  which  the  Oraons  in  their  own  language  name?  as 
Khdddi  and  also  Khekhel-henjd  or  the  Marriage  of  the  Earth”. 
(Roy  :  1928  :  194). 

To  the  Sunderban  Oraons,  this  festival  is  essentially  a 
festival  concerning  new  vegetation  and  is  considered  to  be  one 
of  the  most  important  festivals  of  their  society.  As  the  Mango 
is  considered  the  first  fruit  of.  the  year  and  Nim  flower  as  the 
first  flower,  no  one  among  them  would  take  either  of  these  till 
the  Sarhul  festival  has  been  celebrated. 

In  Chota-Nagpur  area  also  the  Oraons  have  similar  type 
of  conception  regarding  this  festival.  They  also  do  not  gather 
Sal  flower  or  use  the  new  fruits,  flowers  and  edible  leaves  etc. 
of  the  season  till  the  celebration  of  the  Sarhul  festival.  “This 
Feast  of  Sal  Flowers,  which  is  essentially  the  feast  of  New 
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Vegetation,  forms  with  its  elaborate  ritual  the  principal  reli¬ 
gious  festival  of  the  Oraons”  (Roy:  1928:  194). 

In  the  month  of  Chaitra ,  before  starting  of  the  first  plough 
in  the  field,  the  Ojha  or  the  priest  of  the  village  of  the  Sunder- 
ban  Oraons  consults  the  Bhakat  (assistant  to  the  priest) 
and  also  some  elderly  and  influential  persons  of  the  village  for 
hxing  up  a  date  for  the  Sarhul  festival. 

The  Gunin  helps  in  the  selection  by  finding  out  an  auspi¬ 
cious  dhy  with  the  help  ofi  some  magical  means.  This  date  is 
announced  to  the  villagers  by  the  Ojha  or  Pdhan  (priest), 
Bhakat  (assistant:  to  the  priest)  or  members  of  the  Panchayet, 
so  that  the  date  is  known  to  everybody  in  the  village. 

In  Ranchi  district  also  “When  in  early  spring  the  Sal 
trees  begin  to  blossom,  the  village  elders  in  every  Oraons 
village  hold1  a  consultation  and  appoint  a  day  for  celebrating 
the  Sarhul  in  their  village”.  (Roy:  1928:  194). 

The  following  articles  are  required  by  the  Oraons  of  Sun- 
derban  area  for  this  festival  :  — 

Rice-beer,  drua  rice,  incense  burner,  vermilion,  flowers, 
leaves  of  wood  apple,  Tu'sijal,  Gangdjal,  jackfruit,  green 
mango,  flowering  branches  of  Nim,  fowls  (at  least  one  of  which 
should  be  white  in  colour),  red  thread  etc.  The  priest  or  his 
assistant  goes  round  from  house  to  house  for  collecting  rice 
which  is  utilised  for  the  preparation  of  Sdrhulmad  (rice-beer 
for  Sarhul). 

In  Chota-Nagpur  tract  also,  after  the  date  for  the  festival 
is  fixed,  rice  or  marud  is  collected  from  house  to  house  by  the 
Fdhdn  and  the  Pujdr,  and  the  money  obtained  by  selling  these 
grains  is  utilised  for  procuring  the  necessary  articles  for  the 
ceremony  e.g.  earthen-ware  vessels,  Pahan  chhuri  or  the  knifle 
to  be  used  by  the  Pahdn  in  the  festival,  iron  Karchhul  (large 
spoon),  ingredients  for  a  number  of  jars  oP  arkhi  (home-brewn 
liquor)  etc. 

Every  Oraon  household  in  Sunderban  prepares  the  sacred 
Sdrhulmad  or  rice-beer  for  Sarhul  three  days  prior  to  the 
festival  proper.  A  quantify  of  rice  is  boiled  with  water  for  a 
short  time  till  a  paste  is  formed.  The  vessel  is  then  unhearthed 
and  its  contents  are  spread  on  a  clean  mat  for  cooling.  When 
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it  sufficiently  cools  down,  some  fermenting  material  (viz. 
tablets  of  Yeast  etc),  are  mixed  with  it  thoroughly.  Then 
it  is  poured  into  a  number  of  new  earthen  vessels,  specially 
bought  for  Sdrhul  festival.  Sufficient  quantity  of  water  is 
poured  into  each  of  these  vessels  and  the  whole  thing  stirred 
well.  Each  vessel  is  covered  and  sealed  well  and  kept  in  a  cool 
and  dark  corner  of  the  house. 

In  three  days,  the  contents  of  the  vessel  become  fermented 
and  this  is  taken  fo  the  village  Than.  No  one  is  allowed  to 
take  this  rice-beer  before  the  end  of  the  festival. 

Among  the  Chota-Nagpur  Oraons  also,  three  days  prior 
to  Sdrhul ,  a  large  quantity  of  home-brewn  liquor  is  prepared 
in  the  Pahan’s  or  in  the  Pujar’s  house  in  a  similar  way.  “On 
the  Sarhul  day,  these  jars  are  taken  to  the  sarnd  groove  and 
.there  more  water  is  poured  into  the  contents  and  the  mixture 
is  strained  with  a  cloth  sieve  and  the  liquor  thus  prepared  is 
drunk  only  by  the  PaJian,  the  Pujar  and  the  Mdhto  of  the 
village”.  (Roy:  1928:  195). 

On  the  puja  day,  the  Sunderban  Oraons  dean  their 
respective  houses,  courtyards  etc.  with  cow-dung  paste.  A  por¬ 
tion  in  the  western  side  of  the  house  is  specially  prepared 
which  serves  the  purpose  of  Than  during  the  puja.  In  the 
meantime,  the  Ojha  or  the  priest  goes  out  with  a  number  of 
villagers  in  the  nearby  canal  or  pond  for  taking  bath.  The 
village  drummers  beat  their  drums  and  play  their  flute  loudly 
creating  a  sensation  among  the  villagers.  The  Ojhd  and 
others  after  bath,  wear  new  or  dean  white  borderless  dhuti 
and  go  to  their  respective  houses  for  preforming  the 
puja.  The  persons  who  perform  the  puja  at  the  household 
level  remain  fasting  till  the  ceremony  is  over. 

In  Chota-Nagpur  area  the  Pujar  accompanied  by  a  number 
•of  persons  goes  to  the  sacred  or  Sdrndddri  (Child  Toosd ) 
at  sunrise  on  the  day  before  Sdrhul  festival  where  they  bale  out 
all  the  water  of  the  spring  by  means  of  new  pans  and  after  bal¬ 
ing  out  the  water,  the  Pujar  anoints  a  stone  with  vermilion 
( isu?n  sindri ).  Then  they  return  and  take  spring-bailing  liquor 
( dari-chhitna-hanri j.  The  whole  procedure  is  known  as  Dari- 
thhitana  or  Toosd-chhechdam. 
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On  the  same  day  Chigri-gadda  ceremony  is  observed  in 
which  two  tall  bamboo  poles  are  planted,  one  on  each  side 
in  front  of  the  doorway — -from  which  small  flags  known  as 
Chdndi  Jhdndd  are  hung  up,  and  these  flags  afterwards  are 
stored  in  a  bamboo  basket. 

After  observing  this  rite  the  Pujar  and  the  Pdhdn  or  the 
Mdhlo  or  some  other  persons  bring  the  omen-indicating 
water  ( Neg-amm •)  in  four  earthen  jars  from  Sarndddri,  and 
these  are  kept  in  Sarna  or  sacred  groove.  At  sunrise  the 
Pahan,  the  Pujar  and  other  elderly  persons  examine  the  water 
and  read  omens  from  it. 

After  this  they  take  liquor  and  other  villagers  start  for 
collecting  fowl  for  sacrifice,  fish  for  duhki  tian — a  curry,  and 
crabs  for  magical  rite.  In  the  meantime  the  Pahan,  the 
Pujar  and  other  village  elders  go  to  a  stream  or  tank  for 
taking  ceremonial  bath  accompanied  by  GorciUs  (musicians) 
playing  at  their  musical  instruments.  Afterwards  in  the  Pahan’ s 
house  men  and  women  assemble,  where  water  is  poured  on 
the  women  till  they  are  drenched.  The  women  sing  obscene 
songs  and  utter  filthy  abuses.  Then  the  Pahan,  the  Pujar  and 
others  make  preparation  for  the  puja.  The  villagers  bring  their 
offerings  and  the  fowls  to  be  sacrificed  at  Pdhan’s  house. 
Then  the  “Pdhdn  comes  up  and  sprinkles  a  little  of  the  newly 
brewed  rice-beer  on  the  sarna-sup  or  winnowing-fan  ( Keter ) 
used  in  ceremonies  at  the  sarna.  (sacred-grove)  and  at  other 
times  hung  up  inside  the  Pdhdn  s  house.”  (Roy :  1928 :  202). 
Then  a  mock  marriage  ( I  sum  sindri)  between  the  Pdhdn  and 
the  Pdhdndin  takes  place.  In  this  rite,  the  Pdhdn  and  his 
wife  are  covered,  with  a  cloth  and  the  Mdhto’s  wife  or  some 
other  elderly  woman  rubs  the  Pahan’ s  head  with  mustard  oil 
and  combs  his  hair  and  lastly,  puts  vermilion  marks  on  his 
forehead  and  temples.  The  Pdhdndin,  the  Pujar  and  his  wife 
are  also  treated  similarly.  The  Mahto  or  the  Pdhdn  then  in¬ 
vokes  the  ancestor-spirits.  At  the  end  of  this,  they  all  go 
to  the  sacred  grove  in  a  ceremonial  procession  ( Chhdldnu 
■Gucha). 

After  taking  bath,  the  worshipper  in  the  Sunderban  area 
starts  worshipping  the  deities  sitting  in  the  eastern  side  of 
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the  Than,  lacing  westward.  Before  starting  the  puja,  he 
sanctifies  all  the  articles  of  the  puja  with  Gangajal  and  Tulsi- 
jal.  Then  he  keeps  one  or  more  heaps  of  rice  (varying  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  number  of  sacrifices)  on  the  altar. 

First  of  all,  he  offers  Dharma,  the  Supreme  Deity  the 
hirst  fruit  of  the  year’  (green  mango)  and  then  some  flowers 
(Nim  and  other  flowers),  fruits  and  sweets.  After  this,  of-  ^ 
ferings  are  made  to  Buraburi  (ancestors)  in  the  same  way,  and 
lastly  he  utters  the  name  of  his  sib  (go Ira)  and  offerings  are 
similarly  made  as  before.  When  the  rite  of  offering  is  com¬ 
pleted,  the  worshipper  revolves  the  lighted  lamp  and  the 
incense-burner  over  the  alter  thrice  by  uttering  the  names  of 
Dharma,  Buraburi  and  Gotra  (sib).  Thereafter  he  stands  up 
with  the  white  fowl  in  his  left  hand  and  with  some  arua  rice 
in  his  right  hand  and  utters  thrice  the  names  of  Dharma , 
Buraburi  and  Gotra  (sib).  Then  he  sits  down  and  feeds  the 
fowl  with  drud  rice,  and  as  soon  as  the  fowl  starts  taking  it 
he  drops  a  little  drud  rice  from  his  right  hand  on  its  head. 
This  process  is  repeated  thrice  after  which  he  beheads  the 
fowl  with  a  knife  or  scythe.  He  puts  a  blood  stained  feather 
of  the  fowl  on  the  heap  of  rice.  The  head  of  the  fowl  is  kept 
near  the  heap  of  rice  and  the  body,  a  little  away  from  it. 
After  this,  he  offers  Sarhul  mad.  thrice  to  Dharma,  Buraburi 
and  to  his  Gotra. 

In  Chota-Nagpur,  the  Pdihdn  on  reaching  the  Sarna  or 
sacred  grove  starts  the  actual  puja.  He  first  of  all,  dfops  rice 
at  several  spots  and  sacrifices  the  fowls  offering  them  to  dif¬ 
ferent  deities  excepting  the  white  one.  He  now  washes  his 
hands,  feet  and  knife  etc.,  and  now  sacrifices  the  white  fowl 
which  is  offered  to  Dharmes.  Then  he  pours  a  little  milk 
brought  by  the  village  Ahir  over  the  rice-heaps. 

While  this  is  going  on,  each  of  the  Oraon  females  puts  a 
live  crab  in  the  burning  hearth  and  hangs  up  a  few  more  over 
the  hearth.  Forecastes  are  magically  obtained  regarding  the 
outturn  of  different  pulses  in  the  coming  season  by  means  of 
indications  from  the  burning  crabs  “as  the  burning  crab 
crackles  in  the  fire  and  the  other  crabs  get  their  legs  straighten¬ 
ed  and  stiffened  by  the  heat”  (Roy:  1928:  211). 
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After  puja,  the  Pahan  along  with  his  party  returns  to 
the  house,  where  the  wife  of  the  Pujfir  rubs  with  oil,  the  legs 
of  the  Pahan  and  the  Pujar.  The  Pahan’s  wife  gives  the 
Pahan  and  the  Pujar,  each  a  cupful  of  rice-beer.  The  Pahan 
drops  a  little  of  it  on  the  Samd  sup.  Then  the  Pahan  and  the 
Pujar  are  drenched  with  water,  after  which  they  again  go  to 
the  Sama. 

In  an  Oraon  family  of  Sunderban,  as  soon  as  the  Tahari 
and  curry  are  prepared  with  the  sacrificed  animals,  a  little  of 
these  is  taken  on  three  leaf  plates.  The  Ojha,  first  of  all. 
offers  one  of  the  leafplates  to  Dharma  and  the  others  to  Bura- 
buri  and  Gotra  (sib)  respectively.  After  this,  he  offers  Sarhttt 
mad  which  is  specially  prepared  for  this  festivity,  firstly  to 
Dharma,  then  to  Buraburi  and  lastly  to  Gotira.  Then  he  pours 
ordinary  water  on  the  altar  in  their  names.  When  all  these 
are  over,  he  bows  to  the  above  deities  and  the  family  mem¬ 
bers  also  follow  suit. 

In  Chota-Nagpur  area  also,  the  Pahan  takes  up  a  little  of 
Tahari  and  the  roasted  meat,  and  offers  the  same  to  four 
spirits,  viz.  Darha,  Deswdli,  Cha'a  Pdchcho  and  Chandi  and 
salutes  them. 

After  the  worship  is  over,  the  male  members  of  the 
family,  irrespective  of  age  and  belonging  to  the  same  Gotra 
(sib)  as  that  of  the  worshipper,  sit  round  the  place  of  worship 
after  washing  their  hands  and  mouth,  and  Tahari,  meat-curry 
and  Sbrhulmad  are  distributed  to  all  of  them  including  him¬ 
self  and  his  wife,  and  no  one  would  start  eating  till  the  wor¬ 
shipper  begins  to  eat.  Prasad  of  T ahah  etc.  is  distributed 
among  the  Ranchi  Oraons  also  in  a  similar  way. 

In  flood-ridden  area  of  Sunderban,  the  Oraon  males  and 
females  intoxicated  with  the  hdndia  (rice-beer),  sometimes  sing 
and  dance.  But  this  singing  and  dancing  do  not  follow  a  set  pat¬ 
tern.  Sexual  laxity  is  not  much  prevalent  on  this  occasion  in 
this  area. 

In  Chota-Nagpur  area,  the  Oraons  of  both  sexes  sing 
and  dance  in  a  more  systematic  and  rhythmatic  fashion  in  the 
village  akhra  (dancing  ground).  Rice-beer  continues  to  be 
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freely  drunk  and  ribald  songs  are  sung.  Regarding  the  sexual 
laxity  among  the  people  on  this  occasion,  Roy  says,  “The 
licentiousness  permitted  on  this  occasion  is  believed  to  stimu¬ 
late  the  fertility  of<  the  earth’’.  (1928:  216). 

Two  other  rites  are  prevalent  amongst  Ranchi  Oraons,, 
but  not  practised  by  the  Sunderban  Oraons.  These  are 
Deochala  or  the  election  of  the  bachelors’  Pdhdn  and  the  wor¬ 
ship  of  Mutri-Chdndi . 

The  Dhangar-Pahan  or  the  bachelors’  Pdhdn  is  selected 
by  means  of  magical  rite  off  moving  the  lorha  (stone-pounder) 
by  “a  young  man  of  nervous  or  psychic  temperament  and  be¬ 
lieved  to  possess  a  light  Chhain  (shade)”  (Roy:  1928:  216). 

Then  the  Dhdngar  Pdhdn  worships  Mutri-Chdndi  by  sacri¬ 
ficing  a  black  fowl. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  NIM  BRANCH  AND  NIM  FLOWER  (pHUL-KHUSi) 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  day  of  festivity  in  Sunderban,  the 
Ojha  starts  from  the  village  Than  (altar)  to  the  house  of  each 
of  the  villagers  accompained  by  the  Bhakat  and  a  number  of 
villagers  and  musicians.  The  Bhakat  carries  a  few  Nim 
( Melia-azadirachta )  branches  and  Nim  flowers  on  a  sup 
(winnowing  fan).  As  the  Ojha  goes  to  each  house,  the  female 
folk  of  that  house  rub  the  legs  and  head  of  the  Ojha  with 
mustard  oil  and  pour  a  little  cold  water  on  his  head.  Then 
they  give  him  a  cup  of  liquor.  Bhakat  and  other  elderly  per¬ 
sons  of  the  village  are  also  similarly  treated.  The  Ojha  gives 
the  seniormost  female  member  of  the  house,  a  few  Nim 
flowers,  and  also  inserts  a  branch  of  Nim  into  the  thatch  of 
the  house  as  an  emblem  of  prosperity  .  The  women  bow  down 
before  him  and  also  before  Bhakat  and  other  elderly  persons 
of  the  village.  The  Ojha  and  his  party  are  similarly  treated 
in  every  household.  In  the  evening,  the  Ojha  lays  the  re¬ 
maining  branches  and  flowers  of  Nim  on  the  altar  of  the 
village. 

At  present  in  some  Oraons  villages  of  Sunderban,  this 
distribution  of  Nim  flowers  and  branches  is  not  done  by  the 
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priest  but  the  head  of  each  of  the  household  performs  it  for 
his  own  house. 

The  Oraons  of  Ranchi  district  also  perform  the  phul- 
khusi  ( Punp  kk&rna)  rite.  Here  the  Pujar  “arranges  the  Sal 
blossoms  one  by  one  on  an  ordinary  sup,  the  savnasup  with  the 
sacrificial  knife  inserted  in  it  having  been  hung  up,  as  before, 
inside  the  Pd  ban’s  hut  for  fear  of  being  desecrated  by  the 
touch  of  the  profane’’.  (Roy:  1928:  219).  Then  the  Pujar 
inserts  a  Sal  blossom  into  the  ear  of  each  man  and  into  the 
hair  ofl  each  woman  present  there.  Then  the  Pdhan  and  the 
Pujar  are  drenched  with  water.  Thereafter,  the  Pdhan  takes 
a  sup  containing  Sal  flowers,  and  the  Pu]dr,  a  jar  of1  water, 
and  start  visiting  every  house  followed  by  musicians  and 
other  villagers.  At  the  door  of  each  house,  the  Pujar  pours- 
a  little  water  from  his  jar  making  a  circle  and  also  makes 
another  circle  of  water  where  the  paddy  and  other  wealth  are 
kept,  and  in  this  circle  the  Pdhan  and  the  Pujar  stand.  “This  is 
believed  to  bring  luck  to  the  family  and  increase  its  wealth”. 
(Roy:  1928:  221).  The  mistress  of  die  house  treats  the  Pdhan 
and  the  Pujar  in  the  same  way  as  is  done  in  the  Sunderban  area. 
“She  then  holds  forward  the  front  part  ( ancha'l )  of  her  cloth, 
and  on  this  the  Pdhan  puts  some  Sal  blossoms  three  times 
with  the  joined  palms  of  his  hands,  and,  each  time  this  is 
done,  the  woman  makes  obeisance  ( Salamj  to  the  Pdhan  by 
touching  her  own  forehead  with  the  front  part  of  her  cloth 
with  Sal  blossoms  in  it”.  (Roy:  1928:  221).  The  Pujar  then 
inserts  one  or  two  Sal  blossoms  on  the  ear  of  each  man  and 
the  chignon  of  each  woman  of  the  house.  In  this  way  after 
visiting  all  the  houses,  they  return  to  the  Pdhdn’s  house  where 
they  take  rice-beer. 

The  Oraons  of  Southern  Bengal  spend  the  whole  day 
in  singing,  dancing  and  merry-making.  At  night,  gene¬ 
rally  a  feast  is  given  by  each  household  to  its  friends,  relatives 
etc. 

In  Chota-Nagpur,  a  feast  is  given  to  the  villagers  at  the 
Pdhdn’s  house.  Next  day,  the  Samd-sup  is  installed  at  Pdhan’ s 
house  (Supbaithdna).  This  marks  the  end  of  the  Sarhul  festi¬ 
val  of  the  Oraons. 


From  the  above  discussion,  it  can  easily  be  seen  that  in 
some  of  the  household  festivals  of  the  Oraons  of  the  Suner- 
ban  area  deities  like  Sitat\a,  Manasa  etc.  borrowed  from  the 
local  Hindus,  are  propitiated.  Some  of  their  traditional  festi¬ 
vals  like  Karam ,  Sarhul  etc.  which  are  still  observed  in  com¬ 
munity  level  in  Chota-Nagpur  by  their  kinsmen,  have  turned 
into  household  ones  i.e.  observed  by  the  individual  families  in 
Sunderban  tract.  Further,  most  of  the  original  rites  of  their 
traditional  festivals  have  undergone  a  good1  deal  of  modifica¬ 
tions  in  both  the  areas. 

B.  COMMUNITY  FESTIVALS 

Household  festivals  of  the  Sunderban  Oraons  have  been 
discussed  above.  The  community  festivals  that  are  celebrated 
at  the  village  level,  are  now  dealt  with.  In  these  festivals  all 
villagers,  male  and  female,  young  and  old,  participate.  These 
community  festivals  are  celebrated  in  the  village  Than,  and 
are  generally  meant  for  the  common  welfare  of  the  village. 

The  table  below  gives  a  list  of  the  main  village  or  com¬ 
munity  festivals  of  the  Oraons  of  the  Sunderban  area  :  — 

TABLE  XV 


SI. 

No. 

Name  of  the 
Festival 

Deity- 

worshipped 

Bengali  month 

English  equivalent 

1. 

Gram  Puja  or 

Grambdndhd 

Festival 

All  the  village 
deities 

(a)  Agraliayan 
(Stage  I) 

(b)  A  s  li  a  r 
(Stage  II) 

No  vember-December 
(Stage  I) 

June-July  (Stage  II) 

2. 

Tusu  Festival 

Laksmi  ( Tusu 
Thakur) 

Pous 

December- January 

3. 

Kali  Puja 

Ma  Kali  Sitala 
Dharma 

VLdgh 

January-February 

.Out  of  the  above  mentioned  festivals,  the  Kali  Puja  is 
not  celebrated  regularly  in  some  Oraon  villages.  If  any  conta¬ 
gious  disease  invades  the  village,  and  if  the  respectable  persons 
of  the  village  consider  the  puja  to  be  necessary,  then  only  it 
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takes  place.  The  cost  for  these  community  festivals  is  borne 
by  the  villagers  as  a  whole,  who  generally  subscribe  to  these 
in  cash  and/or  in  kind.  The  Bhakat  or  some  other  elderly 
person  of  the  village  collects  subscriptions  and  procures  arti¬ 
cles  for  the  festivals.  In  all  these  community  festivals,  the 
Pahan  acts  as  the  priest,  and  is  assisted  by  the  Bhakat  and 
other  elderly  persons. 

In  this  connection,  it  may  be  stated  here  that  these  com¬ 
munity  festivals  of  the  Oraons  of  Sunderban  are  not  the  tradi¬ 
tional  Oraon  festivals  of  Ranchi  district  but  have  been  borrowed 
from  the  neighbouring  backward  and  semi-backward  castes 
and  communities  of  the  area.  The  villagers,  generally,  do 
not  go  out  for  work  during  the  day  of  festivity  as  they  con¬ 
sider  it  to  be  the  day  of  rejoicing. 

In  the  following  pages,  descriptions  of  the  important  com¬ 
munity  festivals  of  the  Oraons  of  the  Sunderban  area  are 
given  :  — 


1.  GRAM  PUJA  OR  GRAM  BANDHA  FESTIVAL 

Gram  Puja  or  Grdmbandhd  festival  (sealing  of  the  village) 
Is  the  most  important  of  the  community  festivals.  In  this 
festival  some  magical  rites  are  performed  in  order  to  seal  the 
village  against  the  evil  spirits  etc.  responsible  for  disasters, 
deaths  etc.  in  the  village. 

The  festival  is  usually  performed  in  two  stages — in  the 
first  stage  the  animals  or  birds  to  be  sacrificed,  are  offered  to 
the  village  deities  along  with  the  observation  of  the  magical 
rite  of  Grdmbandhd,  and  the  sacrifice  of  the  offered  animals 
followed  by  the  observation  of  Bhelod-phari  constitutes  the 
second  stage. 

The  first  stage  of  the  festival  generally  starts  on  the  full- 
moon  day  ( Purnima )  of  the  month  of  Agrdhayan  (Nov.-Dee.), 
and  the  second  one  on  the  new-moon  day  ( Amabashya. 1)  of  the 
month  of  Ashar  (June-July)  of  the  next  year. 

The  Ojha  or  the  Pahan  of  the  village  generally  performs 
the  puja  helped  by  the  Bhakat  and  other  villagers. 

The  puja  Than  of  the  village  is  previously  cleaned  with 
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cow-dung  paste  by  the  Bhakat.  On  the  puja  day,  all  the  vil¬ 
lagers  also  clean  their  respective  houses  with  cow-dung  paste, 
and  also  clean  their  persons,  clothings  etc.  in  order  to  celebrate 
this  puja. 

The  date  of  the  puja  is  generally  selected  by  the  Ojhd  or 
the  Pdhdn  after  a  consultation  with  the  elderly  persons  of  the 
village.  Articles  required  for  puja  are  procured  locally  by 
the  Bhakat  from  the  subscriptions  collected  from  the  villagers. 

Stage — I.  ( Festival  held  during  Agrnhdyan — Nov.-Dee.). 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  puja  day,  the  priest  after  tak¬ 
ing  and  wearing  a  borderless  new  Dhuti  (known  as  Than 
dhuti ),  arranges  the  following  articles  round  the  Than  of  the 
village. 

Varieties  of  flowers,  five  types  of  pulses  ( Kdbi ,  Boot,  Chhold , 
Matar,  Mug),  sweets  {San desk  and  Bbtasa),  fried  rice  {Mur hi), 
lried  paddy  {Khai),  drub  rice,  green  coconut,  banana,  incense- 
burner,  oil  lamp,  earthen  and  stone  pots,  Gangb'-Jal,  T ulsijai. 
Mango-leaves,  Bel-leaves,  Basil  leaves,  mustard  oil,  narcotics 
(hemp,  rice-beer  etc.),  betel  and  betel-nut  (25  each),  new  white 
cloth,  red  napkin,  red  thread,  four  cooks-one  red,  one  white, 
and  two  of  other  colours,  two  chickens-one  black  and  the 
Other  brown  and  Rs.  1.25  as  sacrificial  fee. 

The  rice-beer  meant  for  the  puja,  is  specially  prepared  by 
the  Bhakat  three  days  prior  to  the  actual  puja. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  day  of  puja  'the  Bhakat :  and 
his  wife  clean  the  village  Than  with  cow-dung  pastes.  Then 
they  dean  and  wash  the  artides  for  the  puja.  They  also 
clean  the  surroundings  of  the  Jhakra  tree  of  the  alter  and  tie 
seven  loops  of  the  red  thread:  round  the  Jhakra  tree. 

The  Ojhd  or  the  Pdhdn  after  arranging  the  articles,  sits 
doAvn  cross-legged  by  the  side  of  the  altar  facing  east. 
First  of  all  he  sanctifies  himself  and  then  all  the  articles  by 
sprinkling  Gangd-jal  and  T ulsi-jal,  after  which  he  starts  wor¬ 
shipping  the  village  deities.  At  first  he  invokes  the  Supreme 
Deity  Dharma ,  then  Mb  Kali,  the  Mother  Goddess  and  GaO’n 
Deoti,  the  village  deity,  and  ihen  one  by  one  Chandi ,  SiaJa, 
Laksmi,  Sarastwati,  Gangd  Devi,  Manasd,  Mahadeva  and  others. 


During  the  worship,  he  puts  vermilion  marks  on  all  the  earthen5 
balls  and  cones  on  the  altar  (representing  different  deities  of 
of  the  village)  and  sprinkles  sacred  water  and  flowers  on  each 
of  these  deities  uttering  their  names.  Then  he  revolves  the 
lighted  earthen  lamp  and  the  incense  burner  round  each  of 
these  deities  thrice.  He  next  places  the  offerings  on  a  betel 
leaf  containing  a  betel  nut,  some  sweets,  fruits  etc.  near  each 
cone  and  ball  representing  each  of  the  deities  of  the  village. 
To  each  deity  he  offers  one  heap  of  drud  rice  with  the  following, 
incantation  :  — 

“Oin  Sankar,  Mahadev, 

Iswar,  Gouri,  Parbati, 

Rakkha  Kali  Bhog  Basale. 

Kamukhya,  Harirjhi  Chandi,  Bramhar  Jhi  Sitala, 
Laksmi,  Saraswati,  Ganga  Debi  Bhog  Basale. 

[“Oh,  Sankar-Mahadev,  Iswar  (Dharma),  Gouri,  Parbati,  Raksha 
Kali.  Oh,  Kamuksha  Chandi,  the  daughter  of  Hari,  Sitala. 
the  daughter  of  Bramha,  Laksmi,  Saraswati,  Ganga  Devi  we 
are  making  offerings  to  you,  Please  accept  the  same]. 

Then  he  again  worships  the  deities  with  flowers  and  basil 
leaves  dipping  these  in  sacred  water  of  the  Ganges.  After  this  he 
sprinkles  Gangdjal  and  Tulsijal  on  each  fowl,  and  paints  their 
heads  with  vermilion.  Then  he  stands  up  holding  the  white  fowl 
by  the  left  hand,  and  some  drud  rice  in  the  right  hand,  and 
utters  tlie  name  of  Dharma  facing  eastward,  and  calling  for  the 
Sun  and  the  Moon  as  witnesses.  He,  then,  sits  down  and  pours 
a  little  arud  rice  on  the  ground  and  feeds  the  fowl.  While  it 
starts  taking  rice,  he  drops,  a  few  rice  from  right  hand  on  its 
head.  He  again  stands  up  facing  east  with  another  fowl  (not 
the  black  one)  in  his  left  hand  and  utters  the  name  of  Ma  Kah 
and  Gdon-Deoti,  then  turns  to  the  west  via  north  invoking  dif¬ 
ferent  other  deities.  Then  he  sits  down  and  feeds  the  fowl  in 
the  same  way  as  before.  In  this  way,  he  offers  the  remaining 
fowls  to  all  the  deities  of  the  village  excepting  the  black  one. 
During  the  offering  of  the  fowls,  he  utters  the  following  mantras 
(incantations)  :  — 


Bar  Bar  Kon  Bar,  Nisidin  Mangalbar 
Ghar  Dhuktey  Man  Dhan  Kanpe,  Kalsa  Fate 
Aere  Baire  Ojha,  Mati,  Dain, 

Bisahi,  Lalla-Gaoa,  Churil,  Cliikil, 

Bagh,  Baghin,  Sap,  Gajar,  Dar  Haya, 

Kudra,  Bao,  Batas  Dur  Kar  Dibi 

Is  war,  Gouri,  Parbati,  Mahadev  Babake  Dohai. 

[I  am  afraid  to  enter  the  room  on  Tuesday,  my  hear  t 
breaks  (in  fear).  Oh,  Ojha,  Mati,  Dain  and  others  come  out 
and  drive  away  all  the  evil  spirits  like,  Churil,  Chikil,  Bisahi, 
etc.,  evil  air,  ferorious  animals  like  tiger,  tigress,  snakes,  etc.  by 
the  name  of  Iswar,  Gouri,  Parbati,  Mahadeva  etc.] 

When  the  puja  is  over,  all  these  offered  fowls,  excepting 
the  black  one,  are  given  to  an  influential  person,  or  the  Ojha 
or  the  Bhakat  who  keeps  these  in  his  own  custody  in  such  a  way 
that  these  are  not  injured  or  eaten  up  by  some  wild  animals, 
till  the  time  for  sacrifice  in  stage  II  of  the  Gram-bandha 
festival. 

Gram-bandha  (Sealing  of  the  village)  : 

Last  of  all,  the  black  fowl  is  offered  to  the  Goddess  Kali 
by  the  priest  in  a  similar  way  as  done  before.  In  the  evening, 
he  takes  the  black  fowl  and  goes  to  the  northern  boundary  of 
the  village  accompained  by  some  old  men  and  the  village 
drummers  who  play  the  drums  ( Dhols ),  bell-metal  plates 
(Kansi)  and  horn  loudly.  On  reaching  the  spot  and  facing 
northward,  he  utters  the  following  mantras  (incantations)  and 
throws  some  mustard  seeds  mixed  with  earth  and  drua  rice  on 
the  ground  :  — 

Sonek  Langal  Rupek  Fal, 

Bagh  Bald  ay  a  Jurlam  Hal; 

Take  Uthlo  Kalomati, 

Take  Bunlam  Sarser  Mute; 

Sel  Barna  Sota,  Bel  Barna  Gota 
Tal  Parman  Sarser  Gachh, 

Man  Parman  Pata. 

Sei  Sarse  Kutlam, 

Sei  Sarse  Mariam, 
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Se  Sarse  Ke  Pare? 

Guru  Pare  1 

Gurur  Anggai  Ami  Pari 
Ae  Sarse  Paraa  Ki  Ki  Chhare? 

Dain  Chhare,  Jabani  Chhare, 

Mara  Chhare,  Masan  Chhare, 

Gun  Chhare,  Gunjar  Chhare 
Dos  Chhare,  Chamunda  Chhare 
Chhar,  Maribo  Agniban, 

Mariba  Sarseri  Ban. 

Buke  Mariam,  Pithey  Karlam  Par 
Kar  Anggai  ?  . 

Kamuk  Kamuksha. 

Harijhi  Chandir  Anggai. 

[By  tilling  the  soil  with  a  golden  plough  having  a  silver 
plough-share,  and  putting  under  the  yoke  a  tiger  and  a  bullock 
on  either  side,  the  black  soil  is  brought  out  into  which  I  sow 
the  mustard  seeds.  The  mustard  plants  become  as  high  as 
palm  trees,  the  leaves  of  which  become  as  large  as  those  of 
arum  (Alocasia).  After  thrashing  the  mustard  plants,  I  per¬ 
form  the  magical  rites  with  the  mustard  seeds  by  my  Master’s 
order  in  the  same  way  as  my  Master  does.  By  these  magical 
rites,  I  drive  away  all  the  evil  persons  and  spirits  such  as  Dain, 
Jabani,  Chamunda  etc.  Oh,  you  evil  persons  and  spirits  get 
away,  otherwise  I  will  throw  at  you  these  “charmed  mustard 
seeds”  (those  will  rush  toward  you  like  blazing  arrows)  by  the 
name  of  Chandi,  daughter  of  Lord  Hari”.] 

After  uttering  this  mantra  for  driving  away  the  evil  spirits 
etc.  he  starts  uttering  the  following  mantra  for  sealing  the 
village  against  the  re-entry  thereof  :  — 

Ghar  Bandi,  Dor  Bandi 
Bandi  Pirar  Pat. 

Anukoti  Dakini  Bandi 
Diye  Lohar  Sat 
Bhut,  Pret,  Doitya,  Dano 
Sap,  Bicha,  Bang 
Manasa,  Basuki,  Bandi; 
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Bandi  Bagher  Thang. 

Char  Paye  Paye  Banda, 

Banda  Buker  Hat 
Banda  Banda  Mahabanda 
Sire  Siber  Jat. 

Jadi  Bando  Tute, 

Banda  Siber  Kire  Lage 

Amader  Dhul  Parate,  t 

Sarse  Parate  Tetris  Koti 
Debta  Gan  Bhage. 

Chaya  Koti  Dana 

Banda  Na  Karile  Lagabe  Hana. 

Kar  Anggai? 

Powarer  Anggai. 

Amar  Bandana  Thik  Hoye  Thake. 

[I  am  sealing  the  houses  and  the  entrances  of  the  village 
with  iron  bars  (magical  spell)  against  millions  of  evil  spirits, 
like  Bhut,  Ghosts,  Pret,  Dakini  etc.,  ferocious  animals  like 
Snake,  Tiger  etc.  These  sanctified  mustard  seeds  and  dust  are 
so  powerful  that  even  thirty  three  crores  of  gods  and  goddesses 
.are  afraid  of  these.  I  must  seal  the  village  by  the  order  of 
the  God,  otherwise  six  crores  of  evil  spirits,  evil  eyes  etc.  will 
haunt  the  village.] 

When  the  magical  incantation  is  over,  the  Ojha  or  the  Pahan 
Spriest)  releases  the  black  fowl  outside  the  village  boundary 
(sometimes  he  himself  twists  away  the  head  of  the  animal),  and 
plants  a  bamboo  pole  and  ties  with  it  a  piece  of  new  white 
-cloth  which  hangs  like  a  flag.  Then  he  paints  the  pole  with 
the  paste  of  vermilion  and  mustard  oil,  and  marks  on  it  the 
name  of  Lord  Hari.  Then  the  party  circles  round  the  whole 
boundary  of  the  village  in  an  anti  clockwise  direction,  and  the 
priest  scatters  the  sanctified  mustard  seeds,  drud  rice  and 
powdered  earth  as  charmed  objects  on  the  way,  and  plants 
three  other  bamboo  poles  with  a  piece  of  new  white  cloth 
on  each  as  flags  on  three  other  corners  of  the  village.  During 
the  procession  the  musicians  all  along  play  musical 
instruments. 

In  this  way,  the  priest  seals  the  village  in  order  to  protect 
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the  villagers  from  diseases,  deaths  etc.  from  the  hands  of  evil 
-spirits  and  wild  animals. 

Then  the  party  returns  to  the  village,  and  each  member 
drinks  liquor.  At  night  a  sumptuous  feast  is  given  to  all. 
Throughout  the  whole  day,  all  the  villagers  irrespective  of 
age  and  sex  enjoy  the  time. 

This  marks  the  end  of  the  Stage  I  of  the  Gram  Pujd  or 
Grarnbandha  festival. 

Stage  II  (Festival  held  in  the  month  of  Ashdr — * June- July ), 

On  the  new-moon  day  of  the  month  oil  Ashdr  (June-July), 
the  second  stage  of  the  Grarnbandha)  festival  starts.  The  Bhakat \ 
procures  the  articles  oil  the  pujd  which  are  similar  to  those 
used  in  the  Stage-I  of  the  festival.  The  fowls,  which  were 
offered  in  the  last  Agrdhayan  festival,  are  collected  from  the 
persons  who  maintained  them.  The  Bhakat  and  his  wife  clean 
the  village  Than  or  altar  and  also  base  of  the  Jhakrd  tree 
in  the  same  way  as  before.  He  also  winds  a  red  thread  round 
the  body  of  the  Jhakrd  tree  as  on  the  previous  occasion.  The 
Ojha  or  the  Pdh&n  (priest),  after  taking  bath  and  wearing  new 
clothes,  sits  for  the  puja.  Then  he  puts  five  handfuls  of  drnd 
rice  on  five  spots  near  the  tree  of  Jhdkrdbutid,  situated  by  the 
side  of  the  altar.  Afterwards,  he  sanctifies  all  the  articles  of 
the  pujd  (including  himself)  by  sprinkling  sacred  Gangdjal, 
and  starts  worshipping  the  gods  and  goddesses  in  the  same 
way  as  before  (during  Stage  I  of  the  fetival). 

After  offerings  are  made  to  the  deities,  the  Pdhdn  stands 
up  holding  the  white  fowl  by  his  left  hand  facing  eastward, 
and  taking  some  drud  rice  from  the  extreme  eastern  heap 
under  the  Jhakrd  tree  ;  he  utters  the  name  of  Dharma  thrice 
and  kneels  down  and  feeds  the  fowl  with  drud  rice  from  the 
heap  of  rice  in  the  extreme  eastern  end.  As  the  fowl  starts 
taking  arud  rice  from  the  heap,  he  drops  a  little  rice  from  his 
right  hand  on  its  head  and  again  stands  up  and  utters  the 
name  of  Dharma  thrice.  After  repeating  this  process  three 
times,  he  cuts  the  head  of  the  fowl  with  a  scythe  by  a  single 
stroke.  He  takes  a'  little  blood  of  this  fowl  in  an  earthen  plate 
and  keeps  it  by  the  side  of  that  heap  of  rice  on  the  eastern 
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side  from  which  the  fowl  was  fed.  The  head  of  the  fowl  is 
kept  by  the  side  of  the  plate  containing  blood  of  the  fowl. 
Then  he  turns  to  the  western  side  and  sacrifices  the  remaining 
four  fowls,  one  after  another,  in  the  name  of  other  deities,  in 
the  same  way  as  in  the  case  of  the  first  one,  uttering  the  follow¬ 
ing  incantation:  ■ — 

Bar  Bar  Kon  Bar 

Nisidin  Mangalbar  etc.  etc.  as  in  Stage  I. 

When  the  sacrifices  are  over,  Bhakat  takes  the  heads  and 
the  bodies  of  the  sacrificed  fbwls  to  his  house,  where  his  wife 
prepares  Tahari  with  these  sacrificed  bodies  along  with  other 
articles  such  as  arua  rice,  spices,  oil  etc. 

As  soon  as  the  cooking  is  finished,  the  Bhakat  brings  a 
little  Tahari  and  a  little  rice-beer  ( hdndia)  in  two  brass 
vessels,  and  hands  over  these  to  the  priest.  The  priest  sancti¬ 
fies  these  by  sprinkling  Gangdjal,  and  offers  a  little  Tahari 
and  hdndia  (rice-beer)  to  the  first  heap  of  rice,  representing 
Dharma.  In  the  same  way,  other  deities  are  also  offered  these 
on  the  remaining  four  heaps  of  rice.  Lastly,  he  pours  ordinary 
water  over  these  heaps  for  symbolically  washing  the  mouths 
of  the  deities. 

When  this  is  over,  Tahari  is  distributed  as  Prasad  among 
the  villagers  irrespective  of  age  and  sex.  All  the  villagers 
bring  cooked  rice  and  hdndia  from  their  own  houses,  and  take 
these  along  with  the  Prasad. 

Throughout  the  whole  day  and  night,  the  villagers  enjoy 
vocal  and  instrumental  music,  plenty  of  drinks,  and  also  dance 
of  the  village  maidens. 

On  the  next  day,  the  Ojhd  or  the  priest  performs  the 
Bhelodphari  festival  in  the  same  way  as  described  earlier,  and 
this  marks  the  end  of  the  Gram  Puja  festival. 

Among  the  Ghota-Nagpur  Oraons,  there  is  no  festiva! 
like  Gram  Puja  or  Gramhandhd  festival  as  described 
above.  This,  however,  is  prevalent  among  the  backward  and 
semi-backward  castes  and  communities,  of  Sunderban,  infested 
with  various  dreadful  elements,  and  the  immigrant  Oraons 
adopted  the  same  from  their  neighbours  as  they  too  were  natu- 
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rally  afraid  of  all  these  elements ;  as  protection  at  the  village 
level,  the  ceremony  of  Grambandhd  was  evolved. 

2.  TUSU  FESTIVAL 

Sandhya  Diye  Berou,  Tusu, 

Gharer  Kulabati  Go. 

Sandhya  Diye  Berou,  Tusu, 

Sandhya  Keno  Daoni  Go. 

(Perform  the  religious  services  of  the  evening,  Tusu,  as 
you  are  a  virtuous  wife  of  the  household.  Tusu ,  why  have  you 
not  performed  the  evening  services  ?  Do  the  same  and  then 
you  can  go  out). 

A  particular  day  of  the  month  of  Pous  (December-January) 
becomes  sonorous  with  the  melodious  rhythm  of  songs  and 
dances  of  the  femalefolk  of  each  Oraon  village  in  Sunderban- 
With  every  step  of  the  dance,  they  sing  in  chorus  :  — 

Gai  Elo,  Bachhur  Elo, 

Elo  Bhagabati  Go. 

Sandhya  Diye  Berou,  Tusu, 

Gharer  Kulabati  Go. 

(The  cows  together  with  their  calves  have  come  back  to 
the  sheds.  The  Goddess  Bhagabati  has  also  arrived.  So, 
T usu,  perform  the  religious  services  of  the  evening  before  going 
out,  as  you  are  a  virtuous  wife  of  the  household). 

The  malefolk  play  their  musical  instruments  to  the  tone 
of  songs  and  dances  of  the  women,  when  the  Tusu  festival 
infuses  new  ehthusiasm  and  zeal  among  the  Oraons. 

The  Tusu  festival  is  celebrated  by  a  number  of  castes  and 
communities  of  West-Bengal,  and  in  this  deltaic  region  of 
Bengal  also,  the  tribalfolk  perform  this  festival  with  pomp 
and  grandeur.  The  Oraons  of  Sucderban  celebrate  this  festi¬ 
val  on  the  last  date  ( Sankranti )  of  the  month  of  Pous  (December- 
January)  with  the  propitiation  of  the  Goddess  Laksmi,  when 
the  harvested  paddy  fills  up  the  grain-golas  of  each  house,  and 
brings  the  tide  of  joy  to  the  hearts  of  these  poor  people.  Among 
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these  Oraons1,  Tusu  is  essentially  a  festival  of  the  females  as 
is  the  case  with  people  in  some  other  parts  of  West  Bengal. 

The  day  prior  to  the  puja,  recently  married  daughters 
come  back  to  their  paternal  house  in  order  to  fill  their  life  to 
the  brim  with  the  ecstasy  of  joy  for  being  amongst  the  old 
known  faces  particularly  in  the  merthful  Tusu  season. 

The  day  before  the  puja,  the  womenfolk  clean  the  vil¬ 
lage  T han  and  plaster  the  same  with  cow-dung  paste,  and  pre¬ 
pare  cakes  ( Pit  ha)  with  rice-flour  and  molasses.  They  also 
collect  different  articles  for  puja,  such  as  arm  rice,  sweets 
(Bdtdsa,  Sandesh  etc.),  fried  rice  ( Murki ),  wheat  bread  (Ruti), 
flowers,  vermilion,  incense,  incense-burner,  Tulsijaj,  fruits  etc. 

On  the  day  of  the  puja,  after  taking  bath,  they  arrange 
the  articles  on  the  Than.  Sometimes,  an  earthen  image  of  the 
Goddess  Laksmi  is  also  procured  for  worship,  which  is  quite 
similar  to  the  image  of  Laksmi  set  up  the  Hindu  neighbours. 
The  Ojhd  or  Pdhdn,  after  taking  bath  in  the  morning  and 
wearing  a  new  or  clean  cloth,  comes  to  the  Than  for  the  wor¬ 
ship,  and  sits  there  facing  east.  The  femalefolk  start  singing:  — 

Tel  Dio,  Salta  Dio, 

Sange  Dio  Bati  Go. 

Sandhya  Diye  Berou,  Tusu, 

Gharer  Kulabati  Go. 

( Tusu ,  put  oil  and  wick  in  the  lamp  and  set  up  the  light  for 
the  evening,  as  you  are  a  virtuous  wife  of  the  household). 

After  sanctifying  all  the  articles  with  sacred  Twlsijal,  the 
Ojhd  starts  worshipping  the  Goddess  Tusu  (Laksmi).  To  the 
deity,  he  offers  flowers  first  and  then  sweets,  each  thrice, 
and  revolves  the  lighted  lamp  and  incense-burner  round  the 
deity  or  the  Than  thrice.  After  making  obeisance  to  the  deity, 
he  distributes  some  flowers  to  the  female  folk  who  offer  the 
same  to  the  deity  and  bow  before  her,  and  then  starts  singing — 

Kala  Ruilam  Sari  Sari, 

Begun  Ruilam  Dui  Gari, 

Bechhe  Bechhe  Tul,  Tusu, 

Kal  Jabi  Sasur  Bari. 
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(Banana  has  been  planted  in  several  rows  and  brinjals  in  two 
lields.  Select  and  pick  up  thd  good  ones  T usu,  as  you  would  be 
going  to  your  father-in-law’s  house  to-morrow). 

After  offering  the  flowers  to  the  deity,  they  express  their 
desire  to  the  goddess  thrice.  Thereafter,  the  Ojha  starts  dis¬ 
tributing  the  Prasad  of  the  worship  to  each  of  the  women. 
The  women  start  singing  again  :  — - 

Sasur  Bari  Jabar  Samaya 
Kiser  Kanna  Balo  Go. 

Sange  Dilam  Saraswati, 

Char  Jan  Kamini  Go. 

(Do  not  weep,  Tusu,  at  the  time  of  starting  for  your  father-in- 
law’s  house.  Saraswati  and  four  female  attendants  will  accom¬ 
pany  you). 

With  this  the  festival  ends. 

The  striking  feature  of  this  festival  is  the  absence  of 
animal  sacrifice  and  offering  of  rice-beer  to  the  deity  as  done 
in  connection  with  other  festivals.  The  image  of  the  deity 
is  not  immersed  or  destroyed,  but  is  kept'  carefully  till  the  next 
years’  worship. 

The  Oraon  females  spend  the  whole  of  the  day  and  night 
singing  and  dancing.  They  sing  a  number  of  songs  describ¬ 
ing  different  activities  of  Tusu  and  also  praising  different  Hindu 
goddesses.  The  male  folk,  well  saturated  with  plenty  of  rice- 
beer,  keep  the  link  of  the  tune  with  instrumental  music. 

These  Tusu  songs,  containing  the  elements  of  joy  and 
pensiveness,  display  a  key-note  expressing  a  mixed  outburst  of 
satiety  and  -discontent.  Tusu  is  regarded  as  one  of  their  own 
people,  as  daughter,  and  through  songs  about  her,  they  try  to 
•express  the  sorrows  and  joys  of  their  own  life  and  activities. 

Their  life  is  hardly  one  of  ease  and  smooth  sailing  through¬ 
out  the  year.  There  are  natural  calamities,  diseases  etc. 
which  further  disturb'  and  disrupt  the  harmony  of  their  normal 
life  and  activities.  Their  sorrows  echo  through  these  songs  :  — 
Achil  Dilam,  Pachil  Dilam, 

Darja  Dite  Pari  am  Na. 

Jhajhari  Karai  Jal  Chhedalo, 

Bhijlo  Tusur  Bichhana. 
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(I  have  fenced  the  house,  made  the  walls  but  could  not  fit  the 
door.  Through  the  damaged  roof  water  has  leaked  down, 
drenching  the  bed  of  Tusu). 

In  the  storm  they  search  for  food,  the  little  children  try 
to  fill  their  bellies  with  the  meagre  food  available. 

Jhar  Elo,  Jhapta  Elo, 

Bhese  Elo  Amer  Choka, 

Tusu  Churi  Janmer  Chhocha. 

Kurie  Khelo  Amer  Choka. 

(The  storm  came,  the  rains  too.  The  skin  of  Mango  is  floating 
on  the  flood  water.  Tusu  can  hardly  check  her  hunger  and 
tries  to  quench  it  with  the  Mango  skin). 

In  spite  of  all  their  poverty,  they  want  to  survive,  they  want 
to  keep  their  existence.  The  mother  always  tries  to  give  at 
least  stale-rice  in  her  child’s  pale,  hungry  mouth.  But  Tusu 
likes  fish,  she  would  not  take  the  stale-rice  without  fish.  It 
is  rainy  season,  fish  is  abundant.  Then  why  not  the  father 
brings  fish  for  her?  How  can  a  father  ignore  the  request  of 
his  child  ?  He  goes  out  for  buying  fishes  and  brings  the  same. 
Tusu  is  given  fish. 

Hate  Gelam,  Bazare  Gelam, 

Kine  Anlam  Ruipona, 

Bhalo  Kore  Kheyo,  Tusu, 

Galaye  Jeno  Bade  Na. 

[I  went  to  the  Hat  (local  market),  I  went  to  the  Bazar,  and 
purchased  a  small  Rui  fish.  Tusux  eat  the  fish  carefully  so 
that  fish-bones  do  not  get  stuck  up  in  your  throat]. 

Thereafter  pass  the  melancholy  days.  The  light  of  joyful 
days  have  sparkled,  and  Tusu  will  go  to  school  for  education. 
Mother  has  dressed  Tusu  and  given  books  to  her  hand,  and 
Tusu  starts  for  school. 

Ekso  Taka,  Duiso  Taka, 

Tinso  Takar  Bai  Hate, 

Amar  Tusu  Likhte  Jabe 
Engraji  Kalam  Hate. 
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[Taking  books,  costing  Jwo  hundred  or  three  hundred  rupees  out 
an  English  fountain  pen  in  hand.  TUsu  will  go  (to  school)  for 
study], 

Twsu  has  now  become  lazy.  She  does  not  want  to  per¬ 
form  the  household  work  and  often  goes  out  with  her  play¬ 
mates.  Mother  gets  angry  and  thinks  of  keeping  Tusu  without 
food.  But  then  and  there  the  motherly  love  awakens  in  her, 
and  she  thinks  she  cannot  aflord  to  punish  her  beloved  one  :  — , 

Ore  Ore  Kalo  Chhuri 

Khawabo  Tor  Panta  Bhat, 

Ranna  Ghare  Suai  Rakhbo, 

Dhorabo  Tor  Sannipat. 

Majai  Kore  Marbo  Lathi, 

ChharabO  Tor  Sannipat. 

(Oh,  you  dirty  girl  I  Wait,  I  would  not  feed  you  even  with 
stale-rice.  I  shall  keep  you  confined  inside  the  cooking  shed, 
so  that  you  get  a  serious  disease,  and  then  a  good  kick  would 
be  given  to  your  buttocks,  and  your  disease  will  disappear). 

In  her  village,  every  day  Tusu  comes  in  contact  with  so 
many  people,  and  they  tell  little  Tusu  the  stories  of  Calcutta, 
a  city  of  dream  and  mystery  to  her. 

Kolkataya  Dekhe  Elam, 

Daine  Bame  Lai  Goru. 

Kon  Goruta  Libi,  Tusu, 

Danth  Kalo,  Maja  Saru  ? 

(In  Calcutta  we  saw  so  many  red  cows,  on  left  and  right. 
Which  one  would  you  likei  to  take  Tusu  ? 

Would  you  prefer  the  one  with  narrow  waist  and  black  teeth). 

Along  with  so  many  beautiful  things,  Calcutta  also  pos¬ 
sesses  strange,  dreadful  things.  Tales  of  all  these  take  Tusu  to 
a  mysterious  fairy  land. 

Kolkataya  Dekhe  Elam, 

Mohis  Larai  Legechhe. 

Dui  Dhare  Dui  Mundu  Kata, 

Rakte  Ban  Bhesechhe. 
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(We  saw  in  Calcutta,  the  buffaloes  fighting.  Two  severed 
heads  are  lying,  one  on  either  side  of  the  road.  And  the  place 
is  flooded  with  blood). 

T usu  is  now  not  a  little  child,  she  has  grown  up.  The 
mystery  of  human  life  now  charms  her  more  than  that  of  fairy 
land. 

She  is  now  conscious  of  her  beauty  and  attractiveness- 
She  searches  for  a  newr  destiny  in  her  life.  She  hankers  for  love — » 

Barir  Dhare  Phul  Gachhta 
Phule  Jhatpat  Korlo, 

Shes  Rate  Kokil  Dake 
Tusur  Monta  Bhulailo. 

[Hie  flowering  plant  near  the  house  is  bending  with  the, 
heavy  loads  of  flowers  (i.e.  youth).  Towards  the  later  part  of 
night,  the  cuckoo  coos  from  the  tree  lvhich  has  decoyed  T usu’s 

mind]. 

Blooming  youth  overflows  in  Tusu's  body.  This  creates, 
headache  among  the  elders.  They  are  searching  for  a  hand- 
some  groom  for  her.  Tusu  goes  out  with  her  boundless  beauty 
and  youth  to  different  houses  of  the  village.  The  elders  warn 
her  :  — 

Sab  Paraya  Jeyo  Tusu, 

Daksin  Paraya  Jeo  Na 
Daksin  Paraya  Jora  Satin 
Pan  Dile  Kheyo  Na. 

(You  may  go  to  all  the  hamelets  Tusu,  but  avoid  going  to  the 
southern  one,  where  the  people  have  co-wives.  Do  not  take 
betel  from  them  even  if  offered). 

The  youngsters  of  the  village  are  in  love  with  1  usu,  and 
they  are  very  fond  of  her.  The  elders  again  warn  Tutsu  :  — 

Are  Are  Kalo  Chhuri, 

Eto  Pirit  Barale 
Swarger  Chandke  Hate  Liye 
Rastaye  Bose  Kandale. 

(Oh  you  dirty  girl,  you  have  managed  to  increase  their  love 
for  you.  Getting  your  lover  within  your  grip,  who  is  as  nice 
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as  the  heavenly  moon,  you  have  made  him  weep  on  the  street). 

Then  one  day  that  immemorable  occasion  comes  to  her 
life,  when  she  gets  married.  The  years  pass.  She  does  not 
bear  child  which  has  kept  her  in  great  despair.  She  now 
hankers  for  nothing  but  a  child.  Ihe  elders  now  chide  her 
tor  her  unkind  behaviour  towards  little  children.  The)  say  .  — **■ 

Chhele  Chhele  Koris  Tusu, 

,Ax  Ki  Chhele  Habe  ? 

Parer  Chhele  Dhare  Maro, 

Chheler  Bedon  Jano  Na. 

{Tusu,  you  are  hankering  for  a  child, 

But  would  you  be  getting  one  ? 

You  always  beat  others’  children 

You  do  not  realise  the  sorrowful  plight  of  a  child). 

Thus  from  the  above  we  see  that  these  Tusu  songs  not 
only  glorify  the  goddess  Tusu,  but  depict  innumerable  fea¬ 
tures  of  their  life  and  activities.  Because  of  the  fact,  that, 
they  think  Tusu  to  be  a  naughty  little  girl  of  their  household, 
these  songs  become  so  lively  and  so  natural.  1  he  worship  of 
Tusu  and  the  associated  songs  as  sung  by  the  Oraon  females 
are  borrowed  from  the  neighbouring  Hindu  castes,  and  these 
are  the  outcome  of  the  influence  of  regional  environment. 

These  types  of  songs  are  absent  among  the  Ranchi  Oraons. 

3.  KAU  PUJA 

The  worship  of  Goddess  Kali  {Kali  Puja),  on  community 
level,  is  not  regularly  celebrated  annually  by  the  Oraons  of 
the  Sunderban  area.  It  is  done  particularly  during  outbreaks 
of  sevene  epidemics,  which  are  regarded  by  them  as  due  fo  some 
evil  spirits. 

In  most  of  tlte  hamlets  or  village.  Goddess  Sifftla  and 
also  Dharma  are  propitiated  along  with  the  Goddess  Kali,  but 
Si  tala  is  worshipped  in  the  morning  hours  whereas  Kali  Puja 

is  held  at  night  of  the  same  day. 

When  an  epidemic  starts  in  the  surrounding  area  or  when 
it  is  in  its  climax  in  the  village,  the  elderly  persons  of  the 
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village  consult  the  Ojha  for  the  worship  of  Kali.  Generally,  it 
is  arranged  in  the  month  of  Magh  {January -February). 

A  few  days  before  the  actual  puja,  the  Bhakat  starts  col¬ 
lecting  various  articles  needed  for  the  festivity.  He  also 
sometimes  collects  cash  subscriptions  from  the  villagers  in  order 
to  purchase  those  articles  which  could  not  be  procured  from 
the  villagers. 

The  following  articles  are  generally  required  for  the  festi¬ 
vity  :  —  different  types  oil  flowers  of  which  Jaba  (China  rose) 
must  be  one,  various  fruits,  sweets,  betel-leaf,  betel-nut,  ver¬ 
milion,  incense,  incense-burner,  Belpata,  rice-beer,  mustard  oil, 
Tu<lsijal,  Gangajal ,  green  coconut,  five  pulses  (Kalai,  Boot, 
Chhola,  Mug,  Matar ),  different  narcotics  such  as  hemp  etc., 
lighted  lamp,  mango  leaves,  a  piece  of  new  white  cloth  (known 
as  Chandoa)  used  for  covering  the  Than,  a  new  white  sari 
with  red  border  (for  Goddess  Kali),  two  red  napkins  (Ldl- 
Gamchha ),  one  dhuti  for  Mahadeva,  arua  rice,  a  black  b  e-goat, 
knife  etc. 

The  day  before  the  festivity,  the,  Bhakat  cleanse  the  village 
Than  with  cow-dung  and  earth  paste,  and  on  the  puja  day, 
after  taking  bath,  he  plants  four  poles  on  four  corners  of  the 
Than  over  which  he  places  the  piece  of  white  cloth  (which 
acts  as  an  upper  covering  of  the  Than)  known  as  Chandoa. 
He  then,  washes  the  articles  of  the  puja  and  arranges  the  same 
near  the  Than.  The  Ojha, ,  the  Bhakat  and  the  young  boys  of 
the  village  observe  fast  throughout  the  day  till  the  puja  is 
over. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  festival  day,  the  Ojha,  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  young  boys  of  the  village,  goes  to  a  nearby  pond 
or  canal  for  bath.  The  young  boys  take  with  them  some 
drums  ( Dhol ),  bell  metal  plate,  (Kami)  and  horn  which  they 
play  along  the  way.  First  of  all,  the  Ojha  takes  bath  and  then 
the  others  follow.  The  Ojha  generally  puts  on  a  new  dhuti. 
After  bath,  all  of  them  return  to  the  Than,  where  the  Ojha 
worships  Sitala  and  Dharma  in  the  morning  and  Kali  at  night. 

The  Ojha  sits  near  the  Than  facing  eastward  and  sancti¬ 
fies  all  the  articles  with  Gangajal  and  Tulsijat  Then  he  offers 
different  articles  first  to  Dharma,  and  then  to  the  Goddess 
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Sitala  thrice.  When  the  offering  is  over  he  revolves  the  lighted 
earthen  lamp  and  the  incense-burner  round  tne  Than  thrice, 
and  bows  before  the  deities.  The  young  boys  also  make  obei¬ 
sance  by  uttering  the  names  of  these  deities.  When  the  pujd 
is  over,  the  worshipper  gives  a  little  Prasad  to  each  of  the 
boys  present. 

After  the  worship,  the  Bhakat  and  a  few  boys  keep  watch¬ 
ful  eyes  over  the  Than  and  the  articles  used  in  the  worship  so 
that  these  are  not  touched  by  any  human  beings  or  animals  or 
birds  till  the  Kali  Pujd  to  be  held  at  night. 

After  night-fall,  the  Ojha  again  comes  to  the  Than  and. 
sits  by  the  side  of  it  facing  south,  and  checks  up  the  articles. 
He  sanctifies  all  these  articles  again  by  sprinkling  Gangdjal. 
Thereafter,  he  starts  worshipping  the  Goddess  Kdli  by  uttering 
her  different  names  along  with  incantations,  and  puts  a  heap 
of  arua  rice  on  the  Than.  First  of  all  he  offers  flowers,  fruits, 
sweets  etc.  to  the  Goddess  Kali,  and  places  these  on  the  rice- 
heap.  Then  he  revolves  the  lighted  lamp  and  the  incense 
burner  round  the  altar  by  the  name  of  Kali.  After  tfiis,  he 
puts  some  vermilion  marks  on  the  altar  and  also  on  the  head 
of  the  black  he -goat  and  on  the  sacrificial  knife  too.  Then 
he  stands  up  holding  the  goat  in  his  left  hand  and  some  arua 
rice  in  his  right  hand,  and  utters  the  name  of  Goddess  Kali. 
Thereafter,  he  sits  down  and  feeds  the  goat  with  drud  rice, 
and  dropes  on  its  head  some  arud  rice  from  his  hand  thrice 
uttering  incantations. 

As  soon  as  it  is  finished,  he  cuts  the  head  of  the  goat  with  a 
single  stroke  with  the  Katan  (knife),  and  keeps  the  head  of 
the  goat  by  the  side  of  the  heap  of  arud  rice  and  the  body,  a 
little  away.  All  along  the  pujd  the  drummers*  play  on  their 
musical  instruments  and  the  womenfolk  blow  conch -shells  and 
utter  ulu  ulu  sounds. 

After  this,  the  Ojha  orders  the  boys  to  flay  the  body  and 
head  of  the  goat,  and  cut  these  into  pieces.  When  the  dressing 
is  over,  he  gives  these  to  the  Bhakat  for  preparing  Tahari  with 
the  head  of  the  goat  and  arua  rice,  and  curry  with  the  body 
of  the  goat  and  some  vegetables.  These  are  prepared  by  the 
Bhakat  in  a  nearby  field.  The  Tahari  is  strictly  meant  for  the 
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young  boys  but  the  curry  is  for  all,  irrespective  of  age  and  sex. 

As  soon  as  the  Tahari  and  curry  are  ready,  the  Ojhd  offers 
these  thrice  to  the  deity  uttering  incantations.  He  also  offers 
a  little  hdndid  (rice  beer)  to  the  deity.  Last  of  all,  ordinary 
water  is  given  for  symbolic  washing  of  the  mouth  of  the  deity. 
Then  he  bows  before  Kali  and  makes  obeisance,  and  the 
villagers  follow  him. 

When  the  Kali  Puja  is  over,  the  villagers  enjoy  a  feast  with 
cooked  rice  and  hdndid  etc,  brought  over  by  each  from  his 
house.  First  of  all,  Tahari  is  served  only  to  the  young  boys, 
and  then  curry  is  distributed  to  all.  Before  serving  Tahari 
and  curry,  the  Ojhd  gives  all  the  assembled  guests  Prasad  of 
the  Kali  Puja. 

After  the  feast,  the  villagers,  mainly  the  young  folk,  spend 
the  rest  oil  the  night  with  instrumental  and  vocal  music. 

Next  morning  the  Ojhd  performs  the  Bhdlod-phari  cere¬ 
mony,  and  with  this  the  Kali  Puja  of  the  Oraons  of  Sunderbao. 
comes  to  an  end, 

Goddess  Kali  is  neither  worshipped  on  community  level 
nor  on  individual  household  level  by  the  Oraons  of  Ghota- 
Nagpur  excepting  a  few  exponents  of  magical  rites  known  as 
Mdtis ,  who  worship  Kali  Mai  as  a  tutelary  deity. 

On  the  day  of  the  Hindu  festival  Rath-Jatra  in  the  month 
of  Ashdr  (June)  or  within  a  day  or  two  of  it,  the  Mali  makes 
a  mud-altar  known  as  Pat  in  his  house  and  installs  an  iron 
trident  symbolizing  Kd'i  Mdi.  After  properly  installing,  the 
Mati  starts  worshipping  her  by  sacrificing  a  red  fowl  and  a 
black  goat  with  a  libation  of  rice-beer.  This  Kali  Mdi  is  again 
worshipped  on  the  ninth  day  after  Sohordi  amaiods  i.e.  new- 
moon  day  of  the  month  of  Kdrtik  (November),  when  the  Mali 
propitiates  her  with  the  sacrifice  of  a  black  goat,  and  pours 
its  blood  on  the  Pat  or  altar.  Thereafter  the  Mati  or  his  chief 
disciple  Pat* chela,  takes  up  a  little  mud  of  the  altar,  a  new' 
earthen  plate  containing  burning  incense  and  a  cup  of  rice- 
beer,  and  throws  these  outside  the  village  boundary.  After 
this,  Tahari  is  prepared  and  taken  by  the  Mati  and  his  disciples. 

The  different  Hindu  castes  around  the  Oraons  of  Sunder- 
ban  tract  worship  Kali  both  on  individual  as  well  as  on  com- 
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munity  levels.  Rakshd  Kali  is  worshipped  along  with  Old 
Kali  during  the  outbreak  of  Cholera  and  along  with  Basanh ? 
Kali  during  Small  Pox. 

In  all  these  cases  of  worship,  a  Brahmin  priest  is  engaged 
for  propitiating  the  deities  with  various  types  of  offerings- 
fruits,  flowers  etc.  and  sacrifice  of  a  black  goat. 

From  the  above,  it  is  seen  that  unlike  the  Ranchi  Oraons 
(where  Kali  worship  is  restricted  only  to  a  few  specialists),  the 
worship  of  Kali  is  more  freely  celebrated  by  the  Sunderban 
Oraons  on  individual  as  well  as  on  community  levels  just  like 
the  local  Hindu  castes  of  the  area  from  whom  Kali  worship 
has  evidently  been  borrowed  by  the  immigrant  Oraons. 

SOME  MAGICAL  RITES 

The  Oraons  are  traditional  believers  in  the  efficacy  of 
magic  and  magical  rites  and  consider  that  everything  that  is 
harmful  to  man,  is  due  to  the  activities  of  certain  evil  spirits- 
or  effects  of  evil  eyes  etc.  “In  magic,  the  attitude  of  the 
Oraons  is  mainly  one  of  defiance  of  and  control  and  domi¬ 
nation  over  impersonal  mysterious  powers,  and  the  result  in¬ 
tended  is  the  expulsion  of  evil  or  compulsion  of  natural  or 
supernatural  forces  and  powers  in  the  production  of  desired 
favourable  conditions  or  result  such  as  good  weather  or  rain  ’ 
(Roy:  1928:  3).  Oraon  magic  is  concerned  primarily  with 
the  mysterious  impersonal  forces  and  powers  residing  mostly 
in  natural  or  artificial  objects,  and  the  instruments  employed 
in  dealing  with  them  are  principally  charms  and  spells,  ad¬ 
jurations  and  incantations  as  also  certain  traditional  obser¬ 
vances  and  taboos.  They  believe  that  the  diseases,  unnatural 
deaths  (such  as  death  due  to  Cholera,  Small  Pox,  drowning,  fall 
from  tree,  thunder  and  lightning  etc),  ill-health,  destruction  ofi 
domestic  animals  and  crops  etc.  are  the  results  of  the  activities 
of  the  evil  spirits  or  due  to  the  action  of  some  witches,  wizards, 
sorcerers  etc.  who  by  performing  some  magical  rites  bring 
about  the  above  damages.  The  human  beings,  on  the  other 
hand,  perform  some  magical  rites  with  the  help  of  Mati  and 
Gunin  (medicine  man)  which  serve  as  prophylactic  measures,, 
and  help  in  driving  away  the  evil  spirits  responsible,  and 
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curing  the  same.  Two  types  of  magical  rites  can  be  observed 
among  the  Oraons  (among  whom  magic  is  ordinarily  the 
business  of  the  specialists)  :  (i)  where  the  magic  specialist 
(medicine  man)  or  priest  etc.  tries  to  undo  the  damages 
caused  by  the  later  type  ofi  magical  rites,  (ii)  where  he  (witch, 
sorcerer  etc)  tries  to  cause  harm  to  others  for  fulfilling  his  or 
his  client’s  objective. 

“The  Oraon  makes  a  clear  distinction  between  beneficent 
or  public  magic  and  maleficent  or  private  magic.  In  the 
practice  of  maleficent  or  ‘Black’  Magic,  the  aid  of  some  fami¬ 
liar  spirit  is  usually  availed  of  to  harm  men  or  cattle.  Such 
magicians  as  well  as  witches  are  feared,  despised,  shunned  and 
when  detected,  persecuted  and  punished../’  (Roy:  1928:  11-12). 

There  is  another  type  of  magic  amongst  them  for  detect¬ 
ing  their  future,  the  presence  of  spirit  and  soul  etc. 

(a)  BENEFICIAL  MAGICAL  RITES: 

Among  the  Oraons  of  Sunderban  all  the  above-mentioned 
types  of  magical  rites  are  prevalent  to  some  degree.  A  few 
examples  of  the  beneva'ent  type  of  magical  rites  are  given 
below:  — 


(a)  Treatment  of  Disease 

When  a  man  suffers  from  a  disease,  he  is  generally 
treated  by  the  village  medicineman,  the  Mati  or  Gunin.  In 
a  very  few  cases  a  doctor  (medical  practitioner)  is  also  called  in 
now-a-days.  The  scarcity  of  modern  medical  facilities,  the 
poor  pecuniary  condition  and  orthodoxy  to  some  extent  are 
responsible  for  the  majority  of  them  depending  mostly  on  their 
traditional  magical  means. 

When  a  Mati  or  Gunin  comes  to  treat  the  patient,  he 
first  of  all  observes  the  patient  carefully,  feels  his  pulse  and 
examines  his  eyes  carefully.  On  an  examination,  he  finds  out 
why  and  how  the  man  has  fallen  ill  and  the  spirit  responsible 
for  the  same.  When  the  diagnosis  is  made,  he  starts  perform¬ 
ing  the  treament  by  means  of  some  magical  rites.  He  asks 
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the  senior-most  male  member  of  the  family  to  give  him  two 
chickens  ( Katul ),  one  black  and  the  other  red  lor  Chalpara 
(which  is  a  magical  means  of  driving  away  the  evil  spirit  or 
spirits  responsible  for  the  disease).  He  then  ties  an  amulet 
on  the  left  upper  arm  of  the  sick  person,  and  sanctifies  and 
charges  with  charms  the  arud  rice  and  the  mustard  seeds  by 
the  name  of  his  Guru  (Master)  with  magic  spells.  Thereafter, 
he  starts  performing  Chalpara  rite  which  also  is  known  among 
some  people  of  Sunderban,  as  Kaiisddhand.  First  of  all,  he 
takes  some  mustard  seeds  within  a  new  earthen  cup  and  some 
arud  rice  in  another  one,  and  after  taking  a  few  mustard 
seeds  in  his  right  hand,  uttering  magical  formulae,  he  throws 
these  thrice  on  the  body  of  the  patient.  Then  he  takes  up 
the  container  of  arud  rice  and  touches  the  patient’s  body  with 
the  same.  Thereafter,  holding  the  black  chicken  ( Kdla 
Katul)  in  his  left  hand  and  taking  some  arud  rice  from  the 
container  in  his  right  hand,  he  goes  outside  the  village  boun¬ 
dary  in  the  eastern  direction  and  feeds  the  black  chicken  with 
the  arud  rice. 

While  feeding  the  chicken  with  the  charmed  arud  rice,  he 
utters  the  name  of  Kali  with  incantations,  and  after  beheading 
the  chicken,  he  throws  it  outside  the  village  boundary.  The 
belief  behind  the  whole  procedure  of  this  type  of  treatment, 
is  that  by  throwing  the  sanctified  mustard  seeds  on  the  body 
of  the  patient,  the  Mati  drives  away  from  the  patient’s  body 
the  evil  spirit  responsible,  which  then  takes  shelter  within  the 
drud  rice  brought  in  contact  with  the  patient’s  body  by  the 
Mati,  and  the  same  spirit  enters  the  chicken  when  fed  with  the 
charmed  rice.  By  cutting  and  throwing  away  the  chicken  out 
of  the  village  boundary,  he  (i.e.  Mati )  drives  away  the  evil 
spirit  from  the  village. 

On  returning  to  the  patient’s  house,  the  Mati  takes  ano¬ 
ther  handful  of  rice  and  the  red  chicken  ( Lai  Katul),  and 
sacrifices  the  same  to  the  Goddess  Kali  and  Buraburi  with 
proper  incantations.  After  sacrifice,  he  asks  some  of  the 
family  members  to  bake  the  head  of  the  chicken  on  fire.  The 
family  members  after  baking,  give  it  to  the  Mati,  who  goes 
to  the  patient's  room  alone  and  offers  this  to  the  above  men- 
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.tioned  deities.  In  this  way  the  Mati  or  the  Gunin  of  the 
Oraon  society  of  Sunderban  treats  persons  suffering  from 
diseases.  The  body  of  the  chicken  sacrificed  to  the  Goddess 
Kali,  is  given  to  the  Gunin  and  he  is  also  paid  in  cash  and 
kind  for  his  job. 

Another  indigenous  method,  applied  by  the  Oraons  of 
Southern  Bengal  for  curing  the  diseases,  is  known  as  Jhdr 
Phuk.  In  this  process,  the  Mati  or  Gunin  first  of  all  tries  to 
detect  the  factors  responsibles  for  the  disease  by  keenly  observ¬ 
ing  the  patient,  feeling  his  pulse-beat,  examining  the  eyes  of 
the  patient,  tracing  out  the  sign  of  the  presence  of  spirit  in 
the  room  etc.  After  the  preliminary  scrutiny,  he  utters  some 
magical  formulae  and  also  the  name  of  his  master  or  Guru, 
Then  he  begins  to  blow  out  air  from  his  month  directing  the 
same  on  the  body  of  the  patient  from  head  to  foot.  There¬ 
after,  he  takes  in  an  earthen  cup,  some  arua  rice,  mustard 
seeds  and  a  little  earth  from  the  oven,  and  charges  these  with 
charms  by  the  name  of  his  Guru,  and  throws  a  little  of  these 
thrice  on  the  body  of  the  patient.  This  is  done  in  order  to 
drive  away  the  spirit  responsible  for  the  disease  of  the  man. 
Taking  a  little  quantity  of  these,  he  ties  in  a  piece  of  new 
cloth  and  the  same  is  tied  round  the  neck  of  the  patient  as 
an  amulet  with  the  belief  that  this  could  protect  the  man 
from  a  fresh  attack  of  the  evil  spirit.  No  sacrifice  is  usually 
associated  with  this  type  of  treatment.  The  Gunin  is  given 
some  remuneration  for  his  service  in  cash  or  in  kind. 

Besides  the  above-mentioned  processes  of  treatment,  there 
are  also  various  other  magical  processes  such  as  Tel  para 
(magical  rite  with  mustard  oil),  Dhulapara,  (magical  rite  with 
dust)  etc.  by  which  the  village  priest  (Ojha)  or  the  village 
medicine  man  (Gunin /Mati)  is  believed  to  cure  diseases. 

Almost  similar  types  of  treatment  for  diseases  are  pre¬ 
valent  among  the  Oraons  of  Chota-Nagpur,  but  the  processes 
are  not  known  as  Kalisadhana  or  Sarsepara  or  Chalpara,  etc. 
as  done  in  Sunderban,  still  the  methods  applied  in  both  the 
areas  are  almost  identical. 

In  alluvial  plain  of  Sunderban,  among  some  backward  and 
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semibackward  communities  Jhar-Phuk,  Sarsepara,  Chdlpara 
etc.  are  practised  For  curing  certain  diseases. 

At  present  the  Oraons  and  the  other  backward  and  semi¬ 
backward  castes  and  communities  of  both  the  areas  are  gradually 
developing  knacks  for  modern  medical  treatment  and  are 
understanding  the  value  and  efficacy  thereof,  and  at  the  same 
time  losing  faith  on  the  values  of  treatment  by  their  tradi¬ 
tional  magical  means. 

(b)  Magical  Rites  in  Unnatural  Deaths. 

In  case  of  an  unnatural  death  i.e.  death  from  drowning 
or  thunder  and  lightening  or  diseases  like  Cholera,  Small- 
Pox  etc.,  the  dead  body  is  not  touched  by  the  ordinary  people. 
The  Gunin  or  the  Pahan  is  called  in,  who  first  of  all  watches 
the  dead  body  keenly  and  tries  to  detect  the  cause.  After¬ 
wards,  he  selects  a  few  brave  men  and  sanctifies  them  by 
throwing  over  them  charmed  mustard  seeds,  rice  and  some 
powdered  earth  of  oven  in  the  name  of  Kali  and  his  Guru, 
uttering  some  magical  spells.  He  sometimes  ties  these  arti¬ 
cles  to  the  bodies  of  these  brave  men  with  the  help  of  pieces 
of  cloth  which  serve  as  amulets.  After  being  thus  protected, 
these  people  are  allowed  to  touch  the  dead  body  and  perform 
funeral  rites.  It!  is  believed  that  if  they  do  not  perform  these 
rites,  the  spirit  responsible  for  the  death,  will  diffuse  into 
their  body  and  cause  harm.  When  the  funeral  is  over,  these 
charmed  articles  are  again  thrown  over  them  as  done  earlier, 
(c)  Magical  Rites  against  ‘Evil’  Eye  etc. 

The  Oraons  of  Sunderban  are  always  afraid  of  various 
evil  eyes,  evil  touches,  evil  spirits  etc.  and  believe  that  ail 
these  can  do  harm  to  their  family  members,  domestic  animals, 
and  also  can  destroy  their  houses  and  cause  devastation  of  their 
crops.  In  order  to  be  protected  against  these,  they  perform 
some  magical  rites.  A  bamboo  pole  is  planted  in  the  middle 
or  in  one  corner  of  the  field  keeping  an  earthen  vessel  on  the 
top  of  the  pole.  The  outer  surface  of  the  vessel  is  marked 
with  some  black  and  white  circular  figures.  Sometimes, 
instead  of  an  earthen  vessel,  a  skull  of  an  animal  is  placed  on 
the  pole.  They  also  keep  similar  type  of  earthen  vessel  on 
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the  roof  of  the  house.  They  believe  that  these  protect  the 
field  and  the  house  from  the  action  of  evil  eyes,  evil  touches 
evil  spirits  etc.  The  earthen  vessel  or  the  skull  in  the  field 
also  scare  away  birds,  beasts  and  other  animals  from 
damaging  the  crops. 

Besides  the  above-mentioned  magical  means,  these  people 
also  adopt  various  other  precautions  against  evil  influences. 
These  have  been  described  earlier  in  connection  with  Gram- 
btihdha  or  Gram  Puja  and  also  in  case  of  unnatural  deaths. 

The  Oraons  of  Ranchi  district  as  also  the  backward  and 
semi-backward  castes  and  communities  of  the  Sunderban  area 
perform  various  magical  rites  for  protecting  themselves  and 
their  domestic  animals,  crops  etc.  from  the  hands  of  evil 
spirits,  evil  eyes  etc.  who  are  always  on  the  look  out  for 
opportunities  to  do  harm  to  these  people. 

(b)  maixficent  magical  rites 

In  the  foregoing  pages  discussion  has  been  made  about 
the  beneficial  magical  rites  performed  by  spirit  doctors  for 
driving  away  the  evil  spirits  responsible  for  diseases  etc.  It 
is  now  proposed  to  discuss  about  the  malificent  magical  rites 
by  which  a  person  can  produce  harmful  effects  on  others. 
Among  the  Oraons  of  Sunderban,  the  Mati  or  the  Gunin , 
besides  his  magical  practices,  can  also  undertake  magical  rite 
capable  of  producing  harm  to  his  or  his  client’s  enemy.  More 
often  these  Sunderban  Oraons,  like  their  kinsmen  of  Ranchi 
district,  believe  that  diseases,  unnatural  or  untimely  deaths 
etc.  are  caused  to  the  presence  in  the  body  of  a  male¬ 
volent  spirit  or  may  be  due  to  the  effect  of  ‘evil  eye,’  ‘evil 
touch’  etc.  They  also  believe  that  all  the  evil  effects  are  due 
to  intrusion  of  the  evil  spirit,  and  these  are  often  invoked 
by  the  Bains  (witches).  Clements67  is  of  opinion  that  the 
spirit  intrusion  is  probably  considerably  later  than  disease- 
object  intrusion  and  had  undergone  considerable  diffusion 
before  the  full  Neolithic  period  of  Western  Asia.  He  further 
says,  "the  criterion  is  the  actual  presence  in  the  body  of  a 
tangible,  supposedly  pathogenic  substance.  Now  although 
the  exact  nature  of  this  substance  varies  considerably,  such 
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variation  is  quite  haphazard.  That  is  to  say,  there  is  no  re¬ 
gional  differentiation,  the  most  common  intruders  being  small 
pebbles,  bits  of  leather,  sticks,  little  bones,  hairs,  coagulated 
blood,  insects,  and  even  small  animals”.58 

In  the  Sunderban  area  witches,  wizards,  sorcerers  elc.  are 
considered  to  be  the  most  dangerous  human  agencies  who  by 
their  magical  power,  can  cause  intrusion  of  evil  thing  info 
the  human  beings  to  do  harm. 

(i)  Dain— Dain,  in  the  version  of  the  Sunderban  Oraons, 
is  a  female  black  magician  who  either  derives  the  ‘evil  power’ 
from  some  familiar  spirits  and  from  magical  spells  and  magical 
objects  or  are  born  with  the  evil  eye  and  evil  mouth  which 
disseminate  magic  poison  ( bis )  and  injuriously  affect  what 
ever  is  directed  against  by  her.  The  typical  notion  of  a  Dain 
is  that  she  is  an  old  woman  with  white  matted  hair  and  stoop¬ 
ing  posture  with  a  stick  in  hand.  The  Dain  always  has  control 
over  magic  spells,  and  desires  help  from  some  evil  spirit  whom 
she  incites  with  the  offering  of  human  or  other  animal  blood. 

The  Chota-Nagpur  Oraons  also  have  similar  types  of 
notions  about  Dains.  In  this  connection  Roy  says.  The 
Dains  (witches)  and  Bisahds  (wizards),  who  are  the  human  em¬ 
bodiments,  so  to  say,  of  the  ‘evil  eye’  and  ‘evil  mouth’  though 
they  cause  harm  to  their  enemies  by  their  own  ‘evil  eye’  and 
‘evil  mouth’  or  with  the  help  of  some  familiar  spirit  ( Dain 
kuri  Bliut),  cannot  counteract  similar  harm  caused  by  or  >t 
the  instance  of  another  witch  or  sorcerer”.  (1928  :  257). 

Sometimes  the  Dains  undergo  a  systematic  training  for 
acquiring  or  developing  this  occult  power.  But  at  present, 
Ddin-ship  is  almost  absent  in  the  Sunderban  area.  Sometimes, 
a  few  cases  about  the  same  may  be  heard  of  after  a  long  gap, 
and  the  training  which  was  believed  to  be  undergone  by  the 
witches  is  non-existent  now. 

Regarding  the  training  of  the  witches  in  Chota  Nagpur, 
Roy  says,  “witches  in  general  have  to  acquire  their  art  by  a 
course  of  training  in  secret.  At  dead  of  night,  especially  in 
new-moon  nights,  the  witches  of  several  neighbouring  villages 
assemble  under  some  tree  at  a  secluded  spot  at  some  distance 
from  human  habitation”.  (1928’:  257).  There  they  put  off 
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their  clothings  and  hang  an  old  broom  round  their  waist  and 
carry  on  witches’  dance,  the  trainees  learn  the  spells  and. 
incantations  and  other  techniques  of  the  magic  art. 

Though  sorcery  or  Dainism  is  believed  to  be  losing  hold 
over  the  Sunderban  Oraons,  still  the  following  mechanisms  are 
believed  to  be  adopted  by  some  sorcerers,  witches  etc  for 
causing  harm  to  others  (i)  by  uttering  and  transmitting  magi¬ 
cal  spell  over  the  hair,  nail  or  a  piece  of  cloth  of  the  intended 
victim  (ii)  by  shooting  theoretical  arrow  ( Ban-mara )  and 
Nishi-daka.  It  is  believed  that  the  Dam  makes  a  day  model 
or  a  picture  of  the  person  to  whom  damage  is  to  be  caused, 
and  magic-arrows  (ban)  are  shot  against  it.  It  is  believed  that 
as  the  magical  rite  proceeds,  the  man  concerned  will  feel  un¬ 
easy  and  ultimately  vomit  blood  and  die.  Nishi  ddkd,  which 
is  another  well-known  magical  practice  for  doing  harm  to 
others,  is  caused  by  the  Dain  or  her  client.  At  dead  of 
night  or  on  an  inauspicious  day  (generally  Saturday  and  Tues¬ 
day  nights  are  considered  to  be  inauspicious  by  the  Oraons  of 
Sunderban),  the  Dain  or  her  client  takes  a  green  coconut  with 
its  mouth  cut.  She  calls  the  man  by  his  name  thrice  in  front 
of  his  house.  If  the  man  gives  answers,  the  Dain  at  once  closes 
-the  mouth  of  the  coconut.  It  is  believed  that  the  soul  of 
the  man  has  entered  inside  the  coconut,  and  after  a  short 
while  the  man  would  fall  sick  and  die  ultimately.  Sometimes 
the  Mati  or  the  Gunin  also  is  seen  to  perform  this  Nishi-daka 
magical  rite.  The  Oraons  of  Sunderban  area  also  believe  that 
some  of  these  black  or  maleficent  magicians  possess  this  power 
to  such  an  extent  that  they  can  kill  any  person  or  animal  they 
like  by  their  magical  formula,  and  if  they  wish  they  can  even 
make  a  person  stand  still  at  a  particular  place  and  can  cause 
any  harm  they  like.  Sometimes  death  due  to  drowning,  falling 
from  high  place,  sudden  death  which  apparently  has  no  cause 
etc.  are  suspected  to  be  the  acts  of  these  magicians.  In  the 
same  way,  still  birth,  death  due  to  eclampsia,  infant  death 
etc.  are  also  sometimes  believed  to  be  caused  by  magical  rites. 

This  type  of  belief  in  the  capability  of  doing  harm  to 
victims,  is  also  shared  by  the  backward  and  semi-backward 
castes  and  communities  of  the  Sunderban  area. 
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Regarding  the  modus  operandi  of  the  witches  in  Chota 
Nagpur  area,  Roy  has  described  various  methods  which  bring 
diseases,  deaths  and  other  calamities  to  human  beings  and  his 
environments.  These  methods  are  (i)  the  use  of  the  spirit 
bundle  or  sans,  also  called  ncisan,  (ii)  the  employment  of  the 
magic  ban  or  arrow-shot  (iii)  the  magical  extraction  of  the 
intended  victim’s  heart  and  (iv)  'overshadowing’  or  otherwise 
harming  an  intended  victim  in  the  guise  of  a  black  cat  or 
•choredeiva  or  of  a  manikin.  The  present-day  Oraons  of  Chota 
Nagpur  also  believe  in  witches,  wizards  and  others  and  in  their 
activities,  but  due  to  the  effects  of  modernisation,  the  fear  of 
the  same  has  greatly  been  reduced. 

ORAON  CONCEPT  OF  THE  SOUL,  LIFE  AFTER 
DEATH  AND  MORALITY 

(I)  CONCEPTION  OF  THE  SOUL 

The  Oraons  of  Sunderban  have  retained  to  some  extent  their 
traditional  notion  regarding  the  conception  of  the  soul,  though 
this  has  undergone  a  fair  degree  of  modifications  due  to  con¬ 
tact  with  the  neighbouring  populace.  The  conception  of  the  soul 
among  these  people  is  not  so  clear-cut  and  precise.  The  priests, 
medicinemen  etc.  and  a  few  elderly  persons  can  give  some  idea 
regarding  the  soul.  The  soul  according  to  them  is  an  airy 
substance,  impalpable,  untouchable  and  having  any  form,  shape 
or  colour.  It  is  regarded  as  the  source  of  all  activities  of  a 
living  body  and  cannot  be  burnt,  destroyed  etc.  by  any  means. 
The  soul  can  leave  the  body,  at  its  will,  temporarily  or  perme- 
nently.  When  a  man  falls  asleep  or  beccomes  unconscious,  the 
soul  leaves  the  body  temporarily  whereas  at  death  it  leaves  the 
body  permanently.  The  body  ceases  to  act  when  the  soul  leaves 
the  body  permanently.  Sometimes  the  soul  is  forced  to  leave 
a  healthy  body  as  in  cases  of  accidental  deaths,  snake  bites, 
and  acute  serious  infectious  diseases  etc.  and  under  such  cir¬ 
cumstances,  the  soul  may  turn  into  an  evil  spirit.  The  souls  of 
the  dead  relatives  may  appear  in  dreams  and  advise  and  warn 
them  against  some  impending  dangers,  and  even  suggest  remedies 
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thereof.  For  sometime  after  death,  the  soul  hangs  around  the 
burial  or  cremation  ground,  or  sometimes  moves  in  air  in  and 
around  the  village,  then  goes  to  the  Supreme  God  (Dharma) 
for  getting  the  judgement  for  his  deeds  on  the  earth.  The 
good  soul  gets  the  mercy  of  the  God  and  goes  to  live  in  heaven 
( Sivarga ),  whereas  the  evil  soul  suffers  for  its  misdeeds  in  the 
hell  ( Narak ), 

During  funeral  ceremony,  the  Oraons  of  Sunderban  observe 
certain  rites  which  indicate  their  notions  about  the  soul.  Some 
coins  are  left  inside  the  grave  with  the  belief  that  this  would 
be  utilised  by  the  soul  for  purchasing  food.  The  magical  rite 
performed  by  them  to  test  whether  the  soul  has  come  back 
home  or  not  after  burial,  also  indicates  the  trend  of  their  con¬ 
ception.  The  custom  of  offering  food  and  drink  to  the  soul  of 
dead  is  another  index  about  their  conception  of  the  soul. 

The  Oraons  of  Chota -Nagpur  can  hardly  distinguish  bet¬ 
ween  soul  and  life.  “The  soul  ( jia )  is  identified  with  the  vital 
principle  and  is  believed  to  resemble  a  shadow  ( chhdi )  but  to  be 
lighter  and  more  intangible.  This  shade  or  spirit  finally  goes 
underneath  the  earth  when  the  bones  are  relegated  to  the 
Kundi.”  (Roy  :  1928  :  187).  In  connection  with  the  Oraon 
conception  of  soul  and  its  activities  after  death,  Dehon  59  says, 
“a  dead  man  has  two  shades,  the  heavy  one  that  goes  to  markka 
or  the  heaven  of  the  Oraons,  and  the  other  one  that  remains 
among  them'’.  Objecting  to  Dehon’s  remarks,  Roy  opines  that 
the  Oraons  have  no  notion  about  double  or  two  souls.  He  says, 
“When  an  Oraon  speaks  of  a  ‘heavy  shade’  or  oththd  ekh  and 
a  ‘light  shade’  or  neppa  ekh,  all  that  he  really  means  is  that 
some  living  men — those  with  ‘light  shade’ — are  more  suscep¬ 
tible  to  the  supersensual  influences,  to  dreams  and  visions  of 
supernatural  objects  and  beings,  than  those  with  heavy  shade. 
These  expressions  do  not  appear  to  have  any  particular  refe¬ 
rence  to  the  ‘shades’  of  the  dead  persons”,  (1928  :  36).  He 
further  states  that  though  the  word  merkha  (not  Markka  of 
Dehon)  means  in  Oraon  language  the  sky,  they  have  no  notion 
of  a  heaven  or  a  hell  in  theological  sense.  “This  blessed  abode 
of  the  souls  of  the  duely  cremated  dead  is  not  in  ‘heaven’  or 
the  sky  but  under  the  earth ”  (Roy  :  1928  :  34). 
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Like  the  Oraons  of  Sunderban,  various  rites  associated  with 
ihe  death  ceremony  of  the  Oraons  of  Chota  Nagpur,  signify  the 
nature  of  their  belief  about  the  soul.  The  coins,  food,  tooth¬ 
brush  etc.  given  during  funeral  ceremony,  are  meant  for  the 
use  of  the  soul  after  death.  During  Ekh^mankhna  ceremony, 
the  soul  is  brought  back  to  his  former  house  to  remain  tempo¬ 
rarily  only  as  long  as  it  is  not  given  accomodation  in  Pach-ba’  lar. 
It  is  believed  that  on  Kohd-benja  (Great  marriage)  or  Hdrbora 
(bone-drowning)  day,  the  soul  of  a  deceased  Oraon  enters  into 
the  community  of  the  Pack  ba’lar  or  ancestor-spirits 

The  Oraons  of  the  Sunderban  area  do  not  believe  in  the 
existence  of  double  soul  but  they  believe  in  temporary  shelter 
of  the  soul  or  spirit  of  the  dead  like  the  Chota-Nagpur  Oraons, 
still  the  idea  of  heaven  ( Swarga )  and  hell  (Narvik)  has  been  im¬ 
bibed  by  them  from  the  local  Hindus. 

At  present  among  the  Oraons  of  both  the  areas,  the  con¬ 
ception  of  the  soul  hasi  undergone  a  good  deal  of  modifications 
and  changes  due  to  contact  and  migration,  and  also  due  to  the 
influences  of  Hinduism  and  Christianity  (in  Chota-Nagpur)  and 
Hinduism  alone  (in  Southern  Bengal). 

(u)  LIFE  AFTER  DEATH: 

The  concept  of  other  world  i.e.  of  heaven  and  hell  is 
not  very  clear  among  the  Sunderban  Oraons.  They  simply  be¬ 
lieve  that  after  death  the  soul  of  a  person  goes  to  the  heaven 
or  hell  according  to  the  nature  of  acts  done  in  this  world. 
They  believe  that  the  heaven  is  a  place  full  of  beauty  and  hap¬ 
piness,  and  is  situated  high  up  in  the  sky.  Those  who  lead  a 
pious  life  and  commit  no  wrong,  go  to  the  heaven  and  enjoy 
peace  and  heavenly  bliss  under  the  mercy  of  God,  the  Almighty, 
whereas  the  evil  doers  after  death  have  got  to  go  to  hell  which 
is  a  dangerous  place  full  of  miseries,  pains  and  anxieties,  and 
situated  much  below  the  earth,  full  of  fire  and  smoke.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Roy  the  Oraons  of  Chota  Nagpur  have  no  such  concep¬ 
tion  as  heaven  in  the  sky  and  hell  down  below  the  earth.  He 
further  says  that  after  death,  though  the  soul  sometimes  takes 
temporary  shelter  in  his  own  house,  it  ultimately  goes  to  the 
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community  of  Pach-ba’lar  or  the  ancestral  spirit,  which  is 
believed  to  be  under  the  earth  ( khekhel  kid  radar )  near  the 
kundi,  where  it  is  believed  to  reside  like  those  of  the  living. 

1  he  present-day  non-Christian  Oraons  of  Ranchi  district 
have  also  developed  similar  types  of  conception  regarding, 
Swarga  and  Narak  as  that  of  the  Oraons  of  Sunderban,  and 
this  conception  has  evidently  been  borrowed  from  the  local 
Hindus  of  the  respective  areas. 

(ill)  MORALITY 

The  standard  of  morality  regarding  what  is  good  and  what 
is  bad  in  human  conduct,  is  generally  determined  among  the 
Oraons  to  a  great  extent  by  the  custom  and  tradition  of  the 
society.  That  standard,  though  mainly  sub  conscious  in  ori¬ 
gin.  is  known  to  have  been  materially  influenced  from  time 
to  time  by  individual  Oraon  elders  of  exceptional  intelligence 
and  forceful  character,  and,  much  less  frequently  in  the  past 
and  more  often  at  the  present  day,  by  younger  Oraons  of  in¬ 
telligence,  character  and  zeal  for  social  or  religious  reform  who 
have;  come  in  close  contact  with  a  higher  culture,  either  Hindu 
or  Christian  or  both. 

With  the  march  of  time,  the  moral  code  of  the  Oraons  of 
both  areas  i.e.  of  Sunderban  as  also  of  Chota  Nagpur  has  under¬ 
gone  some  modifications  and  changes.  Previously  the  Oraons 
had  a  strong  belief  that  a  man  used  to  get  reward  or  punish¬ 
ment  for  all  his  activities  during  his  life-time  and  not  in  *|he 
other  world  after  death.  But  due  to  the  influences  of  diffe¬ 
rent  puritanistic  religious  conceptions,  they  now  believe,  on  the 
top  of  their  traditional  conception  that,  if  a  man  does  not  get 
the  full  results  of  his  good  deeds  during  his  life-time,  it  would 
come  unto  him  in  the  next  world.  They  also  believe  that  a 
man  must  get  punishment  for  his  misdeeds  during  the  life¬ 
time,  and  if  he  does  not  get  the  whole  of  it  in  this  earth,  he 
would  have  to  undergo  the  remaining  punishment  in  the  hell 
after  death.  They  also  believe  that  everything  a  man  does  or 
thinks  in  this  world  is  noticed  by  the  Supreme  Deity,  Dharma 
or  Dharmes  as  he  is  regarded  as  the  guardian  of  morality  and 
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punishes  every  human  being  with  sickness,  death  or  in  such 
other  ways  for  breaking  the  customary  rules  of  morality. 

The  Oraons  of  Sunderban  as  also  of  Ranchi  believe  that 
good  behaviour,  and  simple  religious  life  make  their  way  to 
heaven  easier.  Some  of  tjhe  acts  such  as  faith  towards  religion, 
observances  of  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  society,  devo¬ 
tion  to  parents,  respect  for  superiors,  telling  the  truth*  leading 
sincere  and  faultless  life  etc.  are  considered  by  them  as  good 
work  for  which  a  man  gets  reward  from  the  Supreme  Deity.  The 
opposite  are  regarded  as  bad  work  for  which  a  person  gets 
punishment. 

Thus,  it  is  seen  from  the  above  that  amongst  the  advanced 
section  of  the  Oraons,  some  degree  of  world  consciousness  has 
debelopecl  with  the  formation  of  the  idea  of  the  essential 
rightness  of  things,  which  is  somewhat  different  from  what 
existed  in  the  traditional  Oraon  society  which  “has  not  risen 
from  tribal  consciousness  to  a  world-consciousness,  his  concept 
of  rightness  is  not  concerned  with  the  essential  rightness  of 
things”.  (Roy  :  1928  :  14).  This  is  mainly  due  to  the  influences 
of  different  puritanistic  forces  around  them. 
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CHAPTER:  IX 


INTER-ETHNIC  RELATIONSHIP 


The  Sunderban  area  is  at  present,  inhabited  by  a  number 
of  ethnic  groups  belonging  to  different  Hindu  castes  (such  as 
Bagdi,  Mahishya,  Turi,  Ghasi,  Mahato,  Bairagi,  Napit,  Bauri, 
Pod  etc.)-  Tribal  communities  (such  as  Oraon,  Munda,  Bhumijt 
etc.)  and  Muhammadans,  also  live  side  by  side  having  close  neigh¬ 
bourly  relations  with  the  Hindus.  Though  these  communities 
vary  greatly  in  their  social  status,  still  there  exists  a  good  deal 
of  socio-economic  interdependence  in  between  them  which  has 
fostered  a  free  exchange  of  customs  and  ideas  between  different 
communities.  The  following  pages  deal  with  the  effects  of 
their  interactions  and  interdependence  on  the  immigrant 
Oraons  in  different  spheres  of  activities.  This  will  show  how 
these  immigrant  Oraons  of  Sunderban  have  acclimatized  and 
adjusted  themselves  to  the  local  environment. 

(a)  economic  sphere  : 


In  the  economic  sphere,  all  the  castes  and  communities 
of  Sunderban  are  more  or  less  interdependant  but  the  depen¬ 
dency  of  the  tribal  people  of  this  area  upon  the  local  people* 
both  Hindus  and  Muslims,  is  quite  marked. 

The  Oraons  work  as  agricultural  labourers  in  the  fields 
of  the  caste  Hindus,  Muhammadans'  and  even  fhe*  richer  section 
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of  the  tribal  group,  and  also,  sometimes  work  as  share-croppers 
with  them.  They  are  also  employed  as  day  labourers  in  different 
economic  pursuits  (such  as  brickfield  work,  building  of  houses 
and  other  construction  works  etc),  under  the  non-tribal  com¬ 
munities,  but  a  great  majority  of  local  people,  both  Hindus 
and  Muslims  would  not  like  to  work  in  the  fields  of  the  Oraons 
or  Mundas  (even  with  better  economic  conditions)  as  agri¬ 
cultural  labourers  or  day  labourers,  though  they  would  gladly 
accept  such  jobs  under  people  of  their  own  communities.  It, 
is  frequently  seen  that  the  son  of  a  poor  Oraon  is  working  in 
the  house  of  a  rich  Oraon  or  of  ai  Hindu  caste  or  of  a  Muslim, 
as  a  servant  ( Mtihindar ,)  but  the  reverse  can  hardly  be  found. 
Besides  these,  the  Oraons  take  loan  from  the  influential  Hindu 
castes  or  from  Muhammadans  during  their  agricultural  opera¬ 
tions  or  for  any  social  ceremony  such  as  marriage  etc.  or  con¬ 
struction  of  a  new  hut  and/or  on  occasions  of  failure  of  crops 
etc.,  but  in  rare  cases  a  Hindu  or  a  Muhammadan  is  seen  to 
take  loans  from  these  tribal  people.  This  is  mainly  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  local  people  even  in  times  of  need  would 
not  approach  a  comparatively  rich  tribal  person  for  loan  or 
any  other  favour  out  of  prejudice. 

The  Oraons  of  Sunderban  have  quite  significant  and  direct 
economic  relation  with  the  artisan  groups  of  the  region. 
They  purchase  the  artifices  of  their  daily  necessities  from  these 
artisan  groups,  e.g.  they  purchase  the  earthen  household 
utensils  from  the  potters  {Kumar)  baskets,  fish-traps  etc.  from 
basket-makers  {Dom  or  Mdhali)  etc.  They  also  solely  depend 
on  the  blacksmiths  ( Kdmar )  for  ploughshares  and  other  agri¬ 
cultural  implements  and  also  some  household  cutting  imple¬ 
ments  etc. 

These  three  castes-potter,  basket-maker  and  blacksmith 
play  vital  roles  in  the  economic  life  of  the  Oraons  of  the 
Sunderban  area. 

The  potter  supplies  them  with  water  vessels,  cooking  pots, 
different  types  of  pots  and  plates  used  in  different  pujas  and 
festivals,  earthen  lamps  etc.  The  basket-maker  helps  them  by 
supplying  various  types  of  baskets  such  as  dhdma,  dffla  etc.  for 
agricultural  and  household  purposes;  winnowing  Can  (kula  or 
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sitp)  for  household  and  religious  purposes,  and  various  fishing; 
traps  etc.  the  blacksmith  helps  them  by  supplying  new 
ploughshare,  sickle,  hoe,  spade  and  other  agricultural  imple¬ 
ments  as  also  supplying  cutter,  knife  etc.  for  household  and 
other  purposes.  Due  to  the  absence  oil  sufficient  number  of 
weavers  ( Tanti )  in  the  nearby  areas,  and  due  to  the  influx  of 
cheap  mill-made  clothings,  the  bond  between  the  Oraons  and 
this  caste  (Tanti)  is  almost  non-existent. 

The  Oraons  purchase  these  articles  either  in  cash  and/or 
in  kind  from  these  different  above-mentioned  castes,  and  pay 
the  same  at  the  time  of  purchase  or  after  a  certain  period  (a 
month  or  so)  or  after  harvesting.  It  is  often  seen  that  the 
people  belonging  to  different  castes,  come  to  the  Oraon  villages 
to  sell  various  commodities  in  exchange  of  money  or  paddy  or 
rice,  and  also  for  purchasing  from  them  different  foodstuff 
and  kitchen,  garden  products  often  at  cash  price.  However, 
now-a-days,  the  weekly  or  bi-weekly  market  plays  a  dominant 
role  in  this  respect.  Many  of  the  hat's  (local  markets)  of  this 
area  sit  twice  a  week,  and  a  few  even  daily.  In  these  markets, 
majority  of  the  sellers  of  consumer  goods  belong  to  different 
local  castes  and  communities  (Hindus  and  Muslims),  whereas, 
the  agricultural  and  kitchen  garden  products  are  mostly  sold 
by  the  poorer  people  of  the  locality  and  also  by  the  tribals. 

From  these  local  markets  the  Oraons  procure  from  people 
of  different  ethnic  groups,  articles  like  salt,  spices,  rice,  paddy, 
atta  (flour),  mustard  oil,  vegetables,  seeds,  sweets,  suger, 
kerosine  oil,  bibi  (country  made  cigaretters),  cloths,  earthen 
vessels,  bamboo  baskets,  iron  implements,  brass  utensils  etc. 
Besides  the  above-mentioned  articles,  they  also  sometimes  pur¬ 
chase  fish,  meat,  fancy  goods,  cheap  luxury  goods  such  as 
ornaments  of  glass,  plastic  or  metals,  shoes  and  sandals,  cheap 
cosmetics  etc.  Live-stock  and  fowl  are  generally  purchased 
either  from  special  market  for  the  same  or  from  the  houses 
of  individuals  belonging  to  different  castes  etc. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Oraons  mainly  sell,  in  these  mar¬ 
kets,  country  liquor,  fish,  egg,  vegetable,  paddy,  rice.  etc. 

These  local  markets  not  only  serve  as  places  for  business 
transactions  but  also  help  in  establishing  free  contact,  fami- 
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1  iarity  and  friendship  with  each  other,  and  also  in  the  ex¬ 
change  of  ideas  of  social  and  other  activities  of  life. 

It  is  these  markets  that  provide  these  Oraons,  facilities 
for  economic  transactions  as  also  for  establishing  personal  and 
social  interactions  with  different  castes  and  communities. 
They  not  only  come  in  contact  here  with  the  non-relatives  but 
also  meet  their  agnates,  affinals  and  friends  of  other  villages, - 
and  exchange  information  and  ideas  regarding  per¬ 
sonal  and  family  affairs.  They  frequently  aggregate  in  the 
tea  stalls  of  the  market  and  discuss  about  their  weals  and  woes 
of  life,  and  sometimes  matters  of  common  interest  of  the  re¬ 
gion.  These  interactions  indirectly  bring  them  closer  and 
closer,  and  help  in  building  up  a  close  friendly  circle. 

These  are  a  few  important  economic  channels  which 
have  helped  in  establishing  good  relationship  between  the 
Oraons  and  their  non-Oraon  neighbours,  and  these  have 
helped  to  a  considerable  extent  in  removing  the  misunderstand¬ 
ings  or  prejudices  and  widened  the  scope  of  mutual  under¬ 
standing  through  mutual  dependence. 

(b)  social  sphere  : 

In  the  sphere  of  social  activities,  the  Sunderban  Oraons 
have  liberally  borrowed  a  good  deal  of  traits  from  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  communities  of  which  the  influence  of  Hindu  ideo¬ 
logy  has  been  much  more  prominent  than  others. 

The  Sasthi  Piuja  ceremony  celebrated  for  the  welfare  of 
the  new-born  on  the  sixth  day  after  birth  is  a  pure  Hindu 
custom  adopted  by  the  immigrant  Oraons.  The  Mukhe  Bhat 
(the  first  rice-giving  to  a  child)  ceremony,  now-a-days. 
practised  by  the  Sunderban  Oraons,  also  is  evidently  an 
imitation  of  the  Annaprasan  ceremony  of  the  neighbouring 
Hindus.  In  giving  names  to  the  children,  the  present-day 
Oraons  are  freely  using  modern  Bengalee  Hindu  names. 

In  marriage,  these  people  have  borrowed  a  number  of 
traits  from  Hindu  castes,  and  some  of  them  even  follow  the 
Hindu  method  of  solemnising  marriages  by  employing  a 
Brahmin  priest.  The  uttering  of  ‘ Haribol /  sprinkling  of 
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Tulsijal  or  Gangajal  for  sanctifying,  Sadhuali  etc.  are  a  few 
rites  borrowed  from  the  Hindu  castes  and  communities  of  the 
.area. 

The  present  day  Oraon  practise  of  immersing  the  navel 
after  cremation  is  also  another  borrowed  Hindu  rite.  The 
purificatory  rite  ‘Napti’  after  child  birth  and  death  performed 
by  the  Napit  caste  (barber),  is  also  a  custom  imbibed  from 
the  Hindus.  The  taboos  and  prohibitions  observed  during 
mourning  period  by  the  Oraons  are  similar  to  those  prevalent 
amongst  the  neighbouring  Hindus. 

The  above  are  a  few  of  the  instances  of  different  traits  of 
'Tites  de  passage’  imbibed  by  the  immigrant  Oraons  which 
have  been  discussed  in  detail  in  an  earlier  chapter  (Chapter 
VII).  They  now  consider  these  borrowed  traits  as  very  im¬ 
portant  and  almost  essential  in  their  social  life.  The  present- 
day  Oraons  have  also  begun  to  utilise  the  services  of  the  special 
castes  like  Napit  (barbar  caste)  Ghasi  (midwife)  and  Brahmin 
{priest)  who  play  specific  roles  in  the  Hindu  social  customs. 

In  kinship  system  of  the  Oraons  of  Sunderban,  a  number 
of  kinship  terms  have  been  incorporated  from  multiple  sources. 
The  original  Oraon  kinship  terms  are  used  side  by  side  with 
local  Hindu  (Bengalee)  and  a  few  Muslim  terms. 

The  ceremonial  friendship  with  other  ethnic  groups 
( Bandhu  and  Bandhani  types)  though  with  infrequent  oc- 
curance,  is  also  another  indication  of  the  inter  ethnic  relation¬ 
ship  pattern. 

The  social  relationship  pattern  can  also  be  visualised  from 
casual  talks  between  the  Oraons  and  the  members  of  other 
neighbouring  communities,  and  this  reveals  a  sweet  social 
intimacy  among  them.  The  Oraons  often  use  Dada  (elder 
brother)  or  Kaka  (Father’s  younger  brother)  etc.  as  terms  o£ 
address  while  making  conversation  with  the  Hindu  neighbours 
e.g.  an  Oraon  asks  Subal  Mondal,  (a  Bagdi)  “Subalda  (i.e. 
Subaldada),  where  are  you  going?”  But  in  case  of  rich  and 
influential  Muhammadans  Sdheb  is  used  e.g.  Basiruddin  Saheb 
(Basiruddin  Ahmed  is  an  influential  Muslim  of  Boyarmari). 
The  caste  Hindus  and  the  Muhammadans,  generally,  do  not 
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use  the  above  or  any  other  terms  of  address  towards  these 
people,  they  simply  call  them  by  their  names. 

Formerly  the  Oraons  of  this  area  had  a  very  strong  notion 
about  the  purity  of  their  community  and  fear  of  pollution  of 
the  same.  According  to  their  version,  they  were  like 
‘Brahmins’  and  used  to  put  on  sacred  threads  ( Paita)  and 
themselves  conducted  the  worship  of  gods  and  goddesses.  In 
the  days  of  their  migration  into  this  area  of.  Bengal,  they 
would  not  take  water  and  cooked  food  from  different  ethnic 
groups  such  as  Bagdi,  Mahishya,  Turi,  Pod,  Kaibarta  and 
Muhammadans  and  others  excepting  chapped  rice  ( [chida ).. 
sweets,  green  fruits  etc  For  supporting  the  above  statement, 
some  of  our  informants  even  said  that  their  grandfathers 
even  now  would  not  accept  water,  cooked  food  etc.  from  the 
hands  of  different  Hindu  castes  and  Muslims. 

But  this  type  of  restriction  at  present,  has  been  much 
relaxed  among  the  male  Oraons  though  some  married  males 
and  most  of  the  females  still  try  to  stick  to  the  old  customs 
(as  stated  by  a  number  of  Oraons).  The  women  of  this 
society  generally,  do  not  take  water  and  cooked  food  from  the 
non-Oraon  communities  specially,  after  getting  maturity.  But 
the  male  Oraons,  at  present  (excepting  a  few  married  ones) 
take  almost  everything  including  water  and  cooked  food  from 
almost  all  the  communities  excepting  the  Muhammadans  and 
some  menial  castes  like  Ghasi,  Dom  and  such  other  castes  of 
the  area.  According  to  an  Oraon  version,  the  malefolk  of  almost 
all  the  Hindu  castes  and  communities  take  only  water  and 
uncooked  food  from  the  Oraons.  But  the  femalefolk  of  these 
communilies  generally  refrain  from  it.  The  poor  Muham¬ 
madans  take  everything  from  the  Oraons  but  the  richer  and 
influential  people  of  this  community  would  not  take  anything. 
But  according  to  the  versions  of  different  Hindu  castes,  they 
(these  castes)  would  take  neither  water  nor  food  from  the 
Oraons  and  other  tribal  groups  as  they  are  regarded  as 
A  dibasis  or  Buno-jat,  almost  in  the  same  way  they  would 
refuse  to  take  anything  from  Muhammadans,  Ghasis,  and  Dorns 
etc.  as  they  are  regarded  as  unclean. 

The  above-mentioned  restrictions  in  free  mixing  with 
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.other  communities  are  slowly  disappearing  as  their  social  con¬ 
tact  with  them  is  getting  more  and  more  free. 

(c)  political  sphere  : 

In  the  political  sphere  of  their  activities,  the  interaction 
between  the  Oraons  and  other  ethnic  groups  is  not  so  intimate 
as  in  other  spheres.  It  is  true  that  with  the  help  of  some  in¬ 
fluential  Hindus  and  Muslims,  some  Oraons  have  become  good 
political  workers  of  the  area  but  most  of  them  are  still  not 
very  much  conscious  and  enlightened  regarding  the  importance 
of  these  activities.  A  few  cases  have  also  happened  in  recent 
times  where  an  influential  Oraon  has  dethroned  the  hereditary 
village  head  with  the  help  of  influential  local  caste  Hindus  and 
Muslims.  The  village  politics,  is  gradually  getting  into  the 
hands  of  richer  and  influential  sections  of  the  Oraon  society 
and  some  people  belonging  to  local  Hindu  castes  and  also 
Muslims  are  instigating  them  in  their  local  politics  often  with 
some  ulterior  personal  motives. 

(b)  religious  sphere 

Among  the  Oraons  of  Sunderban  the  presence  of  plura¬ 
listic  religious  ideologies  may  be  noticed  and  puritanism  also 
is,  in  this  society,  having  its  sway  among  them.  Their  reli¬ 
gious  belief's  and  practices  have  greatly  been  affected  by  the 
Hindu  ideology.  They  are  worshipping  more  and  more 
different  Hindu  gods  and  goddesses  such  as  Kali,  Manasa, 
Sitald,  Mahadeva  etc.  and  their  traditional  deities  (such  as 
Jhdkrdburia,  Devimai  etc.)  are  gradually  sinking  more  and 
more  into  insignificance.  These  Sunderban  Oraons  regard  the 
Hindu  deity  ‘Kali’  ( Ma  Kali)  as  the  Mother  Goddess  unlike 
the  Ranchi  Oraons  among  whom  Devimdi  occupies  the  same 
position.  Some  of  the  deities  of  Deltaic  Bengal  (Sunderban 
area)  such  as  Banbibi ,  Daksin  Roy  etc.  which  are  worshipped 
by  different  ethnic  groups  of  this  area,  also  play  dominant  role 
in  the  Oraon  religious  beliefs  and  practices.  Besides  their  own 
community  as  well  as  household  festivals  and  pujas,  they  also 
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sometimes  participate  in  some  of  the  festivals  ofi  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  Hindu  castes  of  the  area.  During  dearth  and  draught, 
these  tribal  folk  together  with  the  Hindu  castes  and  commu¬ 
nities  of  the  area  take  part  in  the  worship  of  Lord  Indra  (King 
of  gods  and  goddesses  of  the  Hindus)  and  pray  for  rain.  Some¬ 
times  the  Oraons  employ  Hindu  Brahmins  as  priests  (instead  of 
their  own  community  priest)  for  worshipping  Ndrayan,  Laksmi, 
Saraswati  etc.  which  have  been  borrowed  from  the  neighbouring 
Hindu  castes.  The  use  of  Gangajal  (sacred  water  of  the  Ganges), 
T  ulsijcd  (sanctfied  Basil  water),  ‘ Dhdn-Durba ’  (paddy  and 
grass),  leaves  of  Basil,  wood-apple  etc  in  different  pujas  has 
also  been  borrowed  from  the  neighbouring  Hindus.  The  blow¬ 
ing  of  Conch-shells  and  uttering  of  u'u  ulu  sounds  during  fes¬ 
tive  occasions  are  also  typical  Hindu  practices  borrowed  from 
the  neighbouring  castes.  But  the  Hindu  castes  and  also  the 
Muslims  around  the  Oraons  have  hardly  been  influenced  by  the 
ideology  and  practices  of  the  Oraons  though  they  do  indirectly 
participate  in  some  of  the  Orain  festivals  and  Pujds. 

Sometimes  some  Sadhus  or  ascetics  (belonging  to  Brahmin 
and  V(aishnab  castes)  act  as  religious  initiators  of  some  of  the 
Hinduised  Oraons.  The  Sadhus  also  sing  Sadhudli  songs,  and 
during  different  pujds  (of  N dr  ay  an,  Laksmi  etc.)  they  recite  the 
glory  of  the  respective  deities.  It  is  also  seen  that  many  Oraons 
are  giving  subscriptions  in  different  Hindu  pujas  celebrated  at 
the  community  level  eg.  Durgd  Pujd,  Kdli  Pujd\  etc.,  and  parti¬ 
cipating  therein  though  they  do  not  take  active  part. 

Thus  it  is  seen  that  these  immigrant  Oraons  of  Southern 
Bengal  have  been  considerably  influenced  by  the  neighbouring 
castes  and  communities  of  the  area  in  the  matter  of  rites  and 
ceremonies,  but  these  communities  too  have  been  influenced  by 
the  Oraons  to  some  extent  in  the  matter  of  performance  of  magi¬ 
cal  rites.  When  a  Hindu  or  Muslim  is  suspected  of  spirit  posse¬ 
ssion  or  believed  to  be  attacked  by  a  witch  or  wizard  etc.,  his  or 
her  relatives  are  sometimes  seen  to  call  in  certain  Oraon  magical 
practitioners  or  medicine-men  whose  fame  has  spread  beyond 
the  village  boundary. 
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CHAPTER  X 

RECREATION,  MODERNISATION  AND  WELFARE 


(a)  RECREATION 

Every  one  needs  some  sort  of  recreation  to  get  rid  of  the 
burden  of  day-to-day  life.  He  must  have  something  refreshing 
and  delightful  outside  the  usual  run  of  activities  in  the  midst 
of  stereotyped  monotony  to  tone  up  his  jaded  nerves.  Recrea¬ 
tion  is  one  of  the  most  important  factors  that  bring  fresh 
zeal  and  energy  into  a  life  which  is  overworked  and  exhausted 
in  the  struggle  for  existence. 

The  Sunderban  Oraons  derive  recreational  facilities  in  con 
nection  with  the  following. 

1 .  Social  ceremonies. 

2.  Magico-religious  festivities. 

3.  Sports  and  games. 

The  social  ceremonies  like  birth,  marriage,  etc.  provide 
an  Oraon  family  with  boundless  joy  and  pleasure.  The  expres¬ 
sion  of  joy  and  cheer  during  these  occasions  in  a  family,  is 
also  reflected  on  the  faces  of  the  neighbours,  kins,  sibmen, 
and  spreads  through  the  whole  village ;  and  the  whole  vil¬ 
lage  reacts  as  one  single  unit  on  these  occasions,  The  out-bursts 
of  joy,  rhythm  of  songs  and  melody  of  musical  instruments 
give  clean  indications  that  some  pleasant  festival  is  going  on  in 
the  village.  Every  festival  of  house-hold  or  community  level 
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of  the  Oraons  of  Sunderban  creates  a  tremendous  outburst  of 
joy.  This  breaks  the  routinised  monotomy  of  their  daily  life. 
All  people,  men  and  women,  young  and  old,  rich  and  poor, 
wearing  the  best  of  their  clothings  and  ornaments,  come  out  of 
their  houses  under  the  open  sky.  They  worship  the  deity 
concerned  on  the  occasion,  and  then  dance  and  sing  and  go 
on  drinking  handid  to  their  heart’s  content  till  midnight.  The 
associated  feast  consisting  of  delicious  dishes  also  breaks  the 
monotony  of  their  routine  diet.  No  routine  work  is  generally 
done  on  a  festive  day,  which  is  spent  in  mirth  and  joy  of  the 
occasion. 

Though  sports  and  games  are  not  much  prevalent  among 
the  Oraons  of  this  tract  still  some  are  fond  of  different  games. 
The  Tribal  Welfare  Centre  ( Adibasi  Kalydn  Kendta )  arranges 
sports  every  year  in  Boyermari-Nazat  village  wherein  the 
Oraons  along  with  other  tribal  people  participate  freely,  which 
is  also  a  good  source  of  joy  and  recreation  for  them.  Some 
local  games  like  Kapati,  Danguli ,  Guli  etc.  are  also  popular 
among  the  younger  generation  and  are  relished  very  much. 
Football  game  is  also  gaining  popularity  among  these  people. 

Further,  in  some  villages  pony  races,  organised  occasionally 

by  the  neighbouring  people,  are  also  witnessed  and  relished  by 
these  Sunderban  Oraons. 

Another  popular  game  of  the  locality  is  cock-fighting  which 
is  occasionally  arranged  and  enjoyed  by  all  people,  both  tri- 
bals  and  non-tribals.  These  fighting  cocks  are  reared  up  with 
utmost  care.  The  whole  period,  from  Ashar-Sravan  (July- 
August)  to  Saraswati  Puja  (January -February')  is  the  season 
for  cock-fight. 

On  the  day  of  fighting,  the  contending  cocks  are  taken  to 
the  place  of  fight  accompanied  with  music.  Each  fighting 
cock  has  a  small  sharp  pointed  piece  of  iron  weapon  tied  to 
one  of  its  legs  with  which  the  winner  causes  serious  injury  to 
the  vanquished,  and  the  owner  of  the  winner  gets  the  van¬ 
quished  cock  as  the  trophy.  These  cock-fights  provide  very 
good  occasions  for  mirth  and  joy  for  all  people  of  the 
locality. 
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Female  Oraons  do  not  participate  actively  in  any  of  these 
sports  and  games  but  they  partake  of  the  joy  of  these  occasions 
as  observers. 

During  Tusu  festival,  which  is  almost  exclusively  a  festival 
for  the  females,  they  enjoy  the  whole  day  dancing  and  singing. 

In  Ranchi  district  also,  the  recreational  pattern  among 
the  Oraons  is  practically  similar  though  the  actual  games 
slightly  differ  from  those  of  the  Sunderban  area. 

Now-a-days  a  few  Oraons  and  other  tribal  people  of  this 
alluvial  plain  of  Sunderban  visit  cinema  houses  and  Jatras 
•(local  dramatic  performances)  which  bring  fresh  enthusiasm  and 
joy  for  the  people.  Jatra  is  also  organised  by  the  Ranchi 
‘Oraons  too,  but  without  any  systematic  drama  as  done  in  the  case 
of  the  Sunderban  Oraons. 

Some  people  are  trying  to  organise  now-a-days  among  the 
Sunderban  Oraons  Chhou  dances  of  the  type  prevalent  in  Puru- 
3ia  and  adjoining  areas  where  mask  dances  are  held  depicting 
Hindu  mythological  stories  and  these  are  gaining  popularity. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  in  addition  to  the  traditional  recrea¬ 
tions,  the  Sunderban  Oraons  have  adopted  newer  ones  from 
the  surrounding  locality  more  and  more  with  increased  avail¬ 
ability  of  urban  type  facilities. 

(b)  MODERNISATION 

“This  place  was  covered  with  dense  forests  and  full  of 
"wild  animals;  and  we  intripedly  faced  the  inroads  of  the 
tigers,  snakes,  crocodiles  etc.  in  the  forests  and  rivers,  and 
gradually  we  reclaimed  the  impassable  thickets,’’  thus  narrated 
Rabi  Sardar  (aged  85)  one  of  the  few  surviving  representative 
of  the  first  settlers  in  this  area,  while  presenting  before  us  a 
picture  of  the  earliest  days. 

“No  similarity,  yes,  .no  similarity,  exists  between  the  two 
phases,  the  Sunderban  of  those  days  when  I  came  over  here 
as  a  boy  of  15  or  so  and  the  Sunderban  of  today,  of  my  grand¬ 
sons  who  are  about  twenty  years  or  so”. 

Tarak  Sardar,  the  grandson  of  the  old  Rabi  Sardar 
affirmed  his  grandfather’s  version,  “Yes,  Burababfi  told  us  the 
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story  of  the  great  Sunderban  of  the  old  days.  But  at  present 
you  do  not  see  the  awe-inspiring  ever-green  thick  forests  of 
ancient  Sunderban  excepting  a  trace  here  and  there.  Yes,  the 
land  has  been  denuded  of  its  dense  ever-green  forests,  and 
now  decorated  with  luxuriantly  growing  paddy  fields  during 
the  cultivating  season  extending  for  miles  around  and  giving 
a  smiling  pleasant  look  to  the  area”. 

In  place  of  a  romantic  and  adventurous1!  life  of  the  earliest 
immigrant  Oraons  in  this  once  dreadful  area,  one  would 
now  find  peaceful  settled  life  in  the  fertile  reclaimed  land. 
New  ideas  of  modern  times  have  gradually  infiltrated  into 
the  area  and  added  variety  to  the  life  of  the  present  genera- 
lion,  which  is  gradually  losing  its  simplicity  and  assuming 
complexities  of  the  modern  ways  of  life. 

“There  were  no  reads  worth  the  name  in  those  early  days, 
and  we  had  to  travel  through  the  narrow  strips  of  tracks  in 
between  fields,  and  had  to  secure  drinking  water  from  rivers 
canals  or  ponds.  Malaria  was  reigning  with  full  vigour  and 
hardly  any  medicine”,  exclaimed  the  old  man. 

But  at  piesent,  life  has  become  much  easier  and  smoother. 
We  can  get  pure  water  from  the  tube-wells.  There  are  quite 
a  number  of  roads  also — and  many  more  are  in  the  making”, 
continued  the  old  man,  “we  had  to  walk  a  distance  of  twenty 
miles  or  over  to  consult  a  medical  man  in  case  of  serious 
illness,  but  new  medical  facilities  have  become  more  easily 
available,  and  Malaria  too  has  practically  disappeared  from 
the  region  .  “But,  it  is  between  you  and  me”,  whispered  the 
old  man  when  asked  about  the  demerits  of  modernisation  in 
their  life,  the  traditional  sense  of  morality  is  gradually  break¬ 
ing  down,  and  these  young  chaps  are  losing  their  simplicity, 
and  taking  more  and  more  to  the  frevolousness  of  the  modern 
days,  thereby  losing  their  traditional  norms  and  values”. 

The  Oraons  of  Sunderban  are  adopting  the  trends  of 
ideas  of  modernisation  quite  freely.  The  development  of 
better  and  easier  communication  facilities,  particularly  to  the 
nearby  urban  centres,  have  accelerated  the  import  of  modern 
ideas  amongst  them.  Instead  of  walking  long  distance  they, 
at  present  avail  of  the  facility  of  passanger  buses  etc.  to  cover 
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up  short  or  long  distances  in  much  shorter  time.  Along 
with  the  progress  of  different  developmental  schemes,  the 
Sunderban  area  has  been  much  developed,  leading  to  an 
easier  but  more  complicated  life. 

It  is  true  that  when  these  people  were  planted  in  the 
midst  of  jungle  nearly  a  century  ago,  they  hardly  got  any  op¬ 
portunity  of  coming  in  contact  with  the  modern  world  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  absence  of  link  with  advanced  areas.  They  had  to 
remain  satisfied  with  their  traditional  modes  of  life  as  far  as 
possible  in  the  new  environment. 

But  with  the  increased  facilities  for  import  of  modern 
ideas,  they  are,  on  the  one  hand,  tuning  themselves  up  with 
the  facilities  of  modernisation  and,  on  the  other  hand,  their 
mental  poise  and  physical  well-being  are  being  (appreciably 
affected  by  the  complexities  of!  modern  life.  With  the  process 
of  modernisation,  they  have  gained  many  benefits  such  as 
modern  education,  modern  communication,  modern  treatment, 
modern  recreation  etc.  buf  they  have  tended  to  become  a  bit 
quarrelsome  and  selbconscious.  The  spread  of  modern 
education  has  broadened  their  knowledge  and  rendered  them 
bolder.  Previously,  they  had  to  submit  to  the  torture  of  their 
landlords’  agents.  But  now,  they  would  not  stand  any  such 
thing  from  any  source  and  would  rush  to  the  court  for  redress 
of  a  wrong  aimed  at  them.  They  now  feel  that  they  were  ex¬ 
ploited  a  good  deal  formerly,  and  now  they  are  trying  to  prevent 
such  exploitations  and  are  conscious  of  the  laws  that  would 
save  them  from  any  attempt  at  any  economic  exploitation. 

Now-a-days  a  few  well-to-do  Oraon  families  possess  ladio 
sets,  and  the  programmes  from  these  are  attended  by  people 
of  the  surrounding  houses;  and  this  also  is  very  helpflul  in  the 
spread  of  modern  ideas. 

This  {rend  of  rapid  modernisation  has  also  got  its  dark 
side.  As  previously  stated,  many  of  these  people  have  become 
individualistic  minded  which  has  even  led  in  some  cases  to 
break  down  of  traditional  joint  family  system. 

The  younger  section  is  gradually  getting  less  and  less 
attached  to  the  traditional  norms  and  behaviours.  The  tribal 
endogamy  and  clan  exogamy  have  in  some  cases  been  dis* 
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segarded.  The  incidence  of  love  affairs  has  been  increasing. 
Tendency  towards  fashionable  dresses  and  consumer  goods  and 
addiction  to  modern  intoxicants  such  as  cigarettes,  country  liquor 
(Pochai  or  Dheno )  etc.  have  also  increased  adding  to  difficulties 
in  adjustment  of  the  family  budget.  Another  baneful  effect 
is  the  tendency  towards  increased  incidences  of  venereal 
diseases  etc.  And  all  these  are  affecting  the  traditional  social 
solidarity  and  straining  their  economic  structure. 

A  similar  picture  is  also  available  in  the  remarks  of 
Fuchs60  quoted  below.  “A  life  above  their  economic  status, 
however  low,  together  with  the  serious  disturbances  of  their 
economic  and  social  principles,  dissatisfaction  with  their  tradi¬ 
tional  religion,  and  other  factors  are  responsible  for  reducing 
the  aboriginals  to  a  state  that  borders  on  despair  or  dull  re¬ 
signation  to  the  inevitable.  It  appears  that  the  mental  stamina  of 
the  aboriginals  is  inadequate  for  their  present  task  which  the 
hard  competition  with  superior  cultures  and  peoples  forces 
upon  them”. 

The  Oraons  of  C'hota-Nagpur  also  are  being  affected  by 
similar  forces  of  modernisation.  Further,  the  seasonal  migra¬ 
tions  have  helped  them  to  come  in  touch  with  modern  lifle  and 
ideas  of  urban  and  industrial  cites  to  which  they  migrate,  and 
as  a  result  the  traditional  ways  of  their  life  are  being  affected 
in  a  way  more  or  less  similar  to  those  of  the  Sunderban 
Oraons. 


(c)  WELFARE  MEASURES 

When  the  Sunderban  was  being  reclaimed,  the  Jotedars 
brought  in  large  numbers  of  tribals  from  Ghota-Nagpur, 
Mayurbhanj,  Singbhum  and  Manbhum  districts,  and  employed 
them  as  labourers  for  cutting  the  jungle  and  erecting  the 
bundhs.  Many  of  them  remained  behind  and  secured  some 
land  for  regular  settlement  therein.  Within  a  century,  due  to 
their  thriftless  habit  and  manoeuvring  of  the  Jotedars  with 
the  bundhs,  they  lost  most  of  these  lands,  and  are  now  the 
poorest  cultivators  in  the  area. 

In  their  old  Pdttas  (very  few  are  in  existence  now),  they 
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are  described  as  Mura,  Buna,  Oraon  Bund,  Santdl  Buna  etc. 
showing  their  descent  from  the  scheduled  tribes  concerned, 
and  later  on  they  retained  the  general  surname  Buno  (Wild). 
This  is  why  even  survey  or  census  operations  could  not  cor¬ 
rectly  classify  them,  and  that  is  why  even  after  the  extension 
of  Chapter-VII  (A)  of  Bengal  Tenancy  Act  to  these  people,  they 
could  not  fully  avail  themselves  of  its  provisions,  and  lands 
continued  to  be  lost  as  speedily  as  beibre. 

*  This  explains  the  incidence  of  a  large  number  of  B.  T.  Act 
cases  that  cropped  up  after  the  Tribal  Welfare  Department 
had  extended  its  attention  to  the  tribals  of  this  district.  Many 
petitions  regarding  the  same,  wrere  inquired  into  and  a  good 
number  disposed  of,  ending  in  restoration  of  many  acres  of 
land  to  the  tribal  petitioners.  This  work  is  entrusted  t'o  the 
Special  Officer,  Tribal  Welfare  appointed  by  the  Tribal  Wel¬ 
fare  Department  for  the  district. 

The  use  of  the  generic  title  Buno  for  all  these  tribals  for 
so  many  years,  sometimes  makes  it  difficult  to  trace  their  indivi¬ 
dual  origin,  and  as  the  special  provision  of  Chapter  VII  (A) 
of  B.  T.  Act  is  often  stultified  by  dishonest  land-grabbers  Gunju , 
Nagbangshi,  Purdng,  Dhaki,  Murari,  Mahat(o  Mura,  Khdngar 
and  such  other  surnames,  taken  up  at  random,  now  stand  in 
the  way  of  the  application  of  the  B.  T,  Act  even  in  genuine 
cases. 

Their  general  backwardness  is  further  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that  there  was  large-scale  omission  or  wrong  recording  of 
their  interests  during  the  recent  settlement  operation.  The 
Government  took  special  measures  for  giving  them  relief. 

Time  for  filing  objections  was  extended  by  an  ordinance  ; 
special  staff  was  appointed  by  the  Tribal  Welfare  Department. 
Striking  results  have  been  obtained.  Many  cases  were  filed 
under  the  Estates  Acquisition  Act  (for  recording  of  tribal 
share-cropper’s  right)  after  the  extension  of  the  time  for  the 
filing  of  objections,  and  many  more  are  under  investigation, 
filed  within  time.  A  Kdnungo  (Surveyor)  is  specially  employed 
by  the  Tribal  Welfare  Department  for  the  purpose. 

Incidentally,  the  general  problem  which  confronts  the 
entire  population  of  the  Sunderban,  is  ingress  of  saline  water 
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ue  to  teaches  in  the  long  line  of  embankments,  which 
engulfs  the  reclaimed  paddy  fields  in  this  area.  The 
Government  is  spending  huge  sums  annually  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  bundhs\  which  keep  off  saline  water  from  the 
cultivable  fields. 

In  order  to  improve  the  socio-economic  conditions 
of  the  tribal  folk  of  this  area,  the  State  Government  is  spend¬ 
ing  huge  sums  of  money  every  year. 

As  the  majority  of  tribalfolk  of  this  area  practise  agricul¬ 
ture,  a  great  deal  of,  emphasis  has  been  given  to  improve  their 
agricultural  practices.  Measures  in  this  sector  include  in¬ 
troduction  of  improved  seeds,  manures  and  chemical  fertilisers, 
improvement  of  live-stocks,  extension  of  irrigational  facilities" 
encouragement  of  homestead,  vegetable-cum-fruit  gardening 
etc.  In  addition  to  the  above,  encouragement  is  given  to  pig 
rearing,  goat  keeping  poultry  keeping  etc.  as  subsidiary  means 
of  livelihood.  Encouragement  is  also  given  to  the  tribals  to 
take  to  trade  and  crafts.  Co-operative  Gram  Golas,  Co-opera¬ 
tive  Marketing  Society,  Cremery  Society  etc.  have  also  been 
opened  for  them  in  different  areas. 

Regarding  education,  it  is  recognised  that  due  to  poverty 
and  backwardness,  the  urge  for  education  among  them  is  not 
very  strong.  In  consideration  of  their  educational  backward¬ 
ness,  special  facilities  have  been  provided  for  them.  These 
have  been  mainly  adopted  in  the  secondary  stage,  and  the 
Government  provided  free  tution  facilities  at  the  secondary 
stage.  Apart  from  this,  other  schemes,  such  as  book-grants, 
examination  fees,  boarding  charges,  hostel  facilities  etc.  are 
also  given  to  them.  In  the  post-secondary  stages,  stipends  are 
given  to  every  one  of  the  tribal  students. 

Apart  from  the  schemes  of  educational  advancement  and 
economic  uplift,  other  miscellaneous  schemes  covering  the 
different  sectors  such  as  health,  housing,  roads  etc.  have  also 
been  undertaken  for  the  welfare  of  the  tribals. 

For  removing  the  scarcity  of  good  drinking  water  in  tribal 
areas,  new  sources  of  water-supply  are  being  constructed. 

For  opening  up  and  improving  communication  facilities 
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in  the  interior  of  tribal  areas,  roads  and  village  roads,  culverts, 
bridgeways  and  cause-ways  have  been  constructed. 

Dispensaries  are  given  grants  for  supply  of  costly  medi¬ 
cines  to  poor  tribal  patients  free  of  charges. 

Tribal  Welfare  Centres  have  been  started,  and  encourage¬ 
ment  is  given  towards  sports,  tribal  culture,  night-schools,  com¬ 
munity  activities  etc.  and  arrangements  are  also  made  for 
rendering  free  legal  advice  to  them  in  suitable  cases. 
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CHAPTER:  XI 


FOLKLORE 


Heavy  rain,  flood,  cyclone,  failure  of  crops  and  consequent 
extreme  poverty  etc.,  at  times  produce  a  jarring  note  and  tend 
to  drv  up  the  melody  of  their  hearts,  still  in  the  midst  of  all 
these  adversities,  the  buoyancy  of  their  habitually  cheerful 
temparament  prevails,  and  they  do  not  fail  to  enjoy  their 
psalms  of  life,  that  reflect  more  of  the  sweet  serenity  of  the 
pleasant  Sunderban  landscapes,  and  not  much  of  their  tradi¬ 
tion  and  antiquity. 

In  general,  the  Oraons  of  this  area  sing  only  off  and  on, 
except  a  very  few  youngsters  who  would  usually  be  seen  walk¬ 
ing  gaily  through  the  paths  singing  a  light  folk  song  or  a 
popular  film  song  or  some  modern  Bengali  song.  In  leisure 
times,  the  old  men  or  women  are  noticed  to  narrate  to  the  little 
ones  many  tales  of  their  olden  days  and  traditions. 

But  the  soiree  accompanied  with  music  and  dance  which 
takes  place  every  evening  in  most  of  the  Oraon  villages  in 
Chota-Nagpur,  is  not  prevalent  amongst  the  Sunderban  Oraons 
and  it  is  only  on  the  festive  occasions  that  the  Sunderban  Oraons, 
drenched  with  handid  to  their  heart’s  content,  enjoy  fully  the 
songs  and  dances  appropriate  to  the  occasion,  accompanied 
with  the  tunes  of  drums,  flutes  and  other  musical  instruments. 

Though  there  are  differences  in  the  words  and  apparent 
meanings  of  these  folksongs  of  Sunderban  on  these  festi\e 
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occasions,  as  compared  to  those  of  the  Ranchi  area,  yet  the 
essence  and  objective  of  the  songs  are  almost  identical  in  both 
areas.  Some  of  these  folksongs  have  a  touch  of  modernism  and 
a  so  o  ideas  of  Hindu  society  of  the  respective  areas. 

Some  examples  of  songs  and  tales  of  Sunderban  Oraons 
aie  given  m  the  forthcoming  pages.  It  should  be  mentioned 
eie  that  some  of  these  songs  and  tales  similar  to  them,  are 
also  prevalent  amongst  other  tribals  and  also  among  the  back-5 
ward  castes  and  communities  of  the  Sunderban  area. 

for  a  week  prior  to  the  Karam  festival  in  the  month  of 
bhadra  (August-, September),  the  Oraon  women  sing  different 
A aram  songs. 

Eta  Eta  Jaoa  Kia  Kia 
Jaoa  Jaoa  Jagala  Mor 

Dhana  Bohura  re . ..;...(1) 

Eta  Eta  Jaoa  Kia  Kia 
Jaoa  Jaoa  Jagala  Mlor 

Gaham  Bohura  re . .(2) 

Eta  Eta  Jaoa  Kia  Kia 
Jaoa  Jaoa  Jagala  Mor 

Jenor  Bohura  re . (3) 

Eta  Eta  Jaoa  Kia  Kia 
Jaoa  Jaoa  Jagala  Mor 

Sarisa  Bohura  re... . =  •••(4) 

(Which  are  these  seedlings  ?  These  are  the  seedlings  of  paddy 
which  I  planted . . . (j)  1  1 

(Which  are  these  seedlings  ?  These  are  the  seedlings  of  wheat 
which  I  planted . (2)| 

(Which  are  these  seedlings  ?  These  are  the  seedlings  of  maize 
which  I  planted . (3) 

(Which  are  these  seedlings  ?  These  are  the  seedlings  of  mustard 
which  I  planted . . (4) 

In  these  way  they  sing  Karam  songs  after  all  the  types  o£ 
seeds  are  planted  in  the  basket  meant  for  Karam  festival. 

Just  before  the  beginning  of  Karam  festival  when  they  tie 
the  umbrella  with  the  Karam  tree,  the  womenfolk  sing  along 
with  the  instruments,  played  by  the  boys 
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Oh  Karam, 

We  are  giving  you  this 
Beautiful  umbrella. 

Give  us  bumper  crops 
And  milch  cows. 

Archer61  has  also  given  almost  identical  Karam  songs  of 
the  Chota-Nagpur  Oraons. 

Karam,  Karam  O  Karam  Raja 
For  you  O  Karam  is  a  royal  umbrella 
Give  us  O  Karam  rice  and  riches 
Give  us  O  Karam  Sweets  and  Cattle 
For  you  O  Karam  is  a  royal  umbrella 
During  Karam  festival  they  also  sing  Jhumur  songs.  These 
in  most  cases  portray  their  social  life,  their  sorrows  and  joys — 
in  their  day-today  life. 

Nahi  ar§  Jabo  Kaike 
Cheura  Moi  Kutali 
Seh  Cheura  Dhan  Mesai  Delai 
Nahi-ara  Jai  Nai  Delai 
Bali  Haire..... ;-•••••• 

Saya  Nahi-ara  Jai  Nahi  Delai. 

Nahi-ara  Jabo  Kaike 
Tela  Moi  Kinali 
Seh  Tela  Kere  Lukai  Delai 
Haire..i.. 

Nahi-ara  Jai  Nahi  Delai. 

(I  have  pounded  chapped  rice  in  order  to  go  to  my  father  s 
house.  But  some  one  has  mixed  paddy  into  it.  Alas,  I  aim 
not  allowed  to  go  to  my  father’s  house.  I  have  purchased  oil 
in  order  to  go  to  my  father’s  house.  But  somebody  has  hidden 
that  oik  Alas,  I  am  not  allowed  to  go  to  my  father’s  house). 

Besides  these  in  some  social  and  familial  affairs,  the  Hindu 
mythological  facts  have  also  been  included  in  the  Jhumur  songs. 
These  mythological  stories  are  not,  sometimes  depicted  in  to-tor 
but  often  remodelled  by  them  with  their  own  colour  and 
choice.  The  following  is  a  Jhumur  song  the  fact  of  which  has 
been  taken  from  the  Hindu  epic,  Ramayana. 
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Keshalia,  Dhuni  Dhuni  Kande 
Kosholya  Rani, 

Bali  Haire  Hajre  Hai. 

Bharat  Nirpati  Ke  Bhai' 

Harali  Ayodhyapuri 
Ram  O  Chalalai  Banabase 
Bali  Haire  Haire  Hai. 

(Alas  Queen  Koushalya  weeps  shaking  her  head, 

King  Bharat  has  lost  his  brother. 

Ram  has  lost  the  kingdom  of  Ayodhya 

And  Ram  is  also  going  on  exile  to  the  Forest). 

They  also  lament  with  the  sorrow  of  Sitd  the  wife  of  Rdrnd- 

yana  hero,  Ramchandra  when  Rdxvana i,  the  king  of  Lanka  ab¬ 
ducted  her. 

“The  golden  deer  has  deceived  Ram. 

The  King  of  Lanka  has  abducted  Sita. 

She  weeps  bitterly. 

Alas  what  will  happen.” 

In  the  month  of  Mdgh  (January-February)  when  the  Hindus 
•worship  Goddess  Saraswati,  the  Oraons  perform  SadhuSli  or 
Sabdi  m  which  the  Sadhus  (ascetics)  sing  different  Sadhuali 
songs.  These  songs  are  also  sung  during  post-funeral  rite  of 
•some  house  who  have  taken  Sadhudli  mantras. 

Ahu  Ho  Santa  Sha 

Chauka  Chhari  Bausu 
Hiya  Rakhale  Bichhaye 
Gaiyaka  Gabarahi 
Aingena  Lipaye 
Sabe  Sadhu  Chauka  Purai. 

Ahu  Ho  Santa  Sha 

Chauka  Chhari  Bausu 
Hiya  Rakhali  Bichhaye 
Sanekera  Diya  Rahe 
Rupekera  Bati 
Premaka  Tela  Ho 
Bare  Sara  Rati. 

Ahu  Ho  Santa  Sha 

Chauka  Chhari  Bausu . . 
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Siba  Narayan  Guru  Kahe,  Samujahe, 

Siba  Narayan  Phirat  Sansar. 

Ahu  Ho  Santa  Sha 

Chauka  Ghhari  Bausu...-..; . 

[Oh,  you  peace-loving  sages!  Come  along  and  sit  here  keeping 
your  broad  mind  open.  The  courtyard  has  been  bedaubed 
with  cow-dung  paste.  Come  all  and  utter  the  names  o£  gods. 
In  the  lamp  of  gold  with  the  wick  of  silver,  put  in  oil  of  love 
(so  that)  it  keeps  burning  whole  night  (i.e.  whole  life).  Siva , 
and  Narayan  and  Guru  say  that  the  world  is  maintained  by 
them]. 

On  an  analysis  of  this  type  of  songs,  it  would  be  clearly 
evident  that  most  of  these  songs  have  been  inspired  by  Hindu 
religious  ideas.  Prayers  to  Hindu  deities  emerge  prominently 
in  these  songs.  This  is  also  illustrated  in  the  following  Sadhur 
dli  song. 

Oh  hear  the  glory  of,  Siva. 

Oh  hear  the  glory  of  Narayan 
Siva-N drdyajx  have  created  this  land 
Siva-Nckrayan  are  maintaining  this  land 
Oh  you  all  hear  the  tale  of  Siva 
Oh  you  all  hear  the  tale  of  Narayan. 

Here  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  songs  of  this  type  are  totally 
absent  among  the  Oraons  of  Chota  Nagpur,  but  one  would  easily 
find  them  prevalent  among  different  castes  of  Deltaic  Bengal. 

In  the  month  of  Pous  (December-January)  they  observe 
Tusu  festival  (vide  Chapter  on  Magico-Religious  Beliefs  and 
Practices).  They  consider  the  deity  Tusu  as  akin  to  their  dau¬ 
ghter  or  daughter-in-law  or  a  member  of  their  own  family. 
Through  these  songs  they  express  their  sorrows  and  miseries, 
their  joy  and  happiness,  their  utter  poverty  and  depressed  con¬ 
dition,  their  human  love  and  devotion.  In  connection  with 
Tusu  festival  in  the  Chapter  on  Magica-Religious  Beliefs  and 
Practices,  we  have  shown  through  some  songs,  the  familial'  senti¬ 
ment  of  these  people.  Now,  we  shall  give  a  few  more  examples- 

of  Tusu  songs. 

Amar  Tusu  Kaje,  Jabe, 

Khide  Pele  Khabe  Ki  ? 
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De  Tusu  Gayer  Anchal 

Bhat  Machh  Bendhe  Di 

(My  Tusu  will  go  for  work.  What  will  she  take  when  she  feels 
ungry  ?  Tusu ,  give  me  the  hem  of  your  garment.  I  shall 
tie  in  it  boiled  rice  and  fish  curry). 

It  is  not  that  they  always  think  Tusu  as  their  daughter 
or  some  other  relative,  but  sometimes  consider  her  as  a  deity  and 
.50  worship  her. 

“To-day  is  the  last  day 
Of  the  month  of  Pous, 

Oh  girls,  come  all 

And  bring  oil,  flower,  rice 

And  let  us  worship  mother  Tusu’’. 

Tusu  songs  of  different  nature  are  also  sung  by  these  peo- 
p  e.  They  record  different  developmental  works  through  these 
songs.  When  the  new  roads  are  constructed  and  the  cars  start 
.coming  to  the  area,  they  sing: _ 

Gari  Elo  Dhum  Dhum  Kore 
Bansi  De  Tusu  Bar  Kore 
Elo  Gari  Ghole  Gelo, 

Jora  Bansi  Bajfo  Na. 

(The  car  has  come  with  crackling  sound. 

Tusu,  bring  out  and  give  us  the  oboes. 

Car  comes  and  the  car  goes  away 
The  pair  of  flutes  does  not  play). 

The  modern  conveyances  have  brought  the  far-away  places 
near  to  their  house.  The  farthest  one  is  no  longer  far.  They 
can  now  easily  go  to  urban  centres  like  Calcutta  by  bus  within 

a  shoit  time,  and  can  easily  enjoy  the  entertainments  of  the 
.city. 

Tusu  will  go  to  Calcutta  by  Motor  Bus, 

There  Tusu  will  see 
With  utmost  enjoyment 
Cinema  and  circus.” 

In  Tusu  songs,  they  sometimes  project  their  love  for  the 
sweet  hearts  in  the  same  line  with  the  famous  love  of  Krishna 
and  Radha,  the  Hindu  mythological  hero  and  heroine. 
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E  Parate,  O  Parate 

Tangalam  Pliuler  Mala. 

Se  Mala  Sukaye  Gelo 

Elo  Na  Chikana  Kala. 

[In  this  hamlet,  in  that  hamlet,  I  kept  the  garland  of  flower 
hanging  (for  my  Krisna  i.e.  my  lover).  Those  garlands  have 
dried  up.  But  the  beautiful  Kala  (Krisna  i.e.  lover)  has  not  come]. 
At  the  end  of  the  month  of  C haitra  (March-April),  the 
Sarhul  festival  starts.  This  festival  brings  new  life,  new  light 
and  fresh  enthusiasm  among  them  as  at  the  beginning  of  the 
new  year,  new  fruits  and  new  flowers  appear.  The  Sarhul  songs 
(generally  the  songs  of  joy  of  the  new  year)  fill  their  hearts  with 
new  pleasure  and  fresh  zeal.  They  sing  in  utmost  joy:  — 

Ke  Tara  Kate  Jhatni  Charaya  Jhak 
Nandain  Bane  Bhai 
Ke  Tara  Ghor  Na  Ghore 
Bap  Tara  Kate  Jhatni  Charaya  Jhak, 

Mai  Tara  Ghor  Na  Ghore 
Aho  Nandan  Bone  Bhai 
Mai  Tara  Ghor  Na  Ghore 

([Who  is  felling  tree  ip  your  Garden  of  Eden  ?  Who  is  fencing 
your  garden  ?  Your  father  is  felling  the  tree. 

And  your  Mother  is  fencing. 

Oh!  your  mother  is  fencing  the  Garden  of  Eden). 

When  Sarhul  comes  they  become  busy  with  the  arrange¬ 
ments  of  the  festival. 

Oh  Pahan  let  us  go  for  bath 
The  Sarhul  has  come. 

The  Sarhul  has  come. 

Oh  Pahan  let  us  collect  flower. 

They  wait  for  this  day  as  this  is  for  joy,  recreation,  purity 
and  relaxation.  They  drink,  they  dance,  and  sing  < 

To-day  is  the  day  of  Sarhul 
Let  us  dress  new 

Let  us  wear  the  garland  of  Nim  flower 
Let  us  dance  and  sing 
To-day  is  Sarhul 

Among  the  Oraons  of  Chota-Nagpur  almost  identical 
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songs  can  be  heard.  They  sing  in  joy  and  delight  : _ 

Muno  jhara  Gosain,  botha  jhara! 

Hae-re  Khaddi  manoey! 

Hae-re  Phagu  manoey! 

Gosain  Sarem! 

Hio-hi  dal  dal!  Hio-hi  dal  dal! 

(New  rice-beer  god!  Dregs  of  rice-beer  1 
O,  it  is  Sarhul  ; 

O,  it  is  Phagu! 

The  Phagu  god!  The  Sarhul  god! 

Come!  Let  us  play! 

Come!  Let  us  play!) 

(Roy  :  1928  :  201) 

These  people  of  Sunderban  cannot  take  the  mango  and  jack- 
fruits  until  the  Sarhul  is  finished.  The  little  boys  and  girls- 
become  joyous  and  sonorous  with  the  appearance  of  mango  ancl 
jack-fruit  blossoms  : — - 

Amer  Gachhe  Bol  Dharechhe 
Kanthal  Gachhe  Phul, 

Ivalinagar  Hate  Jaba 
Kinbo  Notun  Dul. 

(The  blossoms  have  appeared  in  the  Mango  tree. 

The  blossoms  have  appeared  in  the  Jack-fruit  tree. 

I  shall  go  to  the  market  at  Kalinagar 
I  shall  purchase  a  new  ear-ring). 

It  is  not  only  during  religious  festivities  that  they  sing,  but 
during  marriage  or  such  other  social  ceremonies  also  they 
burst  out  with  songs  and  dances.  Even  without  any  occasion 
the  young  boys  are  seen  to  sing-  In  connection  with  marriage 
we  have  cited  various  marriage  songs.  Here  are  a  few  more 
of  such  songs  or  gists  thereof:- — • 

“The  music  is  heard  in  the  village. 

To-day  Sahadev  is  going  to  marry. 

Rub  your  face  with  powder,  Sahadev. 

Dress  yourself  new,  Sahadev. 

You  are  going  to  marry  fo-day.” 

Sahadev’s  friends  cut  jokes  and  make  fun  with  him  as 
Sahadev  is  going  to  marry  to-day.  Sahadev’s  house  is  devoicE' 
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of  any  wife.  The  old  mother  asks  him  to  bring  a  wife. 
Sahadev  agrees. 

Mother,  keep  the  door  open 
I  shall  bring  your  daughter-in-law 
Mother,  keep  the  courtyard  clean 
I  shall  bring  your  daughter-in-law. 

The  Oraons  of  Chota-Nagpur  also  sing  such  marriage 
songs.  Archer02  has  cited  one  of  such  songs:  — 

You  have  sold  your  daughter,  mother 

You  have  done  well 

Your  house  is  empty 

You  have  brought  a  daughter-in-law,  mother 

You  have  done  well 

Your  house  is  bright. 

Besides  the  above  songs  connected  with  different  socio- 
religious  festivities,  they  also  sing  different  love  songs.  Perso- 
nal  love  constitutes  another  principal  theme  in  their  folk  songs. 
Their  psychology  of  love  is  to  develop  keen  attraction  and 
attachment  to  one  of  the  opposite  sex — the  beloved  sweet-heart. 
They  give  expression  to  their  emotion  and  passionate  love 
for  the  opposite  sex  through  these  love-lor,es.  The  proverty, 
the  misery  and  the  distress  ofi  their  routine-life  cannot  bale 
out  love  from  their  hearts.  When  the  youth  blooms  in  their 
heart,  they  develop  a  sweet  sensation  of  the  mysterious  affairs 
of  -life  that  get  expression  in  these  love  songs.  It  is  true  that 
they  are  not  rich  with  the  luxuriance  of  love  lyrics,  still  their 
stolid  hearts  become  sonorous  with  raving  lure  of  this  mys¬ 
terious  sensation  when  youth  develops  in  them. 

Piya  Amar  Asbe  Bole 

Bose  Achhi  Patha  Cheye, 

Amar  Piya  Asbe  Je  Go 

Sanjer  Bela  E  Path  Diye, 

Pirit  Amar  Jwale  Buke 
E  Pirit  Kare  Dibo  ? 

Amar  Piya  Ale  Pare 

Pirit  Diye  Ghare  Libo. 
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(I  am  awaiting  for  the  arrival  of  my  beloved ;  she  will  come 
by  this  way.  In  this  evening  she  will  come.  My  love  blazes 
in  my  bosom,  to  whom  shall  I  give  that  ?  When  my 
beloved  will  come,  I  shall  give  it  to  her  and  take  her  home). 

The  nature  nourishes  these  folk-minds  with  its  beauties 
and  serenity.  They  learn  to  love,  and  sometimes  witness 
and  feel  their  beloved  in  different  objects — this  comparison 
of  the  one’s  beloved  with  other  personal  or  impersonal  body 
is  what  Sokolov63  calls  “psychological  paralleism” .  Here 
they  sometimes  identify  their  lovers  with  mythical  divinities. 
They  are  also  conscious  that  this  secret  love  will  be  considered  by 
the  society  to  be  a  breach  of  social  rule,  still  they  continue. 

Hame  Na  Janali  Duti 
Hame  Na  Janali, 

Sunder  Kamal  Kaya, 

Kulme  Dubali 
Duti,  Hame  Na  Janali 
Dhal  M'andar  Bansi  Suni 
Bahar  Bheli 
Duti,  Hame  Na  Janali. 

JOh,  why  did  you  not  let  me  know,  my  friend,  for,  your 
lotus-like  beautiful  body,  you  have  immersed  in  the  quagmire, 
and  destroyed  the  family  prestige.  Hearing  the  melodious 
tunes  of  flute,  you  have  forshaken  your  house.  Why  did  you 
not  tell  me  before,  my  friend  ?). 

Their  love  thickens  when  the  rain  comes  or  when  the 
paddy  is  harvested.  The  rain  makes  their  mind  listless  as  it 
happens  with  other  human  beings. 

Their  youthful  heart  becomes  full  with  the  influx  of  love 
at  the  advent  of  rain,  as  to  them,  like  others,  the  rain  time 
love  is  based  on  a  feeling  of  deportation,  and  this  theme  of 
separation  from  the  beloved  sharpens  the  feelings  of  love  in 
them.  They  sing  in  despair,  while  dreaming  of  their  lover. 

The  rain  has  come 

My  house  is  empty 

How  shall  I  spend  the  rainy  days 

My  love,  without  you? 
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The  heart  hankers  after  the  lover.  But  the  cruel  rain 
does  not  allow  these  two  thirsty  souls  to  be  together.  The 
rain  at  last  ceases.  The  paddy  in  the  held,  getting  the 
chilly  touch  of  winter,  turns  golden.  The  harvest  starts 
The  heart  becomes  full  of  ardent  desire  to  meet  the  beloved. 
What  is  the  use  of  taking  home  this  golden  paddy  if  the 
house  is  devoid  of  the  lover? 

The  paddy  in  the  held  has  ripened. 

The  smell  of  it  impregnates  the  wind. 

When,  my  love,  will  you  come 

With  garland  of  water-lilly  in  your  neck 

And  cook  this  rice  for  me  ? 

The  folk  songs  of  the  Oraons  of  Sunderban  receive  the 
mixed  expression  of  their  tradition  and  the  regional  influence, 
•though  the  latter  dominates  over  the  former.  They  learn  some 
of  the  songs  from  their  neighbouring  castes  and  communities, 
but  in  many  cases,  they  prepare  the  songs  themselves.  Very 
recently  cinema  and  radio  songs  have  increased  the  taste  for 
modern  songs,  and  thus  sometimes  in  their  festive  occasions 
specially  during  social  ceremonies  like  marriage  etc.,  they  sing 
•cinema  or  radio  songs.  Of  the  cinema  songs,  the  Bengali  films 
have  absolute  predominance  as  usually  they  do  not  know 
Hindi,  nor  relish  Hindi  films. 

So  long  we  have  discussed  the  folk-songs  as  sung  by  the 
Oraons  of  Sunderban.  Now  we  shall  give  some  folk  tales  of 
these  people.  These  stories  may  be  grouped  into  two  cate¬ 
gories  (i)  Tales  of  olden  times  or  mvthical  stories  (ii)  Recent 
or  modern  stories.  Some  of  these  stories  are  presented  here 
just  to  give  an  idea  about  the  sort  of  tales  prevalent  here. 
The  first  two  of  these1  belong  to  the  former  category  i.e.  mytho¬ 
logical  stories. 

<I)  THE  LEGEND  OF  CREATION: 

Long,  long  ago,  in  time  immemorial  Bhagwan  or  Dharma 
created  the  Sun,  fhe  Moon,  the  Stars  and  the  Earth.  At 
that  time  on  the  earth,  there  were  no  animals,  plants  etc.  but 
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only  water.  This  condition  of  earth  prevailed  for  a  long  time. 
Then  the  Supreme  God  levelled  the  uneven  earth  with  an 
iron  leveller,  and  then  created  plants,  aquatic  animals  and 
different  land  animals.  Then  one  day  he  thought  of  creating 
human  beings.  He  made  two  earthen  figures,  resembling  man, 
one  male  and  the  other  female,  and  allowed  these  to  dry  in 
the  sun.  When  these  dried  up,  he  hrst  endowed  the  male  figure 
with  life  and  then  the  female  one,  and  thus  the  hrst  male  and 
female  human  beings  came  into  existence  on  the  earth.  They 
then  maintained  lives  with  the  plants  and  animals  of  the  earth. 
When  they  grew  up,  the  Dharmu  united  them  in  marriage, 
and  from  their  union  the  present  human  population  originated. 

(II)  THE  STORY  OF  KARAM  RAJA  : 

Some  of  the  Oraons  of  the  Sunderban  area  observe  Karam 
festival  in  the  month  of  Bhfidra  (August-September).  At  the 
end  of  the  pujd,  different  tales  connected  with  and  eulogising 
Karam  Raja  and  Karam  festival,  are  read. 

The  following  is  one  such  story:  Long,  long  time  ago' 
in  a  kingdom,  there  were  two  brothers— Karam  and  Dharam. 
Of  these  two,  Karam  was  very  active  and  toiled  the  whole  day 
doing  different  jobs.  But  Dharam  had  a  quite  opposite 
character.  He  was  gentle,  scrupulous,  and  religious  minded. 
He  spent  most  of  his  time  performing  various  religious 
duties.  One  day,  they  both  went  to  the  King  of  the  state,  and 
prayed  for  money.  The  King  asked  both  of  them  what  they 
would  do  wdth  the  money.  Karam  said  that  he  would  go 
on  a  voyage  for  trading,  but  Dharam  said  he  would  purchase 
a  plot  of  land  with  the  money  and  cultivate  therein  flowers 
suitable  for  worshipping  gods  and  live  on  the  proceeds  of 
their  sale.  The  King  gave  money  to  each  of  them.  With: 
the  money,  Karam  made  arrangements  and  undertook  a 
voyage  for  trading  and  soon  amassed  a  lot  of  wealth.  On  the 
other  hand,  Dharam  purchased  with  the  money  a  rocky  piece 
of  unfertile  land,  on  which  he  toiled  hard  with  devotion  and 
succeded  in  growing  plenty  of  large  beautiful  nice-smelling, 
flowers,  which  drew  admiration  of  all  people.  A  group  of  101 
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fairies  used  to  travel  to  Kailash  for  worshipping  Mahddeva 
every  night  in  a  chariot  following  an  airy  route  over 
Dharam’s  flower  garden.  Noticing  the  beautiful  fragrant 
flowers  of  Dharam’s  garden,  they  used,  to  lower  the  chariot, 
park  it  in  front  of  the  garden,  pluck  all  the  blossomed 
flowers  and  then  resume  their  journey  to  Kailash  to  worship 
Mahddeva  with  these  flowers.  Dharam  was  astonished  to  And 
his  garden  denuded  of  all  the  bloomed  flowers,  and  lay  in 
ambush  to  catch  the  thieves.  At  dead  of  night,  he  discovered 
a  chariot,  standing  in  front  of  his  garden,  and  he  remained 
catching  hold  of  the  chariot  by  one  wheel. 

The  fairies  returned  to  their  chariot  after  plucking  all 
the  flowers  of  Dharam’ s  garden,  and  when  they  tried  to 
restart  the  chariot  for  their  journey  to  Kailash,  it  would  not 
move.  They  looked  round  and  discovered  that  their  chariot 
was  immobilised  by  Dharam  who  accused  them  of  the  serious 
financial  loss  caused  to  him  by  them,  night  after  night, 
particularly  as  he  was  finding  it  difficult  to  give  a  square  meal  a 
day  to  his  own  people.  The  fairies  disclosed  their  identity 
and  asked  him  to  seek  from  them  a  boon  which  he  did.  They 
were  pleased  and  gave  him  a  boon  to  the  effect  that  even  if  a 
single  grain  of  rice  wood  be  cooked  in  his  house,  the  entire 
inner  space  of  the  cooking  pot  would  be  completely  filled  up 
with  cooked  rice  by  their  boon,  and  so  his  people  would 
no  longer  remain  half  starved.  They,  further,  instructed  him 
to  worship  them  on  the  11th  or  12th  day  of  the  month  of 
Bhadra,  and  ask  for  any  relief  from  them  which  would  be 
granted  by  them  and  he  would  get  whatever  needed,  if  he 
prayed  after  planting  in  the  ground  a  branch  of  a  particular  tree 
and  worshippig  the  same  carefully,  wearing  a  new  cloth. 

Dharam’s  financial  position  improved  by  virtue  of  the 
boon  of  the  fairies.  He  intended  to  perform  the  worship  of 
the  fairies,  but  as  he  did  not  possess  all  the  articles  necessary 
for  the  pujd,  he  prayed  To  the  fairy  goddesses  for  having  thie 
necessary  items.  With  the  grace  of  the  fairies,  Dharam  had 
everything  necessary  for  the  pujd-  All  his  neighbours  also 
assembled  in  his  courtyard  to  witness  the  pujd. 

In  the  meantime,  Kariam-,  grown  rich  by  profitable  trade. 
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returned  with  his  ship  laden  with  treasurers,  and  his  ship  laid 
anchor  in  the  river  by  the  side  of  his  village.  He  wanted  his 
ship  to  be  unloaded,  but  no  one  would  go  to  work  there  from 
Dharam’s  house  where  they  were  witnessing  Dharam’s  puja . 
I  his  infuriated  Karam,  and  he  rushed  to  Dharam’s  house,  pulled 
out  the  branch  planted  by  Dharam  for  worship  and  spoiled 
everything  arranged  for  the  puja,  and  threw  away  the  branch 
with  such  force,  that  it  went  off  to  a  very  distant  place  beyond 
seven  rivers. 

Immediately  after,  he  learnt  that  his  ship,  suffered  a  wreck 
from  a  sudden  storm,  and  sank  with  all  the  treasures  he  had 
earned  with  hard  toil  all  these  days.  He  became  extremely 
mortified  and  wept  profusely.  His  brother  Dharam  consoled 
him  and  advised  him  to  pray  to  the  fairies  for  regaining  his 
lost  fortune  which  he  did.  The  fairies  advised  him  to  seek  out 
and  get  back  the  branch  of  the  trees  thrown  away  by  him  and 
worship  the  same  devoutly  in  the  proper  manner,  when  only 
he  would  regain  his  lost  fortune.  Karam  set  out  on  a  perilous 
journey,  suffering  terrible  hardships.  Apparently  nice  drinking 
water  was  converted  into  dirty  mire,  filled  with  worms  as 
soon  as  he  tried  to  drink  it  to  quench  his  unbearable  thirst; 
Troubled  with  uncheckable  hunger,  he  begged  for  food,  but  no¬ 
body  would  help  him,  nor  any  one  would  heip  him  to  cross 
the  river  beyond  which  the  branch  had  fallen.  In  spite  of  all 
these  troubles  he  proceeded  on  and  on,  and  a  kind  crocodile 
offered  to  help  him  to  cross  the  seventh  river  if  he  would  agree 
to  remove  from  the  crocodile’s  back  a  peg  that  had  been 
lodged  there.  He  agreed,  and  reaching  the  other  side  of  the 
river,  he  kept  his  word  and  removed  the  peg  from  the  crocodile’s 
back.  At  last,  he  got  back  the  branch  thrown  away  by  him. 
He  bowed  to  the  branch,  and  with  all  reverence  brought  it  back 
to  his  village  where  the  branch  was  planted  again  with  meticu¬ 
lous  care,  and  all  necessary  formality  and  the  worship  was 
performed  by  him,  with  the  result  that  he  regained  all  his  lost 
treasures. 

Thus,  the  festival  was  named  as  Karam  Puja  and  the 
branch  as  Karam  branch. 
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(Ill)  THE  OLD  WOMAN  AND  THE  THIEF  : 

In  a  village,  there  lived  a  very  miserly  old  woman.  In  that 
village,  there  also  lived  a  very  notorious  thief  who  was  so 
clever  that  he  would  not  leave  behind  any  clue  that  would 
enable  anyone  to  detect  him  as  the  thief.  One  day  he  stole 
some  money  and  other  articles  from  the  house  of  that  old 
woman.  The  woman  became  angry  over  this  and  planned  to 
teach  the  thief  a  good  lesson.  After  a  few  days  she  went  to  hei 
son-in-law’s  house  and  stayed  there  for  sometimes.  After  a  few 
days  when  she  came  back  to  her  own  house,  she  whispered  to  her 
neighbours  that  her  son-in-law  had  given  her  a  pitchei  full 
of  gold  coins  and  that  she  had  kept  the  pifcher  somewhere  in  the 
kitchen.  After  finishing  her  kitchen  duties  at  night,  she  kept 
an  wood-apple  on  the  burning  oven,  a  Singi  fish  (Heteropneustes 
fossilis)  inside  a  pitcher  containing  water,  a  sharp-edged  scythe 
at  the  doorway  of  the  kitchen  and  a  rick  of  cowdung  on  the 
courtyard  in  front  of  the  kitchen,  and  with  a  long  bamboo  pole 
in  hand,  she  remained  hiding  nearby. 

At  midnight,  the  thief  came  and  broke  into  the  kitchen. 
He  searched  here  and  there  inside  the  kitchen  but  could  not 
trace  out  the  golden  coins.  Then  he  thought  the  old  woman 
might  have  kept  the  pitcher  within  the  oven,  and  as  soon  as 
he  put  his  hand  inside  the  oven,  the  wood  apple,  kept  therein 
by  the  old  woman,  exploded  with  great  force  and  the  hot  con¬ 
tents  of  the  wood-apple  burnt  his  facie  and  body.  In  order  to 
relieve  his  pain,  he  put  his  hand  inside  the  pitcher  which 
he  thought  contained  cold  water  only.,  But  he  was  soon  disillu- 
tioned  as  the  Singi  fish  (kept  therein  by  the  old  woman)  gave 
him  a  sharp  prick  with  its  poison-charged  sharp-spike  by  the 
side  of  its  head  and  the  thief  began  suffering  from  unbearable 
pain  which  made  him  jump  up,  and  tried  to  quickly  get  out  of 
the  kitchen,  and  in  a  hurry  he  placed  his  foot  on  the  sharp  scythe 
(kept  at  the  doorway  by  the  old  woman)  and  sustained  a  big 
cut  in  the  leg.  He  then  jumped  out  of  the  kitchen  and  tried 
to  run  away  but  fell  on  the  heap  of  soft  cowdung  and  slipped 
down  to  the  ground  and  broke  his  leg.  d  he  old  woman  then 
started  shouting  that  a  thief  had  come  to  her  home.  The  vil- 
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lagers  came  running  and  caught  the  thief.  The  thief  begged 
for  mercy  and  rubbing  his  nose  on  the  ground,  made  a  solemn 
vow  that  he  would  never  again  take  to  stealing.  The  old 
woman  became  satisfied  with  the  punishment  already  suffered 
by  the  thief  and  released  him. 

(IV)  THE  OLD  MAN  AND  THE  JACKAL  : 

Once  upon  a  time  an  old  man  and  his  old  wife  lived  in  a 
place.  Every  morning  the  old  man  used  to  go  to  plough  his 
field  and  at  noon  his  wife  used  to  carry  to  the  field  his  lunch 
of  stale!  rice.  A  jackal,  who  noticed  this  day  after  day,  thought 
of  cheating  the  old  woman  and  eat  away  her  husband’s  lunch. 
He  met  the  old  woman  next  day  as  soon  as  she  started  from 
home,  and  in  a  friendly  way  offered  to  carry  the  load  of  the 
lunch  till  she  crossed  the  canal.  The  old  woman  believed  the 
jackal  and  allowed  him  to  carry  the  lunch  pot.  The  jackal 
proceeded  ahead  quickly,  and  when  out  of  sight  of  the  old 
wToman,  ate  the  whole  of  the  lunch,  and  when  the  old  woman 
came  up,  he  told  her  thaf  the  lunch  had  accidentally  fallen  into 
the  cannel  and  handed  over  the  empty  pot  to  her.  The  old 
woman  went  to  her  husband  crying  all  the  way  and  narrated 
everything  to  her  husband,  who  could  see  through  the  trick  of 
the  jackal,  and  consoled  her  saying  that  he  would  teach  the 
wicked  fellow  a  lesson. 

He  told  his  wife  the  details  of.  his  plan  for  the  next  day 
and  she  stopped  crying.  Next  day  in  the  morning,  the  wife 
dressed  like  a  male  and  went  to  the  field  to  plough,  and  the 
old  man,  dressed  like  his  wife  started  at  noon  for  the  field 
with  the  lunch  pot.  Thinking  him  to  be  the  old  woman,  the 
jackal  again  thought  of  playing  the  trick,  and  eat1  away  the 
lunch.  He  offered  his  services  to  carry  the  lunch  pot  beyond 
canal.  With  the  lunch  pot,  he  went  ahead  quickly  and  finished 
the  lunch  and  as  soon  as  the  old  man  dressed  like  his  wife 
came  up,  regretted  the  accident  of  the  lunch  having  dropped 
into  the  canal,  and  asked  him  to  follow  so'  that  he  could  show 
how  the  accident  had  happened.  As  soon  as  the  jackal  was 
about  to  show  how  the  accident  had.  happened,  the  old  man 
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cought  hold  of  his  tail  and  severed  it  from  the  body  with  a 
knife.  The  jackal  realised  that  he  was  tricked  by  the  old  man, 
and  ran  away  saying  that  he  would  trouble  the  old  man  by 
polluting  his  plough.  Next  day  the  old  man  planted  a  few 
nails  into  the  plough’s  handle.  At  night  the  jackal  came  up 
to  the  old  man’s  house  and  having  evacuated  his  bowels  there, 
began  to  daub  on  the  handle  of  the  plough  the  faecal  matter, 
with  his  hand.  But  no  sooner  had  he  started  it  then  he  sustained 
cuts  on  his  hand  from  the  sharp  ends  of  the  nails,  planted 
therein  by  the  old  man,  and  ran  away,  shouting  to  the  old 
man  that  he  would  take  revenge  by  catching  his  fowls.  Next 
evening  the  old  man  remained  hiding  inside  the  fowlshed, 
and  when  the  jackal  stole  into  the  shed  at  night  to  kill  the 
fowls  the  old  man  gave  him  severe  blow  at  which  the  jackal 
ran  away  shouting  that  he  would  wreck  vengence  by  killing  his 
sheep. 

The  old  man  remained  hiding  inside  the  sheep-sty  in  the 
evening,  and  at  midnight1  when  the  jackal  stole  into  the  shed 
to  kill  sheep,  the  old  man!  gave  the  jackal  a  severe  blow.  The 
jackal  ran  away  cursing  the  old  man  and  shouting  that  he 
would  tease  the  old  man  and  make  his  life  miserable. 

The  old  man  thought  out  a  plan  to  effectively  eliminate 
pus  source  of  trouble  and  explained  the  details  thereof  to 
his  wife.  Next  morning  the  old  man  remained  in  hiding  and 
the  old  woman  started  lamenting  piteously,  and  going  to  the 
forest  with  a  basket,  started  collecting  dry  branches  of  trees. 
Hearing  her  cry,  the  jackal  approached  her  and  enquired 
about  the  cause.,  She  said  that  her  husband  died  suddenly 
sometime  ago,  and  she  was  collecting  dry  fire-wood  to  cook  the 
funeral  feast  for  her  husband’s!  death.  The  jackal  offered  to 
help  her  if  he  would  be  invited  to  that  feast.  She  agreed.  Then 
the  jackal  called  his  friends  and  all  became  busy  collecting  a 
huge  quantity  of  dry  branches  and  carrying  the  same  to  the 
old"  woman’s  courtyard,  and  the  old  woman  invited  them  to 
the  funeral  feast.  On  the  night  of  the  date  of!  funeral  feast 
declared  by  her,  she  started  cooking  and  the  wicked  tail-less 
jackal  along  with  other  jackals  came  and  waited  for  the  feast. 
When  the  woman  finished  baking  bread,  she  asked  fhe 
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jackals  to  sit  separately  at  good  distance  from  each  other  in. 
the  dark  corner  of  the  courtyard,  so  that  they  might  not 
quarrel  with  each  other  while  eating.  She  served  some  food  to 
all  of  them  and  as  they  were1  busy  in  eating,  the  old  man  came 
out  of  his  hiding  place  and  with  a  rope  in  his  hand,  came 
stealthily  from  behind  the  tailless  jackal  and  suddently  tied 
him  down  firmly  with  the  rope  and  started  giving  him  such 
a  good  beating  that  the  wicked  tailless  jackal  started  crying 
aloud  and  prayed  to  be  excused,  but  the  old  man  would  not 
stop  till  it  died.  Meanwhile,  the  old  man’s  friends  around., 
who  too  were  hiding,  rushed  out  at  other  jackals  and  they  all 
ran  away  in  panic.  Thus,  the  wicked  cunning  fellow  was  really 
taught  a  good  lesson  and  effectively  eliminated. 

RIDDLES 

Like  the  Oraons  of  Chota-Nagpur,  the  Sunderban 
Oraons  also  enjoy  riddles.  A  few  examples  are  given  below: — - 
(i)  A  thing  that  lives  in  water  but  also  dies  in  touch 
of  water — Saif.. 

(ii)  An  old  white  woman  has  come  out  of  a  cage _ 

Cotton 

(iij)  A  thousand  fire-flies  on  a  blue  Sari — Stars  in 
the  sky. 

(iv)  The  boy  with  hundred  eyes  behind— A.  Peacock. 

(v)  A  palmyra-palm  tree  on  a  tank  with  Ire  in  its- 
head — Hubble  bubble 

(vi)  The  man  that  casts  his  net  for  prey — Spider. 

(vii)  Thousand  moons  in  the  pond — Water-lily. 

(viii)  The  living  man  that  can  stir  its  arms  but  cannot 

move — A  tree. 

(ix)  It  has  its  entrails  outside  but  flesh  inside. — A 
paddy  container. 

(x)  The  old  miser  lives  in  a  room  having  no  door — - 
Silk  cocoon. 

(xi)  The  old  man  with  numerous  locks  of  matted 
hair — A  Banian  tree. 

(xii)  The  traveller  that  sees  many  places  of  the  world 
— A  letter. 
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(xiii)  The  sage  that  keeps  its  body  underground  A? 
faddish. 

(xiv)  The  old  man  with  long  beard — Maize. 

(xv)  The  rat  that  commits  nuisance  when  pressed-^ 
Lemon. 

(xvi)  The  animal  that  kills  everything  but  dies  in 
water — Fire. 

(xvii)  The  wood-pecker  with  long  tail — Axe. 

(xviii)  The  bridge  that  connects  heaven  and  earth--. 
Rainbow. 

(xix)  The  old  woman  with  wrinkles  that  cut  the 
jungle — Sickle. 

(xx)  The  man  that  follows  every  one— Shadow. 

OMENS  AND  SUPERSTITIONS: 

The  Oraons  of  Sunderban  believe  in  many  omens  and 
superstitions.  Some  of  these  are  also  prevalent  among  the 
neighbouring  Hindu  castes.  In  connection  with  marriage 
some  of  these  have  already  been  mentioned  and  a  few  more 
are  given  below:  — 

(I)  It  is  considered  as  a  bad  thing  for  a  man  if  somebody 
shows  him  one  eye  (keeping  other  eye  closed). 

(II)  It  is  considered  bad  if  a  cat  or  a  dog  weeps  or  tfwo* 
cats  quarrel  at  dead  of  night. 

(III)  It  is  considered  bad  if  a  man  sneezes  when  he  just 
starts  on  his  journey  or  hears  the  sound  of  sneezing. 

(IV)  The  Hinduised'  Oraons-  consider  it  to  be  bad  to  see  an 
ass  or  a  tortoise  on  the  way. 

(V)  The  Hinduised  Oraons  consider  it  bad  to  see  a  very 
miserly  person  when  he  starts  for  some  work  or  early  in  the 
morning  just  after  getting  up  from  bed, 

(VI)  They  also  consider  it  bad  to  see  a  jackal  on  the  left 
side  or  a  snake  on  t'he  right  side. 

(VII)  It  is  considered  to  be  bad  by  them  to  cross  a  broom. 

(VTII)  If  a  man’s  foot  itches  it  is  believed  that  he  may 

have  to  traverse  a  long  distance. 

(IX)  If  a  man’s  left  eye-lids  fall  rapidly  or  left  eye  quivers,. 
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a  harm  may  happen  to  him.  But  in  case  of  right  eye  it  is  a 
good  omen. 

(X)  They  consider  it  bad  to  take  the  meat  of  a  hen  that 
has  hatched  egg„ 

(XI)  To  start  just  at  midday  (noon)  on  Saturday  or  Thurs¬ 
day  is  bad,  as  no  good  work  will  be  performed;  satisfactorily, 
oil  account  of  starting  at  that  inauspicious  hour. 

(XII)  To  see  a  white  owl  at  night  or  day  is  considered  good 
.and  fortunate,  while  to  see  an  ordinary  grey  owl  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  is  bad. 
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CHAPTER  XII 


PHYSICAL  CHARACTERISTICS 


“The  features  that  we  find  to  predominate  are  excess  of 
jaws  and  mouth,  thick  lips  pushed  out  by  the  projection  of 
the  jaws  and  teeth...... The  fore-head  is  low  and  narrow,  but 

not,  as  a  rule,  receding,  and  the  eyes  have  nothing  very  pecu¬ 
liar  about  them,  often  bright  and  full  with  long  lashes  and 
straight  set,  sometimes  small  and  dim  but  not  oblique. .^..w 
The  colour  of  the  majority  is  of  the  darkest  brown,  almost 
black,  but  the  observer  may  not  only  pick  out  individuals  in 
the  crowd  who  are  of  complexion  as  light  as  the  average 
Hindu”.  (1872:250-251).  These  were  the  remarks  made  by 
Dalton04  about  the  physical  features  of  the  Oraons  of  Chota- 
Nagpur.  Roy  described  them  as  short  slat ured,  narrow  headed 
(Dolico-cephalic)  and  broad  nosed  (Plafyrrhine)  people  with 
dark  brown  complexion  approaching  black,  hair  black  and 
course,  occasionally  tending  to  curl  (wooly  hair  being  rare  and 
not  altogether  unknown);  eyes)  medium  sized  and  occasionally 
small,  the  colour  of  the  iris  dark  without  any  obliquity  in 
the  axis  of  the  eye-lids;  and  jaw  somewhat  projecting,  with 
lips  rather  thick,  and  nose  depressed  at  the  root.  (1915:  80-81). 

The  above  views!  of  Dalton  and  Roy  provide  some  idea 
about  the  physical  features  of  the  kindred  of  the  Sunderban 
Oraons  living  in  Chota-Nagpur  plateau. 

In  order  to  examine  how  far  these  characteristics  are  still 
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borne  by  the  Sunderban  Oraons,  an  anthropometric  survey 
was  carried  out  along  with  the  ethnographic  investigations. 
For  the  purpose  of  this  survey  one  hundred  subjects  were 
measured,  at  random,  all  adults  between  ages  20  to  55. 
Martin’s  technique  (Lehrbuch  der  Anthropologic)  was 
throughout  used  for  taking  these  measurements. 

The  data  obtained  by  us  are  given  in  the  following  pages, 
and  for  the  sake  of  comparison,  the  data  obtained  by  earlier 
.authors  for  the  Oraons  of  other  areas  are  also  given  side  by 
side. 

The  data  in  the  following  tables  are  given  in  four  series :  — 

Series  :  I.  Data  of  the  present  study  among  the 

Oraons  of  Sunderban  (1963)- 

Series  :  II.  Risley’s 65  data  concerning  the  Oraons  of 

'Chota-Nagpur  (1891), 

Series  :  III.  Basu’s 66  figures  about'  the  Oraons  of 

Chota-Nagpur  (1933-34). 

Series  :  IV.  Majumder’s 67  figures  about  the  Oraons  of 
Mirjapur  U.  P.  (1949). 

In  addition  to  the  above  figures  for  the  Oraons,  some  tables 
are  given  with  figures  for  a  few  other  tribes  and  castes,  for  a 
•comparative  picture. 
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TABLE  :  1 


SOMATOMETRIC  MEASUREMENTS  AND  INDICES 


(Collected  during  the  present  study) 


Indices  8c  Measure¬ 
ments  (in  man) 

Mean  +  Stan¬ 
dard  Error 

Standard  Devia¬ 
tion  +  Standard 
Error 

Co-efficient  of 
variation  ± 
Standard  Error 

1 

2 

3 

4 

•Cephalic  Index 

76.74  +  0.42 

4.27  +  0.30 

5,44  +  0.38 

Length-Height 

Index 

67.42  +  0.51 

5.14  +  0.51 

7,63  +  0.54 

Breadth-Height 

Index 

88-74  +  0.75 

7.49  +  0.53 

8.57  +  0.61 

Total  Facial 

Index 

88.76  +  0.55 

5.53  +  0.39 

6.24  +  0.44 

Upper  Facial 

Inlex 

50-30+0.47 

4.67  +  0.33 

9.29  +  0.65 

Nasal  Index 

76.83  +  0.62 

6.24  +  0.44 

8.15  +  0.57 

Nasal  Depth  Index 

:  51.00  +  0.47 

4.70  +  0.33 

9.75  +  0.69 

Zugo-Frontal 

Index 

77.72  +  0.38 

3.84  +  0.27 

4.94  +  0.35 

Zugo-Miandibular 

Index 

74.37+0.30 

3.08  +  0.22 

3.88+0.27 

Stature 

1619.06+5.15 

51.55  +  3.64 

3.18  +  0.22 

Head  Length 

180.74  +  0.64 

6.40  +  0.45 

3.54+0.25 

Head  Breadth 

137.04  +  0.57 

5.66  +  0-40 

4.13+0.29 

Head  Height 

123.26  +  0.88 

8.77+0.62 

7.11  +  0.50 

Minimum  Frontal 

Diameter 

103.48  ±°  .85 

8.48+0.59 

8.19  +  0.58 

Bizygomatic 

129.36+0.51 

5.09  +  0.36 

3.93  +  0.28 

Breadth 

IBigonial  Breadth 

102.72  +  0.42 

4.24  +  0.37 

4.13  +  0.36 
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1 

2 

3 

4 

Nasal  Height 

50.14  +  0.66 

3.32  +  0.23 

6.62  +  0.47 

Nasal  Breadth 

36.90  +  0.22 

2.24  +  0.16 

6.07+0.43 

Nasal  Depth 

23.14  +  0.22 

2.24  +  0.16 

9.67+0.68 

Total  Facial 

Height 

114.14+0.58 

5.83  +  0.41 

5.11+0.36 

Upper  Facial 

Height 

64.92+0.40 

44)0  +  0.28 

6.16  +  0.43 

Horizontal  Cir. 

Head 

527.84+1.5 

14.83  +  1.05 

2.81+0.19 

Chest  Girth 

— Normal 

832.60  +  2.76 

27.59+  1.95 

3.32  +  0.23- 

— Expanded 

857.90  +  2.75 

27".48  +  1.95 

3.20  +  0.23 

Weight  (in  lbs) 

106.22+  1.01 

10.15  +  0.72 

9.57  +  0.6T 

TABLE :  2 
STATURE 

Stature  Class  Frequency  Distribution 

(in  m.m)  (in  percentage) 

Series 

I  II  III  IV 


Very  short  (1300-1499) 

1 

9 

— 

4 

Short  (1500-1599) 

39 

31 

— 

28 

Below  medium  (1600 — 1 639) 

30 

23 

— 

29 

Medium  (1640-1669) 

16 

27 

— 

18 

Above  medium  (1670-1699) 

8 

12 

— 

14 

Tall  (1700-1799) 

6 

5 

— 

6 

Very  tall  (1800-1999) 

— 

— 

— 

— - 

Giant  (2000  and  above) 

— 

— 

— 

— 
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TABLE:  3 

COMPARISON  OF  STATURE 
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TABLE :  8 
CEPHALIC  INDEX 
(Length-Breadth  Index) 

Class  (in  m.m)  Series  (Percentage  Distribution) 


I 

II 

III 

IV 

Hyper  Dolichocephalic 

(-70.4) 

3 

5 

_  21 

Dolichocephalic 

_  71 

(70.5  -  75.9) 

41 

53 

Mesocephalic 

(76.0-80.9) 

48 

35 

—  7 

Brachycephalic 

_  1 

(81.0-85.4) 

5 

6 

Hyper  Brachycephalic 

(85.5  +  ) 

3 

1 

- 1 

TABLE  : 

9 

LENGTH-HEIGHT  INDEX 

Series 

I 

II 

III  IV 

Total  number  of  subjects 

measured 

100 

— 

250  — 

Mean  +  Standard  Error 

— 

(in  m.m)  67.42  +  0.51 

—  65.06  +  0.20  — 

Standard  Deviation 

(in  m.m) 

5.14 

— 

3.30  — 

Co  efficient  of  variation 

(in  m.m) 

7.63 

— 

5.07  — 

TABLE : 

10 

LENGTH-HEIGHT  INDEX 

Class  (in  m.m.) 

Series  (Percentage  Distribution) 

I 

II 

III  IV 

Chamaecephalic  (  -  57.6) 

2 

*— s 

- *  _» 

Orthocephalic  (57.7  -  62.5) 

20 

— 

-  - 

Hypsicephalic  (62.6  + ) 

78 

— 

-  - 
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TABLE  :  11 


BREADTH  HEIGHT  INDEX 

Series 

I 

II 

Ill 

IV 

Total  Number  of  subjects 
measured 

100 

250 

— 

Mean  +  Standard  Error 

(in  m.m.)  88.74  +  0.75 

_  87.62  +  0.27 

Standard  Deviation 
(in  m.m.) 

7.49 

- , 

4.30 

■j — 

Co-efficient  of  variation 
(in  m.m.) 

8.57 

— 

4.91 

— ■ 

TABLE  :  12 

BREADTH  HEIGHT 

INDEX 

Class  (in  m.m.)j 

Series 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

Tapeinocephalic  (  —  78.9) 
Metriocephalic 

(79.0  -  84.9) 
Acrocephalic  (85.0  +  ) 

16 

18 

66 

— 

2.4 

22.8 

74.8 

— 

COMPARISON  OF  MEASUREMENTS  AND  INDICES 

ON  FACE 

TABLE  :  13 

TOTAL  FACIAL  HEIGHT 

Series 

1  n  ni  iv 


Total  Number  of 

Subjects  measured  100  — 

Mean  +  Standard 

Error  (in  m.m.)  114.14  +  0.58  — 

Standard  Devia¬ 
tion  (in  m.m.)  5.83  — < 


250  100 
115.80  +  0.35  113.38  +  0.65 

5.65  6.55 
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I  II 

IH 

IV 

Co  efficient  of  varia- 

■ 

tion(inm.m.)  5.11  _ , 

4.88 

5.78 

TABLE  :  14 

" 

UPPER  FACIAL  HEIGHT 

Series 

I  II 

III 

IV 

Total  Number  of 

Subjects  measured  100  _ 

Mean  ±  Standard 

250 

100 

Error  (in  m.m.)  64.92  +  0.40  _ 

Standard  Devia- 

63.10  +  0.27 

61.58  +  0.42 

tion  (in  m.m.)  4.00  _ 

Co  efficient  of  varia- 

4.39 

4.19 

tion  (in  m.m.)  6.16  _ 

6.96 

6.80 

TABLE:  15 

BI  ZYGOMATIC  BREADTH 

Series 

I  II 

III 

IV 

Total  Number  of 

' 

subjects  measured  100  100 

Mean  4-  Standard 

250 

100 

Error  (in  m.m.)  129.36  +  0.51  130.36  +  0.37 

Standard  Devia- 

130.70  +  0.26 

130.14  +  0.48 

’tion  (in  m.m.)  5.09  3.73 

Coefficient  of 

4.18 

4.81 

variation  3.93  2.89 

3.20 

3.69 

TABLE:  16 

BIGONIAL  BREADTH 

Series 

I  II 

III 

IV 

Total  Number  of 

subjects  measured  100  _ 

250 

100 
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I  II  in  IV 


Mean  ±  Standard 
Error  (in  m.m.) 
Standard  Deviation 
(in  m.m.) 
Co-efficient  of 
variation 


102.72  +  0.42  —  100.00  ±0.31 


4.24  — 

4.95 

4.13  — 

4.95 

97.30  +  0.48 


4.85 

4.97 


TABLE:  17 

MINIMAL  FRONTAL  DIAMETER 

Series 


I 

II 

III  iv 

Total  Number  of 

250  — 

subjects  measured 
Mean  +  Standard 

100 

100 

Error  (in  m.m.)  103.48  +  0.85  101,97  +  0.32  102.10  +  0.^5  - 

Standard  Deviation 
(in  m.m.) 

8.48 

3.19 

3.94  — 

Co-efficient  of 
variation 

8.19 

3.13 

3.86  — * 

TABLE: 

18 

TOTAL  FACIAL  INDEX 

Series 

I 

II  III 

IV 

Number  of  subjects 
measured 

100 

—  250 

100 

Mean  ±  Standard 
Error  (in  m.m.) 

88.76  +  0.55 

_  88.74+0.32 

87.42  +  0.55 

Standard  Deviation 
(in  m.m.) 

5.53 

__  5.05 

5.47 

Co-efficient  of  varia¬ 
tion  (in  m.m.) 

6.24 

_  5.69 

6.25 
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TABLE:  19 

TOTAL  FACIAL  INDEX 


Class  (in  nun.) 

Hypereuryprosopic  (-78.9) 
Euryprosopic  (79.0-83.9) 
Mesoprosopic  (84.0-87.9) 
Leptoprosopic  (88.0-92.9) 
Hyperleptoprosopic  (93.0+) 


Series  (Percentage 
Distribution) 


I 

II 

Ill 

IV 

6 

— 

2.4 

4 

16 

— 

14.8 

25 

38 

— > 

26.0 

29 

24 

— 

37.2 

24 

16 

— 

19.6 

18 

TABLE  :  20 


UPPER  FACIAL  INDEX 
Series 


I  II 

III 

IV 

Number  of  subjects 

measured 

100  — 

250 

100 

Mean  +  Standard 

Error  (in  m.m.)  50.30+0.47  — 

48.95  +  0.22 

42.33  +  0.36 

Standard  Deviation 

(in  m.m.) 

4.67  _ 

3.50 

3.64 

Co-elticient  of  varia- 

tion  (in  nun.) 

9.29  _ 

7.15 

7.69 

TABLE  :  21 

UPPER  FACIAL  INDEX 

Class  (in  m.m.) 

Series  (Percentage  Distribution) 

I 

ii  in 

IV 

Hypereuryne  (  -  42.9) 

4 

, 

9 

Euryne  (43.0-47.9) 

30 

1 

49 

Mesene  (48.0-52.9) 

54 

_ 

34 

Leptene  (53.0-56.9) 

7 

,  .. 

8 

Hyperleptene  (57.0  +  ) 

5 

..  . 
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NASAL  BREADTH 
Series 
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Mesorrhine  (70.0  —  84.9) 
Chamaerrhine  (85.0  —  99.9) 
Hyperchamaeirrhine  ( 1 00.0  + } 
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SHOWING  THE  AVERAGES  OF  DIFFERENT  SOMATIC  MEASUREMENTS 

OF  SOME  TRIBES  OF  INDIA 
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SOMATOSCOPIC  OBSERVATION 


SKIN  COLOUR 

Due  to  the  lack  of  skin  colour  charf  ofi  HAUTFARBEN- 
TAFEL  of  Von  Luschan,  we  had  to  rely  on  naked  eye  obser¬ 
vation  for  grading  of  the  skin  colour  of  these  people.  In  our 
estimation,  73%  were  found  bearing  dark  brown  skin  colour 
and  the  remaining  with  light  brown  colour.  According  to 
Basu,  80  (who  carried  on  this  work  with  the  aforesaid  chart  in 
1959-60  among  the  Oraons  in  Sunderban  area),  No-30  (Martin 
does  not  suggest  any  descriptive  form  for  this  colour,  which 
however,  agrees  closely  with  No-31  described  by  Martin  as  ‘Dark 
Brown’,  and  as  such,  may  be  counted  with  the  latter)  has  the 
highest  frequency  (38%).  It  is  followed  by  No-32  (Reddish 
Brown — 18%),  No-25  (light  brown — -16%)  and  No-23  (light 
Brown — 15%).  In  the  colour  of  inner  aspect  of  the  arm  the 
highest  frequency  (25%)  occurs  in  No-25  (light  brown). 

HAIR  FORM 

The  Oraons  of  Sunderban,  in  majority  of  the  cases  (81%), 
possess  low  waves,  and  the  rest  of  them  have  deep  waves. 

HAIR  TEXTURE 

In  62%  of  the  cases  the  hair  of  the  Oraons  of  Southern 
Bengal  has  medium  texture  and  in  the  remaining  cases,  it  is 
somewhat  coarse. 

HAIR  COLOUR 

Basu, a  (working  with  hair  colour  chart  of  HAARFAR- 
BEN-TAFEL  of  Fischer)  found  42%  belonging  to  No-27,  41%' 
to  No-28  and]  16%  having  grey  hair. 

EYE-COLOUR 

Basu  92  (who  examined  eye  colour  against  AUGENFAR- 
BEN-TAFEL  of  Martin  and  Schultz)  is  of  opinion  that  highest 
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frequency  (42%)  is  present  in  No- 13  (Brown)  which  is  followed 
by  No- 14  (Dark  brown  24%)  and  No-15  (Deep  dark  brown- 
25  %).  No-11  and  No-12  have  insignificant  frequencies. 

IRIS 

In  majority  of  the  cases  (64%)  the  iris  is  homogenous. 
In  31%  the  eyes  are  rayed  and  in  5%  it1  is  speckled. 

SCLERA 

In  most  of  the  cases  (97%)  the  sclera  is  dull. 

EYE-SLIT 

Among  all  the  subjects  observed  and  examined,  the  eye- 
slit  is  straight,  no  obliquity  being  observed  among  them. 

eye-fold 

No  eye-fold  or  epicanthic  fold  is  present  among  these 
people  of  Sunderban. 

eye-brow 

Eye-brows  in  majority  of  the  cases  (82%)  are  medium,  in 
12%  these  are  thin  and  in  6%'  thick. 

In  majority  of  the  cases  (86%)  the  brows  are  separated,  in 
10%  these  are  somewhat  connected  and  in  the  remaining  cases, 
marked  connection  may  be  noticed. 

SUPRA  ORBITAL  RIDGE 

In  85%  of  the  cases  the  supra-orbital  ridge  is  imperoep^ 
tible,  whereas  in  11%  of  the  cases  it  occurs  as  traces.  Moderate 
ridge  may  be  noticed  in  the  rest  of  the  cases. 

NASION  DEPRESSION 

Shallow  depression  may  be  noticed  in  a  remarkable  number 
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of  cases  (63%)  which  is  followed  by  medium  (33%)  and  deep 

(4%). 

NASAL  BRIDGE 

Nasal  bridge  among  majority  of  the  Oraons  (82%)  is 
straight,  in  16%,  it  is  concave  and  in  2%  convex. 

NASAL  SEPTUM 

Horizonlal  nasal  septum  is  prevalent  in  a  large  number 
of  Oraons  (56%)  In  32%  it  slants  upwards  and  in  12%  down¬ 
wards, 

forehead 

SLOPE 

Slope  is  medium  in  53%;  of  the  cases  and  straight  is  45%. 
Marked  slope  is  present  only  in  2%  of  the  cases., 

HEIGHT 

In  majority  of  the  cases  (65%)  the  height  of  the  forehead 
is  medium.  High  heighted  forehead  is  present  only  in  30% 
cases.  It  is  low  in  the  remaining  cases. 

BREADTH 

Breadth  of  the  forehead  is  medium  in  most  of  the  cases 
(74|%),  broad  forehead  which  is  not  uncommon,  is  present  in 
111%  of  the  cases.  Narrow  forehead  is  insignificant  (7%). 

LIPS 

Thick  lips  are  the  characteristic  of  the  Oraons  of  Stinderban. 
It  is  present  in  85%  of  the  cases,  though  medium  lips  are  pre¬ 
sent  in  15%. 

LIPS-EVERSION 

In  48%  of  the  cases  eversion  is  absent,  but  in  51%  of  the 
cases  slight  eversion  may  be  noticed. 


26(4) 
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CHIN 


Chin  is  oval,  (71%)  and  of  medium  development  (89|%), 
though  square  (14%')  and  pointed  (12%)  chins  are  not  infre¬ 
quent.  Prominently  developed  chin  is  present  in  11%'  of  the 
cases.. 

PROGNATHISM 

Prognathism  is  absent  in  majority  of  the  cases  (71%),  but 
slight  prognathism  is  present  in  18%,  10%'  of  whom  show 
alveolar  prognathism. 

EAR  LOBE 

Among  58%’  of  the  Oraons  of  Sunderban  the  ear  lobe  is 
attached  and  in  42%  it  is  separated, 

INCISOR  FOLD 

In  majority  of  the  cases  (95%),  the  incisor  fold  is  slight; 
in  4%  it  is  medium. 

BODY  MUSCULATURE 

Body  musculature  is  medium  among  a  large  number  ofc 
Oraons  (81%),  weak  in  10%  and  is  markedly  weak  in  3%. 

In  general  the  following  observations  may  be  made  about 
the  Oraons  of  Sunderban. 

69%' — Short  and/or  medium  statured. 

89%  —  Dolico  and/or  meso  cephalled. 

78%  —  Hypsicephalled. 

66%  Acrocephalled. 

38  %  —  Mesoprosopy. 

54%  —  Mesene. 

74%  —  Mesorrhine. 

Somatoscopically  it  is  seen  from  the  present  study  that 
in  the  majority  of  cases  skin  colour  on  forehead  is  dark  brown 
(No.  30)  and  in  the  inner  arm  light  brown  (No.  25),  hair  low 
wavy  and  between  No.  27  and  No.  28;  eyes  brown  (No.  13) 
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with  straight  slit  ;  forehead  medium  sloped  to  straight ;  nasal 
depression  shallow  to  medium  and  nasal  bridge  straight ,  lips 
thick  and  slightly  everted  and  musculature  medium. 

The  comparative  study  of  the  physical  characteristics  of  the 
Oraons  show  that  there  are  some  differences  between  the  data 
of  our  study  and  those  of  the  earlier  investigators  in  certain 
respects.  It  is  not  possible  to  state  definitely  how  far  environ¬ 
mental  influences  are  responsible  for  the  differences  bet¬ 
ween  the  Oraons  of  Sunderban  and  of  other  areas  (Chota- 
Nagpur  and  Mirjapur)  unless  intensive  work  in  wider  prespcc- 
tive  is  undertaken.  Some  differences  are  also  noticeable  in  the 
data  of  different  investigators  of  Ghota  Nagpur  Oraons  too. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  know  the  factors  responsible  for 
these  differences. 

ABO  BLOOD  GROUPS  AMONG  THE  ORAONS 
OF  SUNDERBAN 

The  serological  data  (published  by  different  authors)  are 
given  in  Tables  30  and  31  (pp.  404  and  405).  From  Table  30, 
we  get  the  results  as  follows :  — 

X3  between  I  and  V  —  19.37 
X3  between  II(  and  V  —  0.30 
X2  between  III  and  V  —  0.76 
X2  between  IV  and  V  —  0.00 
X2  between  I  and  III —  13.52 

It  is  apparent  from  Table  30  as  also  from  the  values  of 
X2  that,  except  No.  1  (Ranchi  Oraons  by  Sarkar),  the 
Nazat  (Sunderban)  Oraons  agree  with  the  Oraons  of  other 
areas  (Nos.  11,  111  and  IV)  both  at  1%  and  5%  level.  The  diffe¬ 
rence  between  1  and  V  is  significant,  whereas  that  between 
I  and  III  is  insignificant. 
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THE  ABO  BLOOD  GROUP  OF  THE  ORaONS  OF  NAZAT  (SUNDERBAN) 
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CHAPTER  XIII 

CONCLUDING  REMARKS 


In  the  foregoing  chapters  an  attempt  has  been  made  to 
present  the  materials  about  the  Oraons  of  Sunderban  in  a 
systematic  way  and  discussions  have  been  made  in  detail,' 
as  far  as  possible  to  build  up  a  true  societal  profile  of  these 
people  in  their  new  environment.  This  gives  a  fairly  compre¬ 
hensive  picture  of  the  different  aspects  of  their  life  and  acti¬ 
vities. 

Along  with  the  above,  a  picture  of  the  Oraons  of  Ranchi 
area  regarding  the  aspect  under  discussion  in  each  chapter,  has 
also  been  presented  in  short  in  order  to  show,  how  far  these 
Oraons  of  Sunderban  have  deviated  from  their  traditional  cul¬ 
ture,  and  to  what  extent  they  have  absorbed  newer  traits  and 
attuned  and  adjusted  fheinselves  to  the  new  environment 
and  have  assumed  a  new  cultural  pattern.  This,  we  hope,  will 
be  of  particular  interest  to  those  who  are  keen  about  the 
study  of  the  process  of  integration  and  acculturation. 

The  data  have  been  presented  and  discussions  made  in 
each  chapter  of  the  book,  in  a  way  asi  would  be  helpful  to 
different  categories  of  personnel  working  for  and  among  these 
people.  This  work  is  expected  to  remove  a  long-felt:  need  for 
a  suitable  monographic  handbook,  as  no  systematic  and  scien¬ 
tific  data  about  fhe  present-day  conditions  of  these  Oraons 
were  available.  Due  to  paucity  of  such  data  about  this  tribal 
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group  of  Sunderban  more  emphasis  has  been  laid  on  the  des¬ 
criptive  ethnographic  side  to  formulate  a  base  line  rather  than 
going  into  detail  in  the  analytical  aspect,  though  the  analy- 
lytical  side  has  not  been  altogether  sidetracked,  but  dealt!  with 
where  it  has  been  felt  necessary.  This  would  be  particularly 
helpful  for  further  detailed  studies,  both  academic  as  well  as 
applied,  on  specific  aspects  of  the  life  and  culture  of  these  peo¬ 
ple. 

Apart  from  the  above,  this  book  is  likely  to  be  helpful  in 
creating  a  better  understanding  between  peoples  of  different 
culture  groups. 
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APPENDIX — I 


A  GLOSSARY  OF  SOME  LOCAL  TERMS 


Adibasi — Literal  meaning  original  settlers ;  usually  applied 
to  tribal  people. 

Ahir _ Caste  engaged  in  milk  business  and  cattle  rearing. 

A  has — Sky. 

Akkra _ Village  Common  meeting  ground  usually  utilised  for 

dancing  etc. 

Al _ Slightly  raised  bund  around  a  field  for  retaining  wafer. 

Alpana — Decoration  of  the  floor  with  pasle  of  rice  powder  and 
water. 

Alta— Red  paint  usually  applied  to  the  margin  of  the  soles  of 
the  feet  of  women  as  an  item  of  decoration. 

Amdwus — New-moon  night. 

A nnaprdsan— First  rice  giving  ceremony. 

Ashirbad — Blessing. 

Aurrung — Gathering  house. 

Baitkaki — Musical  progarmmes  held  in  a  common  gathering 
place. 

Ban — Forest. 

Bandh — embankment. 

Bandhu — Friend  (male). 

Bandhuni — Friend  (female). 

Banm-'dra — Secret  magical  rite  designed  for  causing  harm  to  a 
person. 

Baran — Formal  reception. 

Bargadar — Tenure  holder  of  land. 

Basibiha — After  mhrriage  rites. 

Bdtash — -Air. 

Benjd — Negotiation  type  of  marriage. 

Bhagchas — Cultivation  by  share  cropper. 

Bhdgchdsis— Share  cropper. 
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Bhagwdn — God. 

Bhakat — -Devotee. 

Bhat — Cooked  rice. 

Bhut — Ghost. 

Biha,  Biye — Marriage, 
i Biha  Khdnd — Marriage  feast. 

Boistom — Colloquial  name  for  persons  of  the  Baisnab  sect- 
worshippers  of  Lord  Visnu. 

Bowie  e — Woodcutters. 

Brahma — The  First  member  of  the  Hindu,  Trinity. 

Buno — Literal  meaning  wild  ;  generally  applied  to  tribals 
living  in  the  forest  area. 

Buraburi — Literal  meaning  old  man  and  old  lady ;  usually 
applied  to  ancestral  spirits. 

•Chadak — Celebration  on  the  last  day  of  Chaitra  (March-April) 
usually  associated  with  the  worship  of  Lord  Siva. 
Chakdar — A  type  of  tenure  holder. 

Chalpada — Charging  rice  with  magical  power  by  incantations. 
C  hhari — Divorce.^ 

Chita — Funeral  pyre. 

Choukiddr — Literal  meaning  village  watchman ;  usually  used 
to  denote  the  messenger  of  the  village  Panchayet. 
Chcukiddri — Fee  for  the  Choukiddr. 

Cooli — Porter 
Bain — Witch. 

Dai  tya — Demon. 

Ddkini — A  frightful  female  spirit. 

Daksin — South. 

Dai — cooked  pulse. 

Deochala — -Shade  for  the  deities. 

Dcotd — Deify. 

De'othan — Place  for  the  deities. 

Devisthan — .Place  for  the  Goddess. 

Dhai — Midwife. 

Dhan-Durba — Rice  grains  and  blades  of  Dufba  grass  (Eynoden 
dactylon),  usually  for  blessings. 

D hangar — Young  bachelors. 

Dliangarbasa — Bachelor’ s  dormitory. 

JDhap — .step. 
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Dhulapdra — Charming  dust  with  magical  powers. 

Dhumkuria — Bachelor’s  dormitory  for  Oraons  in  Ranchi. 
Gajan — A  type  of  worship  of  Lord  Siva. 

Gangajal — Sacred  water  of  the  Ganges. 

Gdon-deot\i — Village  Goddess. 

Geet — Songs. 

Ghardijoa — Son-in-law  residing  at  father-in-law’s  place. 
Gharjdm-di — Same  as  Ghardijoa. 

Goa  l — Gattleshed. 

Croala — Caste  engaged  in  milk  business  and  cattle  rearing. 
Gold — Store  house  for  grains. 

Get  or,  Gotro — Clan,  Sib. 

Gram — Village. 

Grdmbdndhd — Protecting  the  village  by  magical  rites. 
Grdmsdbhd — Village  assembly. 

Gram  than — Place  for  village  deity. 

Grihaprabesh — Ceremonial  entry  into  a  new  house. 

Gunin — Medicineman. 

CtIItu — Preceptor. 

Gurumukh — One  initiated  by  ‘Guru’  with  a  particular  mantra. 
Habisya — Simple  vegetarian  food. 

Hdndia — Home  brewn  liquor. 

Hat — Marketplace. 

Hatty  a _ Continued  stay  with  a  prayerful  pose  before  a  deity 

with  a  specific!  prayer. 

Idr — Intimate  friend  (male). 

Tdrin — Intimate  friend  (female). 

jndra _ King  of  the  Gods— Controller  of  thunder  and  lightning. 

Jal — Water. 

Jdmdisa\sthi— Ceremonial  entertainment  of  a  bridegroom  on 
the  sixth  day  after  the  new  moon  in  the  month  of 
Jaistha  (April-May). 

Jot — Caste. 

Jdtra — A  type  of  village  drama. 

Jhdrphuk— Magical  rite  aimed  at  relieving  some  distress. 

J human— , A  type  of  rhythmic  song. 

Jogini — Fearful  female  spirit. 

Jonkh — Bachelor. 
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Jon k h-erpa — Bachelor’s  dormitory  for  Oraons  in  Rancid. 
Jotedar ■ — Lease  holder. 

Kahini — Story. 

Kailas — A  mountain  peak  of  Himalayas  regarded  as  the  abode 
of  Lord  Siva. 

Kak — Crow. 

Kalaharin — Literal  meaning  black  deer  ;  usually  applied  to  pigs. 
KaliSudhana — Special  devotion  to  goddess  Kali. 

Kalratri — Night  of  the  next  day  after  marriage;  newly-wed 
couple  prohibited  from  meeting  on  this  night. 

Kamar — Blacksmith  caste. 

Kanbindha — Ear  piercing. 

Kanya — Daughter. 

Kartd — Head  of  the  family. 

Khal — Canal. 

Khapra — Country  tiles  used  for  roofing. 

Kir  at  a — A  hunter  ;  usually  mentioned  in  the  mythological 
stories. 

Kirtan— -Singing  of  religious  songs  in  praise  of  a  particular 
deity. 

Krisak,  Krisan — Cultivator. 

Kuber— The  mythological  God  in  charge  of  store  of  wealth. 
Lotdar — A  type  of  tenure  holder. 

Lugd — Cloth. 

Mad — AVine. 

Mahadeothan — The  seat  of  Lord  Siva. 

Mahadeomanda — Shrine  oil  Lord  Siva. 

Mdnava — Mankind. 

Mangal  Kdbya— Poems  in  praise  of  a  deity  or  mythological  hero. 
Mantra — Incantations. 

Mantraddn  ^Initiation  of  a  disciple  with  a  specific  type  of 
prayer. 

Mantn — Adviser  ;  usually  of  the  village  headman. 

Masan — Cremation  or  burial  ground. 

Ma  ti — Magici  an . 

Mlechhas — Unbelievers  in  hindu  mythology. 

Mo  ral — Headman. 
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Mukheagun — Setting  fire  to  the  face-end  of  the  funeral  pyre 
to  initiate  cremation. 

Mukhebhat — Ceremonial  rice  feeding  given  to  a  child  for  the 
first  time. 

Nabdnna — Meal  prepared  with  the  newly  harvesled  rice. 

Najar — An  inauspicious  look  believed  to  be  harmful. 
Nakbindha — Nose  piercing. 

Nomaskdr — Bowing  before  a  superior  with  folded  hands. 
Ndmkirtan — Singing  songs  in  praise  of  a  deity. 

Ndpit, — Person  belonging  to  the  barber  caste. 

Napti — Service  rendered  by  a  barber  in  connection  with  a 
ceremony. 

Narak — Hell. 

Navi — Literal  meaning  navel;  usually  applied  to  a  mass  of 
charred  bowels  remaining  at  the  end  of  cremation. 
Nawakhani — Meal  prepared  with  the  newly  harvested  crop. 
Neye — A  surname  or  title  of  priest  (Oraon). 

Nishidaka — A  call  supposed  to  have  come  from  a  supernatural 
agency,  late  at  night,  often  believed  to  lead  to  harm¬ 
ful  effects. 

Nitbar — An  associate  of  the  bridegroom  serving  as  the  ‘best 
man’. 

Nona — Salty. 

Ojhd — Village  Priest. 

O’d — The  Goddess  regulating  Cholera  epidemic. 

Pdhan — .Village  Priest. 

Pdhdndin — Village  Priest’s  wife. 

Pdhar — -Hill. 

Paita — Sacred  thread  usually  worn  by  Brahmins  or  persons  of 
priestly  class. 

Pah — Silt 

Pdnch — Committee  of  village  elders. 

Pdnchdli — Poems  in  praise  of  a  particular  deity. 

Pdnchdyet — Committee  of  village  elders. 

Pan  tab  hat^— Cooked  rice  soaked  in  water  kept  overnight. 

Para — Hamlet. 

Parab — Festival. 

Pargana — A  territorial  unit  consisting  of  several  villages. 
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Paschim — West. 

Fatal — Literal  meaning  underground  region ;  believed  to  be 
abode  of  some  mythological  agents. 

Patfa — A  type  of  lease  deed. 

Pel-erpd — Maiden’s  dormitory  of  the  Oraons  of  Chofa-Nagpur. 

Petni,  Petini — An  evil-doing  female  spirit. 

Phdgu — Literal  meaning  month  of  Phalgun  (Februarv-March)  ;. 
usually  applied  to  the  Spring  festival. 

Phirunineya — Return  visit;  usually  of  the  bride  to  her  father’s 
place,  after  the  first  journey  to  her  father-in-law’s 
place. 

Phulsaya — The  ceremonial  meeting  of  the  newly-wed  couple 
on  the  second  night  after  marriage  in  a  bed  usually 
decorated  with  flower. 

Fir — A  Muslim  saint. 

Pit  ha — Cake. 

Prasad — Portion  of  offerings  after  the  worship  of  a  deity  is  over; 

supposed  to  convey  the  deity’s  blessings  to  the  person 
receiving  it. 

Pwja — Worship. 

Pukur — Tank. 

Purab — East. 

Pusputra — Foster  son. 

Rdiyat — Tenant. 

Rdiyatwdri — Under  Tenancy  right. 

Raj — Reign. 

Raja—.  King. 

Rajmoral — Village  headman. 

R-dksas — Demon. 

Raksha — The  Saviour;  usually  applied  to  a  particular  God  or 
Goddess. 

Rdmayan — The  epic  poem  describing  the  life  and  exploits  ofi 
Ramchandra  the  mythological  Hero  God. 

Ramchandra — The  hero  of  epic  poem  ‘Ramuyan’ . 

RathjfPtra — Ceremonial  tour  of  a  deity  in  a  chariot. 

Rdvan — The  demon  king  of  Lanka  defeated  and  slained  by 
Ramchandra. 

Rawdnaput — Descendants  of  Ravan. 
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Sadhu— An  ascetic  ;  a  saintly  person. 

sXfc-Tres] pectable  term  o£  address  for  a  prominent  person 
Sampradan — Ceremonial  handing  over;  usually  of  the  bn  e 
the  bridegroom. 


Samudra — -Sea. 

Sangi — Companion  ;  associate  (male). 

San&n-i Companion  ;  associate  (female). 

Sanyas — Literally  meaning  asceticism  ;  usually  applied  to  wor- 
'  shippers  of  Lord  Siva  during  the  special  season  o« 

Siva  puja..  . 

Sarsepara- Charging  mustard  seeds  with  special 

with  incantations  and  using  the  same  for  detec 
and/or  treatment  against  an  evil  spirit.  _ 

Sasthitald- The  site  for  the  Goddess  Sasthi,  the  guardian  deity 
for  infants’  welfare. 

Sab  ha— Meeting. 


Sendpati— Leader  of  the  army. 

Sikkd-Scar  marks  ;  usually  given  to  young  boys. 

Shini — Same  as  prasad.  _  _  _ 

Sita—WHe  of  Ramchandra,  hero  of  the  epic  Ramajana. 

Sitalatald — The  site  of  the  Goddess  Simla  controlling  Small  Pox. 

Smasan — Burial  or  Cremation  ground. 

Stadh _ .Ceremonial  worshipping  after  death  for  the  peace  o 

the  departed  soul. 

Subhadristi — Literal  meaning  auspicious  look;  applied  to  the 
rite  of  ceremonially  looking  at  each  other  for  the 
first  time  by  the  married  couple. 

Sugriva—A  king  of  the  monkey  army  who  helped  Rama- 
chandra  in  his  fight  against  Ravan. 

Sundari — Literal  meaning  beautiful;  usually  applied  to  a  type 
of  timber  tree  commonly  found  in  the  Sunderban. 


Sup — Winnowing  fan. 

Sura'jpieotd — Sun  God. 

Swarga — Heaven. 

Tdnti—A  person  of  the  weaver  caste. 

Tapan _ Worship  of  a  deity  with  offerings  of  water. 
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Tarakeswar — A  well  known  pilgrimage  place  for  worshippers 
of  Lord  Siva. 

Telpara — Charging  mustard  oil  with  special  magical  power  with 
incantations  and  using  the  same  for  defection  and/or 
treatment  against  an  evil  spirit. 

Thakur — -A  deity. 

Trisul — A  trident;  usually  the  weapon  carried  by  Lord  Siva. 

Tulsi — Sacred  basil  plant  (Oscimum  bacilicum). 

Tuilpijal — Water  with  sacred  basil  leaves  dipped  therein  ; 

usually  supposed  to  sanctify  articles  over  which  this 
is  sprayed. 

Tulsimancha — The  platform  for  the  sacred  basil  planf. 

U  nmatta — Maddened. 

Uttar — North. 

Vahana— The  animal  specifically  used  by  a  god /goddess  as 
draught  animal  for  travel  from  place  to  place. 

Vaisnab — Same  as  Boistom. 

V  arnra — Monkey. 

Visnu  The  second  of  the  Gods  of  the  Hindu  Trinity. 

1  djna — A  type  of  worship  with  offerings  of  clarified  butter  to  a 
burning  heap  of  wood. 

Ydksia — A  supernatural  agent. 

Ydksini — A  female  supernatural  agent. 
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